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The  first  comprehensive  survey  of  black  enrollment 
at  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  March  1947.  Responding  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  by  an  American  Jesuit  committee  on  “inter¬ 
racial”  affairs,  the  colleges  reported  436  black  students  at  21 
institutions,  comprising  0.5  percent  of  81,794  total  students. 
Boston  College  reported  six  “Negroes,”  and  four  of  the  col¬ 
leges  enrolled  no  black  students,  including  two  institutions  that 
reported  admitting  only  white  students  as  a  matter  of  policy.  St. 
Louis  University  (SLU)  reported  the  largest  number  of  black 
students,  150,  or  34  percent  of  all  black  students  studying  that 
year  at  American  Jesuit  colleges. 

The  desegregation  of  SLU  had  been  led  by  Patrick  Holloran, 
SJ,  an  ethics  professor  who  became  the  university’s  president 
in  June  1943.  At  the  time,  St.  Louis’s  schools,  hotels,  and  other 
facilities  were  segregated,  and  SLU’s  policy  was  not  to  admit 
black  students.  But  vocal  public  reaction  to  SLU’s  rejection 
of  a  black — and  Catholic — applicant  the  previous  year  had 
prompted  the  appointment  of  an  internal  committee  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  possibility  of  desegregating.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  against. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  Holloran  asked  Jesuit  and 
university  leadership  for  permission  to  change  the  policy.  The 
Jesuits  were  divided,  and  the  university’s  leadership  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  new  president  privately  survey  the  school’s 
“close  friends,  alumni,  and  benefactors.” 

Holloran’s  letter  to  some  100  to  200  individuals  promised 
that,  if  the  policy  changed,  SLU  would  not  lower  its  “academic 
standards  in  the  admission  of  colored  students.”  Such  students, 
he  also  assured,  would  never  be  numerous,  because  Negroes 
generally  lacked  “the  educational  background  requisite  for 
admission  to  college  or  the  financial  means.” 

A  survey  card  accompanied  the  letter.  Recipients  were  to 
mark  “Yes”  or  “No”  after  two  questions:  “(1)  Would  you  look 
favorably  on  Saint  Louis  University  accepting  Negro  students?” 
“(2)  Would  you  be  less  inclined  to  send  a  son  or  daughter  to 
Saint  Louis  University  if  Negro  students  were  admitted?” 

Evidently,  the  results  tended  toward  integration  because  on 
April  25,  1944,  Holloran  announced  that  “Catholic  Negroes” 
could  now  enroll  at  SLU.  He  argued  from  the  high  ground:  the 
“duty  of  Catholics  to  receive  Catholic  education,”  and  SLU’s 
responsibility  to  make  “college  and  university  studies”  avail¬ 
able  to  “those  Catholics  desirous  of  [them],  and  qualified.”  Five 
black  students  enrolled  in  the  first  year. 

At  Boston  College,  desegregation  lacked  a  pivotal  moment  or 


a  campus  leader  who  advanced  the  cause.  From  1864  until  the 
mid- 1930s,  while  the  College  drew  its  students  predominately 
from  Boston,  where  blacks  made  up  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
population,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  black  graduate.  Only  in 
1937  does  a  black  graduate  appear  in  Sub  Turn,  the  spectacled, 
elegandy  attired,  and  soft-eyed  Newton  native  Casper  Ferguson, 
whose  concentration  was  in  chemistry. 

Around  the  time  of  the  1947  survey,  asked  by  Jesuit  authori¬ 
ties  to  explain  the  paucity  of  black  students  and  graduates 
(perhaps  seven  over  the  course  of  83  years),  President  William 
Keleher,  SJ,  responded  by  summarily  noting  two  black  students 
were  among  1 30  dorm  residents  and  that  “three  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  [track]  team”  were  black. 

The  first  Boston  College  program  designed  to  recruit  and 
enroll  black  students  was  established  only  in  1968,  after  Jesuit 
Superior  General  Pedro  Arrupe,  speaking  from  Rome,  urged 
action.  (The  federal  government’s  concurrent  threat  to  end  aid 
to  colleges  with  low  minority  enrollment  likely  drove  change  as 
well.)  In  November  1967,  Arrupe  dispatched  a  stinging  rebuke 
to  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  United  States  for  their  “token  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro.”  He  characterized  the  “gravity  of  the  current 
racial  crisis  in  the  United  States”  as  a  call  to  action. 

The  summer  of  1967  had  witnessed  nearly  160  violent 
racial  conflicts,  including  one  in  Boston,  and  Arrupe  saw 
such  “riots  and  bloodshed”  as  but  a  “grim  forewarning  of  the 
danger  lurking.”  Thus  far,  Jesuit  “service  to  the  American 
Negro”  had  resulted  from  “individual  initiative.”  He  demanded 
institutional  and  sustained  action,  calling  on  Jesuit  schools 
to  “make  increased  efforts  to  encourage  the  enrollment  of 
qualified  Negroes”  and  to  provide  them  financial  assistance. 
Declaring  current  circumstances  “embarrassing,”  Arrupe  said 
that  “American  Jesuits  cannot,  must  not,  stand  aloof.” 

In  March  1968,  President  Michael  P.  Walsh,  SJ,  established 
the  Negro  Talent  Search,  a  four-year,  $100,000  commitment  to 
the  recruitment  and  financial  support  of  black  students  from  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  (A  year’s  tuition  at  the  time  was  $1,600.) 
According  to  variant  records,  the  Negro  Talent  Search — soon 
to  be  known  as  the  Black  Talent  Program — enrolled  between 
34  and  48  black  students  in  September  1968,  and  would  admit 
some  300  during  its  first  five  years.  “The  arc  of  the  moral  uni¬ 
verse  is  long,  but  it  bends  toward  justice,”  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  said  in  a  1964  speech,  quoting  the  19th-century  abolitionist 
from  Massachusetts  Theodore  Parker.  The  magazine’s  story  on 
a  segment  of  that  arc  begins  on  page  16. 

- SETH  MEEHAN,  PH.D.H4 
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MEDIA  MASTER 

Re  “The  Machinist,”  by  studio  art  instruc¬ 
tor  Mary  Sherman  (Winter  2018):  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  experience  Mary 
Sherman’s  expanded  paintings  firsthand, 
during  her  2016  solo  retrospective  at 
Oboro  in  Montreal,  Canada.  The  gallery 
space  was  completely  transformed  by 
Mary’s  myriad  mechanized  creatures,  such 
as  paintings  turned  into  “cars”  that  fol¬ 
lowed  tracks  along  the  floor,  occasionally 
blurting  out  surprising  vocal  exclamations. 
Mary’s  work  is  ambitious  and  sensorially 
engaging;  it’s  also  very  playful.  She  men¬ 
tions  the  labor  that  goes  into  her  work,  but 
when  you  see  it,  it  transmits  an  abundance 
of  energy  (which  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone  who  has  met  her).  What  else 
could  explain  hand  coloring  hundreds 
of  yards  of  paper  with  oil  stick  in  order 
to  create  an  engulfing  blue  room  for  her 
installation  Waiting  for  Yves ? 

Tamar  Tembeck 

Montreal,  Canada 

The  writer  is  an  art  historian  and  an  aca¬ 
demic  associate  at  media@McGill. 

GIVING  BACK 

Re  “Guidance  System,”  by  Thomas 
Cooper  (Winter  20 1 8):  I  attended  the 
Ministry  Expo  as  a  student  and  returned 
this  past  fall  to  talk  about  my  work  as 
a  pastor  in  an  undergraduate  women’s 
residence  hall  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  School  of  Theology  and 
Ministry  event  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  students  to  hear  from  alumni  in  vari¬ 
ous  ministry  positions.  I’m  grateful  for  this 
experience  of  candid  conversation  with 
others  passionate  about  ministry  and  serv¬ 
ing  the  Church. 

Rachelle  Simon,  M.Div.’16 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

CARE  PACKAGE 

Re  “The  Vigil,”  by  Zachary  Jason  (Winter 
2018):  Until  I  read  about  Amy  Smith’s 
End  of  Life  Simulation  Program,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  families  would  have  an 


experience  different  from  my  own  when 
my  father  passed  away  two  years  ago.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  my  father  die  in 
a  hospital  with  medical  staff  who  could 
have  helped  to  write  Smith’s  curriculum.  I 
was  met  throughout  with  the  compassion¬ 
ate  frankness  that  Smith  and  her  team  are 
trying  to  instill  in  their  students.  From  the 
ER  doctor  to  the  orderly  who  transported 
my  father  to  the  hospice  room,  the  staff 
was  fastidious  and  faithful  in  their  care  of 
both  my  father  and  my  grieving  family. 

I  applaud  Smith  and  her  Connell 
School  of  Nursing  colleagues  for  helping 
tomorrow’s  nurses  support  patients  and 
families  in  the  final  moments  of  life. 

Maki  Itoh,  MA’99 
White  Plains,  New  York 

What  a  beautiful  and  informative  article 
about  a  wonderful  and  important  pro¬ 
gram.  Reading  the  piece  made  me  cry. 

Betts  Howes  Murray,  JD  ’84 
South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

TEAM  BUILDING 

Re  “Field  of  Dreams,”  by  Thomas  Cooper 
(Winter  2018):  I’ve  followed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fieldhouse  from  the  start;  the 
photograph  only  increases  my  enthusiasm. 
This  building  is  exciting  not  only  for  the 
football  community  but  also  for  the  other 
teams  and  intramural  groups  that  will  be 
able  to  use  the  facility  throughout  the  year. 
LukeKuechly  ’12 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

The  writer  is  a  linebacker  for  the  Carolina 
Panthers. 

HISTORY  LESSONS 

Re  “Jesuitland,”  by  Ben  Birnbaum  and 
Seth  Meehan  (Winter  2018):  As  a  rare- 
book  seller,  it  was  sheer  pleasure  to  travel 
the  centuries  with  the  authors  as  they 
captured  pivotal  moments  in  the  history  of 
the  Jesuit  order  using  treasured  artifacts. 
The  authors  achieved  what  every  lover  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts  hopes  will 
occur:  They  brought  old  documents  to  life 
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by  giving  them  context  and  placing  them 
within  the  living  tradition  of  which  we  are 
all  part.  I  wish  success  to  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Jesuit  Studies  and  am  sure  that 
the  Portal  to  Jesuit  Studies  will  remain  an 
invaluable  resource  for  scholars  and  other 
interested  persons  throughout  the  world. 
Nicholas  Zinos,  P’21 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

A  FAN'S  NOTES 

I  read  the  winter  2018  issue  cover-to -cover. 
Especially  enjoyed  Thomas  Cooper’s  arti¬ 
cle  detailing  Paul  Strother’s  five-year  fos¬ 
sil  investigation  (“Untimely  Discovery”); 
“Jesuitland”  by  Ben  Birnbaum  and  Seth 
Meehan;  and  Zachary  Jason’s  “The  Vigil.” 
Virginia  O’Mara  ’71 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  students’ 
reports  on  the  disaster  that  befell  Puerto 
Rico  in  Hurricane  Maria  (“After  the 
Storm,”  Winter  2018).  There  are  people 
in  my  diocese  (Trenton)  who  also  have  suf¬ 
fered  losses,  including  at  least  one  of  the 
priests.  So  what  can  the  Boston  College 
community  do? 

How  about  a  mission  trip?  We  can  go 
there  with  hammers,  clothes,  medicine, 
school  supplies,  and  willing  hearts  Full  of 
faith.  When  God  calls,  what  do  we  say? 
Not  me?  Not  now?  I  think  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
University  community  there.  It  is  about 
more  than  financial  donations;  it  is  about 
being  there,  praying  there,  working  there. 

Who  is  in?  Anyone  can  contact  me 
(ginalaidlaw3@gmail.com),  and  we  can 
begin  organizing.  Of  course,  work  is 
already  being  done.  But  we  can  also  con- 

Gina  Laidlaw  ’80 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

Re  “Bird’s  Eye,”  by  Jane  Whitehead 
(Winter  2018):  I  first  saw  the  original 
Boston  College  eagle  on  a  cold,  snowy 
February  day  in  2015.  It  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  unanticipated  hunt. 

As  a  member  of  the  Boston  faculty 
of  Tokyo’s  Showa  Women’s  University, 

I  regularly  take  students  to  visit  Boston 
College,  and  many  of  them  have  asked 


about  the  eagle’s  past.  To  answer  their 
questions,  I  undertook  an  online  search, 
which  turned  up  a  murky  chronicle  with 
two  particularly  interesting  notes.  One 
was  that  the  eagle  had  been  part  of  the 
Lars  Anderson  estate,  across  the  street 
from  the  Showa  campus.  I  knew  Anderson 
had  been  for  a  short  time  the  U.S.  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Japan  in  1 9 1 3  and  was  a  well- 
known  collector  of  Japanese  art.  The 
abbreviated  history  also  mentioned  the 
original  eagle  had  been  removed  from 
the  column  outside  Gasson  in  1993  and 
replaced  with  a  copy.  This  was  news  to 
people  I  spoke  with  at  Boston  College; 
they  believed  the  bird  was  the  original. 

Extensive  research  led  me  to  Skylight 
Studios,  the  Woburn  firm  that  created 
the  copy,  where  I  was  finally  able  to  see 
and  photograph  this  remarkable  piece  of 
Japanese  sculpture,  which  had  been  stored 
in  an  outbuilding  for  23  years.  When  I 
relayed  my  discovery  to  BCM  editor  Ben 
Birnbaum,  he  put  me  in  touch  with  Diana 
Larsen,  assistant  director  of  the  McMullen 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

The  Summer  2018  issue  of  this 
magazine  will  be  my  last  as  editor. 
“Retirement”  is  what  it’s  generally 
called,  but  I  don’t  own  a  golf  club  or 
bathing  costume,  and  so  I  plan  to 
step  off  into  a  life  of  work  projects — 
broadly  speaking — that  I  just  haven’t 
gotten  to  yet.  Back  in  1 978,  when  I 
bumped  down  1-93  from  the  North 
Country  in  a  rented  U-Haul,  a  Carter 
recession  refugee,  my  narrow  goal 
was  to  find  a  job  in  the  big  city  by 
which  I  could  support  myself,  my  new 
wife,  and  our  soon-to-be-born  child. 
And  I  took  the  first  suitable  position  I 
was  offered,  a  $12,000-per-year  staff 
writer  slot  at  a  then-new  magazine 
published  by  Boston  College,  which 
I  believed  to  be  a  public  institution. 
(Why  else  call  it  Boston  College?)  Four 
years  later,  Boston  College,  which 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  university  and 
Jesuit  no  less,  appointed  me  editor. 
Given  that  my  bachelor’s  degree  was 
from  a  rabbinical  college  and  I’d  never 


Museum,  and  we  visited  Skylight,  where 
Larsen  immediately  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  object  that  lay  in  pieces  before 
us.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  this  master¬ 
piece  on  display  in  the  McMullen. 

Rus  Gant 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

THOUGHT  PROCESSES 

Re  “Open  Questions,”  interviews  by 
Thomas  Cooper  (Winter  2018):  The 
Boston  College  I  graduated  from  was  a 
school  that  taught  its  students  how  to 
think,  not  what  to  think.  With  little  excep¬ 
tion,  this  article  seems  to  suggest  that  may 
no  longer  be  the  case. 

John  P.  Leonard  ’66 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 


BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 


run  a  business  more  complex  than  a 
night  shift  in  a  New  York  City  cab, 
the  University’s  decision  may  have 
seemed  inexplicable  to  some,  me 
included — more  a  demonstration  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  than  of 
corporate  probity.  But  I  had  by  then 
come  to  appreciate  the  way  theologi¬ 
cal  and  corporate  virtues  joined  at 
Boston  College  to  produce  the  sin¬ 
gular  and  complex  wind  currents  in 
which  I  most  like  to  fly.  So  I  said  yes. 
And  I  stayed  on  (and  on)  because  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ,  and  William  R 
Leahy,  SJ,  granted  me  remarkable 
freedom  to  try  and  craft  a  magazine 
(and  many  other  things,  it  would  turn 
out)  that  presented  the  University 
in  its  singular  and  complex  variety. 

To  the  thousands  of  you  who’ve  let 
me  know  over  the  years  that  you,  too, 
take  Boston  College  seriously,  thank 
you.  It’s  been  formidable  play,  which 
is  the  highest  form  of  work  granted 
to  most  of  us.  — Ben  Birnbaum 
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^  Viet  Thanh  Nguyen,  author  of  the  2016 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novel,  The 
O  Sympathizer,  and  a  201 7  recipient  of  a 
^  MacArthur  Fellowship,  was  on  campus  for 
^  three  days  as  writer-in-residence.  Nguyen 
<;  met  with  faculty  and  student  groups, 
attended  a  class,  and  delivered  a  Lowell 
Humanities  Series  lecture.  V  The  annual 
room  selection  process  began  at  4:00  p.m. 
on  March  13,  with  members  of  the  Class 
of  2019  choosing  six-person  apartments. 
According  to  the  Twitter  feed  of  the  Office 
of  Residential  Life,  the  Mods  were  full 
by  5:45  p.m.  Ignacio  Hall  was  next  to  fill, 
one  hour  later.  )J(  Boston  College  was 
selected,  along  with  1 1  other  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges,  to  receive  funding  for 
undergraduate  scientific  research  by  the 
Beckman  Scholars  Program.  The  award 
will  support  faculty-directed  research 
by  two  students  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years.  V  The  new  sports  complex  on 
the  Brighton  Campus,  which  encom¬ 
passes  three  turf  fields — baseball,  softball, 
and  intramural — has  been  named  the 
Flarrington  Athletics  Village  at  Brighton 
Fields,  in  honor  of  University  Trustee  and 
longtime  Red  Sox  CEO  John  Harrington 
’57,  MBA’66,  H’10.  Jorge  Mejia  T9 
was  awarded  the  Archbishop  Oscar  A. 
Romero  Scholarship,  and  Anthony  Smith 
T9  was  the  recipient  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship.  Fifty 
students  signed  up  for  a  dinner  of  scraps 
and  "rescued"  foods  prepared  by  Boston 
College  chefs  Frank  Bailey  and  Scott 


Levine  and  served  in  the  Walsh  Function 
Room.  Ingredients  included  carrot  peels, 
celery  tops,  stems  (of  thyme,  oregano,  and 
dill),  leek  ends,  feta  brine,  spent  lemons, 
and  old  cabbage  hearts.  Hosted  by  Dining 
Services,  the  Office  of  Sustainability,  and 
the  student  group  Ecopledge,  the  meal, 
which  guests  deemed  tasty,  preceded  a 
screening  of  Anthony  Bourdain’s  docu¬ 
mentary,  Wasted!  The  Story  of  Food  Waste. 

V  At  the  1  Oth  Boston  Colege  Relay  for 
Life,  participants  from  83  teams  circled 
the  Flynn  Rec  Plex  track  for  12  hours 
(6:00  p.m.  to  6:00  a.m.),  raising  more 
than  $135,000  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  )J(  The  McMullen  Museum 
hosted  a  panel  discussion  on  “The  Future 
of  Museums,”  with  Louvre  director  emeri¬ 
tus  Henri  Loyrette;  Boston’s  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  director  Matthew  Teitelbaum; 
and  Atlanta’s  High  Museum  of  Art  direc¬ 
tor  emeritus  Michael  Shapiro.  Nancy 
Netzer,  director  of  the  McMullen,  mod¬ 
erated  the  conversation.  )J(  University 
Trustees  announced  that  undergraduate 
tuition  for  the  2018-19  academic  year  will 
be  $54,600.  Including  room  and  board  and 
fees,  the  total  cost  will  be  $69,942,  a  3.6 
percent  increase  over  last  year.  Need-based 
financial  aid  will  grow  by  8.9  percent, 

to  $1 31 .3  million,  with  the  average  aid 
package  anticipated  to  exceed  $45,000. 

V  Associate  professor  of  sociology  Sara 
Moorman  has  received  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  to  study  the 
effects  of  childhood  socioeconomic  status 
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encore— On  Saturday,  April  7,  John  Finney  celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  as  director  of  the  114-member  University  Chorale  with  a  concert  at  Boston's 
Symphony  Hall.  Finney  has  led  the  singers  in  more  than  250  performances,  taking  them  to  Budapest,  Puerto  Rico,  Vienna,  Fenway  Park,  and  Vatican  City. 
The  Chorale,  together  with  the  65  musicians  of  the  Boston  College  Symphony  Orchestra  (which  Finney  has  conducted  since  1999),  performed  selections 
from  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  Handel's  Messiah,  and  the  Class  of  1885  graduate  T.J.  Hurley's  "Hail!  Alma  Mater!"  among  other  works. 


on  later-life  cognitive  health.  The  three- 
year  study  will  use  data  from  10,000 
people,  now  in  their  seventies,  who  have 
participated  in  a  longitudinal  study  since 
high  school.  )fC  Computer  science  major 
Riley  Soward  T  8  and  his  older  brother, 
Stephen,  reached  a  deal  to  sell  Campus 
Insights,  their  three -year-old  market 
research  company  to  Harvard  Student 
Agencies.  Campus  Insights  conducts  and 
analyzes  interviews  with  Generation  Z 
and  Millennial,  and  its  clients  include 
Airbnb,  GoFundMe,  and  Chegg.  )J( 

Reed  Piercey  T9,  an  international  studies 
major  from  Mountain  View,  California, 
and  Ignacio  Fletcher  ’20,  a  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  economics  major  from  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  were  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston 
College.  A  Associate  professor  of  history 


Dana  Sajdi  has  been  named  a  fellow  at 
Harvard’s  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  for  the  2018-19  academic  year.  Her 
project,  titled  “Cityscaping  Damascus,” 
involves  the  creation  of  a  portrait  of  the 
Syrian  city  using  descriptive  texts  span¬ 
ning  the  1 2th  to  the  20th  century.  )J( 

The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission 
reported  that  it  accepted  27  percent  of 
the  more  than  31,000  applicants  for  the 
Class  of  2022.  Applications  increased 
9  percent  from  last  year.  XV  FBI  direc¬ 
tor  Christopher  Wray  was  on  campus  to 
speak  at  the  second  annual  conference 
on  cybersecurity,  hosted  by  the  Woods 
College  of  Advancing  Studies  and  the  FBI. 
Wray  discussed  tactics  for  combatting 
digital  threats  that  are  “coming  at  us  from 
all  sides.”  )J(  Christopher  Lee,  a  cardio¬ 
vascular  nurse  scientist  who  refers  to 
his  research  approach  as  “biobehavioral 


profiling,”  joined  the  Connell  School  of 
Nursing  as  associate  dean  for  research  and 
director  of  the  Office  of  Nursing  Research. 
He  was  previously  the  Lindeman  Distin¬ 
guished  Professor  at  Oregon  Health  & 
Science  University.  UC  Associate  director 
of  the  Lonergan  Institute  Kerry  Cronin 
’87,  Ph.D.’lS,  and  her  efforts  to  revive  the 
lost  art  of  dating  among  students,  are 
the  focus  of  The  Dating  Project,  a  new 
documentary  film  that  follows  five  indi¬ 
viduals  as  they  seek  lasting  relationships 
in  the  hook-up  era.  XV  An  international 
team  of  scientists  led  by  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  chemistry  Dunwei  Wang  reported  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  they  have  synthesized  an  irid¬ 
ium  dual-atom  catalyst  that  can  serve  as  a 
platform  for  artificial  photosynthesis, 
advancing  efforts  to  efficiently  harvest  and 
store  solar  energy.  — Thomas  Cooper 


Farmer:  "All  over  the  world,  there's  a  rich  tradition  of  hospitality.  And  if  someone  is  called  to  be 
hospitable,  then  someone  else  must  be  called  to  be  the  good  guest." 


Three  questions 


An  evening  with  Dr.  Paul  Farmer 

AT  5:30  P.M.  ON  FEBRUARY  2J , 

Dr.  Paul  Farmer,  cofounder  of 
the  nonprofit  Partners  in  Health  (PIH), 
spoke  at  the  invitation  of  the  Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Center  to  a  largely  student 
audience  in  a  packed  Murray  Room.  The 
moderator  was  theology  professor  Kenneth 
Himes,  OFM,  and  the  topic  was  hilled  as 
“Friendship.”  (Among  other  projects,  PIH 
develops  community -based  medical  services, 
“with  a  preferential  option  for  the  poor,”  in 
Haiti,  Peru,  Russia,  Mexico,  Navajo  Nation, 
Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Rwanda,  Lesotho,  and 
Malawi.)  Farmer  arrived  visibly  and  frankly 
tired, yet  relaxed;  he’s  spoken  with  Boston 
College  students  at  least  five  times  since 


receiving  an  honorary  degree  in  2005.  He 
began  with  some  background — his  humble 
upbringing  in  Weeki  Wachee,  Florida,  his 
attendance  at  Duke  University  ( Class  of 
1982),  his  first  visit  to  Haiti,  before  he  entered 
Harvard  Medical  School  (“I  knew  I  wanted 
to  go  into  medicine,  I  had  no  idea  why.  Haiti 
made  me  know  why”).  He  talked  about  the 
ideas  he  and  his  friends  had  in  starting  PIH 
in  1987,  how,  “being young  people,”  they 
wanted  it  “to  look  different” from  other 
development  work:  “We’d  already  discovered 
the  term  accompaniment  and  what  it  meant, 
particularly  to  Latin  American  theologians.” 
And  he  took  questions  (three  are  below). 
About  a  half-hour  in,  Farmer  announced 


he  wasn’t  tired  anymore,  “I’m just  getting 
warmed  up.”  He  stayed  until  8:00,  conversing 
with  students. 

1.  fr.  kenneth  himes:  There  are 
young  people  in  the  audience  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  world.  What 
would  you  say  to  someone  who  wants  to 
be  you  25  years  from  now? 

farmer:  Well,  first  I’d  say,  Don’t  want 
that.  Want  to  find  your  own  path  toward 
addressing  disparities.  You  wouldn’t  be  at 
Boston  College  if  you  didn’t  have  a  quest 
for  personal  efficacy,  if  you  weren’t  think¬ 
ing,  How  can  I  shine?  This  is  never  work 
about  you.  Harness  your  quest. 

I’ve  met  people  in  their  twenties  who 
talk  about  their  legacy,  and  I  think,  Oof, 
you  need  to  rein  that  in.  I  don’t  say  that 
out  loud,  though,  because  I  see  myself  in 
my  twenties — you  don’t  get  into  Harvard 
Medical  School  without  having  that  com¬ 
pletely  inflated  sense  of  your  contribution. 
But  if  you  can  harness  the  quest  for  person¬ 
al  efficacy  into  social  justice  work,  the  good 
news  is  that  to  succeed  in  this  work  requires 
only  that  you  persevere.  If  you  stick  with  it 
a  long  time,  you  can  course-correct. 

In  Rwanda,  we  were  lucky  to  have  good 
leadership  in  the  city.  Meaning  not  good 
conditions  materially.  But  we  had  setbacks 
there,  and  lots  of  setbacks  in  Burundi.  The 
more  you’re  needed  for  work  like  this,  to 
make  a  preferential  option  for  the  poor 
in  healthcare  delivery,  the  more  setbacks 
you’ll  have,  because  the  more  fragile  the 
place  is.  Guatemala  at  the  tail  end  of  its 
civil  war,  Peru  at  the  tail  end  of  its  civil 
war,  Rwanda  after  a  genocide  and  war, 
you’re  getting  a  theme  here.  And  Haiti  was 
very  disrupted — and  is. 

Take  the  most  recent  action  of  Partners 
in  Health  as  a  collective,  which  was  to  go 
to  West  Africa  to  fight  Ebola  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  to  take  care  of  people  with  Ebola. 

We  wanted  to  address  something  we  felt 
we  knew  how  to  address,  which  was, 

What  do  you  do  in  a  clinical  desert  where 
everything’s  been  destroyed  by  war?  Other 
organizations  do  heroic  work  in  the  middle 
of  war.  We  have  never  chosen  to  do  that. 

We  had  setback  after  setback.  One 
of  the  biggest  mistakes  was  starting  too 
slowly.  We  were  there,  I  was  there,  in 
Sierra  Leone  in  June  of  2014  with  a  bunch 
of  surgeons,  believe  it  or  not,  and  surgi- 
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cal  nurses.  And  I  only  knew  four  Sierra 
Leoneans.  By  November,  when  we  started 
seriously  rolling  clinically,  two  of  those 
four  were  dead  of  Ebola,  and  they  were 
both  doctors.  That’s  a  mistake,  to  lose 
colleagues  and  friends  to  something  that 
could  have  been  prevented  or  addressed 
more  effectively  medically. 

2.  nick  raposo  T8:  My  class  is  here 
with  Professor  [Gabrielle]  Oliveira  [who 
teaches  “Psychological  Responses  to 
Humanitarian  Crises”].  She’s  talked  a  lot 
about  how  wanting  to  advocate  for  a  needy 
community  can  sometimes  lead  to  subjec- 
tification  of  that  community  or  the  people 
in  it.  How  do  you  think  individuals  who 
want  to  help  can  rein  in  that  subjectifica- 
tion  and  move  toward  the  friendship  you 
talk  about? 

farmer:  Nick,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
way  to  do  that  is  to  take  a  class  like  that,  do 
the  readings,  have  the  discussions,  be  more 
intentional  and  aware. 

There’s  another  risk,  though,  and  that 
is  to  be  so  cautious  that  you  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  for  fear  of  doing  something  wrong. 
That  is  the  privilege  of  privilege. 

I  keep  wanting  someone  to  ask  me  if 
I  have  a  white  savior  complex:  I’m  white, 
although  my  daughter  says  I’m  more 
pink;  and  in  medical  school  they  tell  us 
to  save  as  many  sick  people  as  possible. 
Subjectification,  white  savior,  these  are 
terms  that  I  hear  almost  exclusively  in 
American  universities,  not  in  a  rural 
squatter  settlement  in  Haiti  or  Rwanda 
or  a  slum  in  Lima.  They’re  good  things  to 
ask  about.  But  I  do  think  it’s  incumbent 
upon  us  to  understand  how  some  of  these 
concerns,  which  are  real  to  me  also,  are 
linked  to  our  privileged  ability  to  step 
back  and  reflect.  A  BC  professor  [in  theol¬ 
ogy],  Roberto  Goizueta  has  written  a  lot 
about  accompaniment.  His  original  book 
was  Caminemos  con  Jesus,  and  it’s  worth 
reading  because  it  plows  through  some  of 
those  concerns. 

The  biggest  challenge/threat  to  accom¬ 
paniment  and  friendship  is  really  inequal¬ 
ity.  There’s  a  towering  divide  between 
a  young  American  who,  for  example, 
attends  Duke  and  then  Harvard  and  goes 
back  and  forth  between  the  United  States, 
which  has  every  imaginable  thing  one 
might  need,  and  Haiti,  where  people  have 


no  electricity,  no  land,  no  food,  no  water. 
I’ve  been  working  with  the  same  people 
in  Haiti  for  more  than  30  years,  and  the 
good  news  is,  if  you  keep  going  back  to 
the  same  place,  friendships  will  deepen. 

It  happens  organically,  with  time,  but  you 
have  to  listen  to  what  people  are  saying. 
And  understand  that  if  one  of  you  can  zip 
off  on  a  plane  to  Longwood  Medical  Area 
you’re  not  equal. 

There  are  perils  to  worrying  about 
identity.  Radical  relativism,  for  instance, 
is  frowned  upon  in  medicine — what  if  you 
started  believing  that  to  be  a  good  doctor 
who  treats  AIDS,  you  have  to  get  AIDS? 
For  most  of  us,  however,  the  greater  risk 
is  believing  that  we  can  be  culturally  com¬ 
petent,  when  really  we  should  aspire  to  be 
culturally  humble.  The  safeguard  to  that 
is  understanding  you’re  the  guest.  All  over 
the  world,  there’s  a  rich  tradition  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  And  if  someone  is  called  to  be  hospi¬ 
table,  then  someone  else  must  be  called  to 
be  the  good  guest.  I  still  think  of  myself  as 
a  guest  in  the  village  where  I  went  in  1 983, 
and  I  don’t  think  that’s  a  bad  thing. 

3-  LAYLA  aboukhater  T8:  Hi,  Doctor. 
You  talked  about  working  in  places  after 
conflict  has  ended.  I’m  from  Syria,  I  came 
here  three  years  ago.  I  guess  my  question 
is  for  all  of  us  Syrians  of  my  generation 
who  are  now  around  the  world — a  lot  of  us 
are  or  will  be  studying  medicine — What 
advice  do  you  have?  We  can’t  go  in  and  do 
much  right  now.  What  next  steps  should 
we  take  to  prepare  for  that  moment  when 
we  go  back  to  fix  everything?  You  have 
been  to  places  after  conflicts  have  ended. 
What  do  you  think  realistically  we  will  see 
when  we  get  back? 

farmer:  First  of  all,  I  don’t  want  to 
sound  paternalistic — although  I  think 
paternalism  sometimes  gets  a  bad  rap,  and 
maternalism  too — but  I’m  relieved  that 
you  don’t  think  you  have  to  go  back  now. 

I  very  much  admire  the  people  who  can 
work  in  war  zones.  I’m  not  one  of  them. 
You  can’t  really  do  a  lot  of  good  medicine 
in  a  war  zone.  You  can  provide  trauma 
care,  if  you  have  blood  and  you’re  not  get¬ 
ting  bombed.  But  community  health  is  out. 
So  there’s  good  reason  to  resign  yourself 
to  hard  work  and  study. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  how 
difficult  it  can  be  to  turn  away  from  suf¬ 


fering  and  focus  on  something  like  your 
studies,  or  in  my  case,  seeing  patients  and 
teaching  in  Boston.  Sometimes  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  thing  to  do  and  a  smart 
thing  to  do  and  a  decent  thing  to  do.  You 
can  bet  that  the  training  capacity  in  Syria 
has  been  much  diminished,  so  training 
here  as  a  physician  or  a  nurse  practitioner 
would  be  better  than  training  there. 

Now,  there’s  something  else  that  I 
would  say.  This  may  sound  bad  to  you, 
but  if  you  end  up  thinking  of  yourself 
as  a  Syrian-American,  there  are  worse 
things  to  be.  This  is  where  you  belong 
right  now — it’s  safer,  a  better  place  to 
study.  Sometimes,  if  you’re  here  study¬ 
ing  and  training  you  can  be  a  living  link 
from  a  place  that  is  pretty  affluent  and 
doesn’t  have  war;  you  can  find  your  way 
to  be  involved  from  afar  and  help  rebuild. 
That  may  be  a  more  powerful  role  for  you. 
You  don’t  have  to  call  yourself  Syrian- 
American;  I’m  just  saying  acknowledge 
that  you’re  not  in  the  thick  of  it. 

When  I  was  in  Haiti  and  got  into 
Harvard  Medical  School,  I  would  say, 

Oh,  I  really  want  to  stay  in  Haiti  and  not 
go  back.  I  would  just  lie,  by  the  way.  This 
was  not  true,  I  did  want  to  go  back  to 
Harvard  Medical  School,  but  that  sounded 
good,  and  I  was  immature.  The  fact  is,  I’m 
much  more  influential  having  returned 
to  Boston,  which,  of  course,  I  was  going  to 
do,  and  having  trained  at  the  Brigham 
and  Women’s  Hospital  in  medicine  and 
infectious  disease.  Now  I’m  a  professor, 
and  I  can  do  a  lot  more  for  my  colleagues 
at  Partners  in  Health  and  at  all  of  the  sister 
organizations  that  we  work  with,  from 
that  post,  having  stuck  with  it.  ■ 

Dr.  Paul  Farmer,  H'05,  cofounder  of  Partners 
In  Health,  Kolokotrones  University  Professor 
at  Harvard  University,  chair  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Global  Health  and  Social  Medicine 
at  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Global  Health  Equity  at 
Boston's  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital, 
is  the  author  of  several  books,  including 
In  the  Company  of  the  Poor:  Conversations 
with  Dr.  Paul  Farmer  and  Fr.  Gustavo  Gutier¬ 
rez  (2013)  and  To  Repair  the  World  (2013). 
The  excerpts  above  are  drawn  and  adapted 
from  a  longer  conversation  that  took  place 
at  Boston  College  on  February  27.  A  video 
of  the  event  may  be  viewed  via  Full  Story  at 
www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Show  time 

By  Christopher  Amenta 

At  the  Shea  Center  for  Entrepreneurship, 
a  preview  of  new  software,  toys,  and  services 


The  audio  equipment  in  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management’s  Fulton 
Honors  Library  was  inexplicably  pip¬ 
ing  sound  into  neighboring  classrooms, 
and  so,  to  introduce  the  Shea  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship’s  third  annual  Demo 
Day,  executive  director  Jere  Doyle  ’87 
ascended  the  riser  at  the  front  of  the  room 
without  a  mic.  No  problem,  Doyle  told 
the  audience  some  SO  strong  on  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  late  February.  “I  talk  loud,”  he  said. 
“But  that’s  how  an  entrepreneur  has  to  be: 
You  have  to  be  nimble,  flexible,  create 


things  out  of  nothing,  and  you  just  go  with 
the  flow.” 

The  participants  in  Accelerate@Shea, 
the  startup  incubator  serving  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduate  students  across  the 
University,  seemed  to  receive  the  wisdom 
converted:  They  stood  nodding  around 
a  cluster  of  high-top  tables,  themselves 
prepared  to  take  the  stage  to  describe  their 
recent  entrepreneurial  undertakings. 

The  nearly  30  of  them,  representing  12 
young  companies,  had  just  spent  the 
previous  six  weeks  developing  their  ideas 


into  prototypes,  websites,  apps,  MVPs 
(minimum  viable  products),  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  They’d  been  chosen  by  the  student 
executive  team  of  the  Shea  Center  from 
a  pool  of  applicants,  on  the  strength  of 
their  ideas  and  commitment.  Aided  by 
mentoring  from  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and 
members  ofBoston’s  startup  community, 
they  had  coded,  marketed,  manufactured, 
and  incorporated.  Now  they  would  share 
the  results. 

Doyle  ceded  the  stage,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents,  mic-less  and  in-turn,  stood  to  pitch. 
“Minno  is  the  first  ever  social  card,”  said 
senior  Trevor  Massey  of  his  enterprise. 
“Linkedln  is  your  business  resume;  Minno 
is  going  to  be  your  social  media  resume.” 
(A  communication  major,  Massey  is  one 
of  a  number  of  students  in  the  Morrissey 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  participating 
in  the  program  this  spring.) 

“Millions  of  people  have  been  crazy 
for  simple  but  challenging  games  on  their 
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mobile  phones,”  said  Wanting  Zhu  ’2 1 . 
“Just  think  about  it:  What  if  we  could  use 
the  popularity  of  those  games  to  build 
brand  awareness  for  businesses?  That’s 
exactly  what  Freedie  is  doing.” 

“Genis  is  a  sustainable  apparel  brand 
that  focuses  on  creating  products  out  of 
upcycled  fishing  nets  and  plastic  bottles,” 
said  Will  Dailey  ’20.  “Our  first  product  is  a 
women’s  bomber  jacket  that  looks  as  good 
on  the  beach  as  it  does  on  a  night  out.” 

A  few  presenters  clearly  rued  the 
absent  sound  system,  including  Suhee 
Vesper  Yun  T8.  “You’ll  have  to  bear 
with  my  asthma,”  she  said,  stifling  coughs 
as  she  introduced  the  toy  company  for 
which  she  has  filed  three  patent  applica¬ 
tions.  “At  Dream  Dolls,  we  believe  toys 
can  promote  diversity  and  character  by 
allowing  children  and  collectors  to  choose 
everything  from  body  shape,  height,  body 
color,  tattoos,  piercings — you  draw  it,  you 
sketch  it,  you  tell  us,  [we’ll]  make  it.” 

“Forgive  my  appearance  and  the  way 
I’m  talking,”  said  Brian  Gong,  a  junior  and 
a  member  of  the  fencing  team,  brandish¬ 
ing  a  bandaged  hand.  “I  was  competing 
this  weekend  at  the  ACC  championships, 
and  I  got  a  mild  concussion  and  a  sprained 
wrist.”  His  company,  LinQ,  creates  web 
tools  to  help  students  share  resumes, 
contact  information,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  with  campus  recruiters,  the  result  of 
which,  Gong  said,  will  be  a  more  respect¬ 
ful  job  search.  “It  was  drilled  into  my  head 
that  I  needed  to  pitch,  pitch,  pitch,”  he  said 
of  his  experience  attending  career  fairs.  “It 
just  didn’t  sound  like  me.” 

Concussed,  coughing,  confident,  or 
shy — the  students  introduced  their  prod¬ 
ucts  elevator-style,  without  videos,  slide- 
shows,  or  other  aides.  In  15  minutes,  1 1 
groups  delivered  pitches.  (Due  to  a  sched¬ 
uling  conflict,  Kelly  Stone  ’  1 9,  the  founder 
of  Koru  Clothing,  which  designs  apparel 
for  individuals  with  development  disabili¬ 
ties,  could  not  attend.) 

Crackers  and  cheese,  fruit  and  bottled 
water  had  been  set  out  on  a  black-clothed 
sideboard  at  stage  left.  And  from  wooden 
tables  horseshoeing  the  library  walls  hung 
computer  paper  on  which  was  printed 
the  name  of  each  presenting  startup: 

Venu  (connecting  musicians  with  their 
fans),  impact.d  (data  gathering  for  non¬ 
profits),  Fisherman  (restaurant  websites), 


Unifly  Abroad  (services  for  undergraduates 
studying  overseas),  and  on.  Ignoring  the 
snacks  (for  the  most  part),  the  students 
reconnoitered  with  teammates  at  their 
tables  after  presenting  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  audience — some  joining  genteel 
scrums,  cellphones  in  hands,  to  demon¬ 
strate  or  display  their  products  to  faculty, 
students,  and  guests.  Business  cards  were 
exchanged,  and  growth  strategies  spelled 
out.  Standing  before  his  table,  MBA 

Confident  or  shy— the 
students  introduced  their 
products  elevator-style, 
without  videos,  slideshows, 
or  other  aides.  Within 
15  minutes,  11  groups  had 
delivered  pitches.  Then, 
cellphones  in  hand,  they 
joined  genteel  scrums 
and  met  their  audience 
for  demonstrations. 

student  Peter  MacDonald  of  Wunderite 
cradled  a  laptop  with  a  touchscreen  and 
swiped  through  a  demo  of  the  MVP  he’d 
developed  for  the  company’s  website. 

“One  of  the  classes  I  took  focuses 
on  SQL,”  MacDonald  explained,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Structured  Query  Language,  a 
programming  code.  “I  literally  applied  it 
right  away.”  Wunderite,  which  consists 
of  five  undergraduates,  a  law  student, 
and  four  additional  MBA  students,  has 
been  described  by  Crunchbase,  an  online 
news  site  that  covers  startups,  as  “a  data 
exchange  platform  for  the  commercial 
insurance  marketplace.”  MacDonald 
puts  it  this  way:  Wunderite  provides  busi¬ 
nesses  with  “a  Facebook  profile,  but  for 
insurance.” 

JB  Bruggeman  T9,  whose  company 
employs  students  to  deliver  dining-hall 
food  direct-to-dorm,  handed  out  white 
T-shirts  branded  with  its  name,  BC 
GET  Delivery.  (“We  found  that  students 
respond  well  to  being  given  free  cloth¬ 
ing.”)  He  and  cofounder  Jack  Antico 
’21  launched  the  program  at  Boston 
College’s  Hillside  Cafe  in  January,  a  mile¬ 


stone  achieved,  he  said,  with  the  help  of 
Accelerate@Shea. 

“The  most  important  thing  that  this 
program  provides  is  mentorship  and 
leadership,”  Bruggeman  said.  “My  busi¬ 
ness  started  as  an  idea,  and  I  was  seeing 
it  through,  but  I  needed  help  with  legal,  I 
needed  help  with  PR,  I  needed  help  with 
other  marketing  things,  I  needed  help  with 
leading  a  team  and  building  a  team.” 

Through  the  Shea  Center’s  ongoing 
speaker  series,  Bruggeman  gleaned  practi¬ 
cal  advice  from  working  entrepreneurs, 
including  Duncan  Walker  T  3,  head  of 
research  and  strategy  for  the  digital 
marketer  Jebbit.  Walker,  who  attended 
Demo  Day,  is  a  board  member  of  Soaring 
Startup  Circle,  the  accelerator  and  venture 
fund  created  by  and  for  Boston  College 
alumni  (slogan:  “From  the  Heights  to 
new  heights”).  Last  year,  Soaring  Startup 
Circle  accepted  three  former  Accelerate@ 
Shea  companies — Darkroom,  Busways, 
and  CompuCog — to  participate  in  its 
1 2-week  summer  accelerator,  a  distinction 
that  comes  with  office  space,  mentorship, 
and  an  initial  investment. 

To  the  students  of  Accelerate@Shea, 
Walker  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
metrics-based  approach.  “Measure  every¬ 
thing,”  Bruggeman  recalls  him  saying, 
advice  that  continues  to  shape  how  GET 
Delivery  makes  decisions. 

After  two  hours,  the  audience 
started  to  disperse.  The  room  quieted, 
and  Bruggeman  began  packing  away 
the  extra  T-shirts.  Other  presenters 
were  stowing  laptops,  cellphones,  and 
marketing  handouts.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks,  Bruggeman,  his  fellow  presenters, 
and  more  student  entrepreneurs  would 
enter  their  business  plans  into  the 
undergraduate-run  Boston  College 
Venture  Competition.  The  winner 
receives  $15,000. 

Bruggeman  paused  to  survey  the  thin¬ 
ning  crowd.  “The  best  part  about  events 
like  this  is  that  you  get  the  opportunity  to 
tell  people  about  your  idea. . . .  The  biggest 
thing  is  making  sure  the  word  gets  out,” 
he  said.  “As  soon  as  possible,  we’re  going 
to  be  in  every  single  dining  hall  here.  And 
soon  after  that,  we’re  going  to  be  in  every 
single  dining  hall  in  America.”  ■ 

Christopher  Amenta  is  a  Boston-area  writer. 


CLOSE-UP:  THE  BIKE  LIBRARY 


IN  ADDITION  TO  MORE  THAN  2.3 

million  volumes,  the  O'Neill  Library  of¬ 
fers  card-carrying  members  of  the  Boston 
College  community  the  loan  of  laptops, 
headphones,  external  hard  drives,  micro¬ 
phones,  digital  recorders,  and  21 -speed 
Trek  7.0  bicycles. 

That  last  item  is  an  initiative  of  Bike 
BC,  the  student  club  that  organizes  no- 
rider-left-behind  group  rides  and  promotes 
recreational  cycling  generally.  The  free 
bike-share  program  was  launched  in  fall 
2016  with  10  of  the  aluminum  frame  hy¬ 
brids  (in  three  sizes)  stored  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Garage.  The  bikes  may  be  checked  out  at 
the  O'Neill  circulation  desk  for  a  24-hour 
period,  with  helmets  and  front  and  rear 
LED  lights.  In  2017  the  organization  pur¬ 
chased  another  10  Treks  for  the  Newton 
Campus  (sign-out  is  via  the  Law  Library). 
Bike  BC  has  some  300  registered  users. 

Club  president  Ben  Li  '19,  an  account¬ 


ing  and  information  systems  major,  says 
the  idea  came  from  a  visit  to  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  only  other  Boston-area  school 
with  such  a  program.  Bike  BC  coordinated 
with  Boston  College's  Transportation  and 
Parking  Services,  Office  of  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  Office  of  Residential  Life  to 
design  the  program,  which  is  funded  by 
an  alumni  legacy  grant  and  the  Office  of 
Student  Involvement. 

Prospective  riders  must  attend  an 
hour-long  safety  training  session.  At  a 
March  15  orientation  in  Higgins  310, 
Stephen  Heinrichs,  an  instructor  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  League  of  American  Bicyclists, 
showed  15  students  how  to  inspect  a 
bike's  brakes,  tires,  and  other  compo¬ 
nents;  adjust  seat  height  and  helmet  fit; 
deploy  the  two  locks  that  come  with 
each  machine;  and  ride  safely  in  an  urban 
environment.  "Stay  four  feet  from  parked 
cars— that's  the  dreaded  'door  zone'— and 
don't  assume  bike  lanes  are  safe,"  he  told 


the  group,  "be  illuminated  and  reflective." 
Then  Li  and  fellow  board  members  Ales¬ 
sandro  Zenati  '21  and  Pranav  Parikh  '20 
introduced  What3words,  a  mobile  app 
that  divides  the  globe  into  three-by-three- 
meter  squares  (57  trillion  of  them)  and 
assigns  each  a  unique  three-word  code, 
thereby  allowing  a  cyclist  to  send  the 
exact  coordinates  of  a  broken  bike  to  Bike 
BC.  The  program  has  suffered  no  flats  thus 
far  and  only  one  accident— "a  car-door  in¬ 
cident,"  says  Li.  “Everyone  was  okay,  but 
the  front  wheel  was  pretty  messed  up." 

Through  April  2018,  the  two  libraries 
had  recorded  513  rentals,  with  under¬ 
graduates  accounting  for  489,  graduate 
students  22,  and  faculty  and  staff  one 
apiece.  In  a  club  survey,  a  majority  of  re¬ 
spondents  cited  "errands  (e.g.,  groceries)" 
as  their  reason  for  borrowing. 

Bike  BC  hopes  to  double  its  fleet  in 
the  next  three  years.  Li  considers  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  matter  of  environmental  responsi¬ 
bility.  "Instead  of  taking  an  Uber  to  the  T 
station  at  Cleveland  Circle,"  he  says  with 
a  smile,  "ride  a  bike."  —Thomas  Cooper 


Willard  then  ushered  the  man  nick¬ 
named  “The  Boss”  into  the  conversation. 
Springsteen’s  music,  notably  including 
his  1987  Tunnel  of  Love  album,  has  peren¬ 
nially  delighted  Catholic  writers,  among 
them  the  late  priest-novelist-sociologist 
Andrew  Greeley,  who  once  wrote:  “If . . . 
you  assume  that  the  Church  exists  to  serve 
people  by  bringing  a  message  of  hope  and 
renewal,  of  light  and  water  and  rebirth, 
to  a  world  steeped  in  tragedy  and  sin, 
you  rejoice  that  such  a  troubadour  sings 
stories  that  maybe  even  he  does  not  know 
are  Catholic.”  The  rock  musician  him¬ 
self  said  in  his  recent  autobiography  that 
Catholicism  is  “the  world  where  I  found 
the  beginning  of  my  song,”  a  land  of  “great 
and  harsh  beauty,  of  fantastic  stories,  of 
unimaginable  punishment  and  infinite 
reward.” 

Parsing  Springsteen’s  account  that 
he  seldom  participates  in  “my  religion,” 
Willard  told  the  group:  “So  he’s  accept¬ 
ing  a  definition  of  religion,  of  what  counts 
to  participate  or  not.  But  he  also  doesn’t 
know  how  to  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
belonging  that  is  still  very  real  for  him. 
This  is  a  beautiful  case  study  for  thinking 
about  Catholic  afterlives.” 

By  then,  others  in  the  room  were  offer¬ 
ing  their  thoughts  about  Willard’s  project. 
Mark  Massa,  SJ,  executive  director  of  the 
Boisi  Center  and  a  scholar  who  specializes 
in  American  Catholic  history  since  World 
War  II,  was  interested  in  the  “markers”  that 
she  would  use  to  distinguish  between  the 
ponderable  Catholic  afterlife  of  someone 
like  Springsteen  and  the  doubtful  influenc¬ 
es  on,  say,  comedian  Bill  Maher,  a  combat¬ 
ively  ex-Catholic  atheist.  Earlier,  Willard 
had  characterized  Maher  as  someone  so 
infuriated  by  religion  that  “he  just  can’t 
leave  the  party,  even  if  he’s  just  scream¬ 
ing  at  people  about  what  a  terrible  party 
it  is.”  Answering  Massa’s  question  about 
markers,  Willard  said  she  looks  closely  at 
“formation,”  such  as  whether  someone 
practiced  the  faith  until  age  seven  (a  bow  to 
Greeley’s  quip  that  “if  we  have  you  at  seven, 
we  have  you  for  life”)  or  whether  Catholic 
teachings  on  service  to  others  and  the  com¬ 
mon  good  still  have  a  hold.  “But,”  she  said, 
seeming  to  allude  back  to  Maher,  “it’s  also 
about  whether  you  just  can’t  leave.” 

A  twenty-something  student  at  Boston 
College’s  graduate  School  of  Theology 


and  Ministry  pointed  to  a  more  distinct 
marker.  She  mentioned  that  many  of  her 
professedly  ex-Catholic  friends  “love  giv¬ 
ing  something  up”  during  Lent  (which 
was  soon  to  end  at  the  time  of  the  col¬ 
loquium).  “They  feel  there  is  something 
really  meaningful  in  that,  and  they  can’t 
fully  articulate  why,”  the  student  related. 
Willard  offered  a  possible  explanation 
having  to  do  with  hyper-consumerism. 

“So,  being  asked  to  give  up  something  for 
40  days  can  feel  like  a  huge  recognition  of 
your  humanity,  that  you  need  to  have  some 
kind  of  restraint,  that  you  are  an  agent,” 
she  said. 

An  older  woman  from  the  wider 
Boston  community  spoke  of  friends  and 
colleagues  who,  long  after  they’ve  turned 
away  from  Catholic  observance,  continue 
to  do  volunteer  service  through  parishes 
and  agencies  such  as  Catholic  Charities. 


Go  figure 

By  Ben  Birnbaum 

They  love  the  Birch  and  Swinnerton-Dyer 
conjecture.  Shouldn't  we? 

Avner  Ash  and  Robert  Gross,  who 
are  old  friends  as  well  as  faculty 
colleagues,  specialize  in  number  theory, 
or  relationships  among  whole  numbers. 
Once  called  arithmetic,  it  may  well  be 
the  primal  subdivision  of  mathematics, 
evidenced  in  equations  scratched  into 
Babylonian  clay  tablets  nearly  4,000  years 
ago. 

Until  quite  recently  number  theory  was 
considered  (sniffily,  by  some  of  its  practi¬ 
tioners)  part  of  pure  mathematics,  without 
practical  implications;  but  cryptography 
and  cybersecurity,  which  are  dependent 
on  number  theory,  changed  that,  and  the 
area  is  one  of  three — along  with  algebraic 
geometry  and  topology — in  which  the 
Boston  College  mathematics  department 
has  invested  since  it  was  enlarged  and 
transformed  from  a  teaching  depart- 


A  middle-aged  man  who  is  a  Boston 
College  employee  said  he  attended  an 
evangelical  Protestant  theological  school 
where  probably  half  of  the  born-again 
Christian  students  had  been  raised 
Catholic.  He  said  their  Catholic  lessons 
stuck  with  them  even  as  they  were  drawn 
“more  toward  Scripture  and  a  personal 
relationship  with  God,”  which  are  itali¬ 
cized  in  evangelicalism. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion,  Willard 
referred  to  herself,  without  elaboration,  as 
“a  Catholic  afterlifer.”  In  an  interview,  she 
recalled  learning  from  her  grandparents 
about  Catholic  social- justice  movements 
including  the  storied  Catholic  Worker 
communities — examples  that  she  and  her 
young  family  now  try  to  follow,  outside 
Church  structures.  “And  I  say  the  Hail 
Mary  at  the  most  terrifying  moments  of 
my  life,”  she  added.  ■ 


ment  into  a  doctorate-granting  unit  in 
September  2010. 

Gross,  a  scholarly-bearded  associate 
professor  and  the  kind  of  classical  music 
lover  who  reads  orchestral  scores  like  they 
were  stories,  arrived  at  the  Heights  from 
MIT  in  1 984.  Ash,  with  a  doctorate  from 
Harvard  and  an  endearing  habit  of  smil¬ 
ing  encouragingly  ahead  of  the  punchline 
you’re  about  to  offer  (and  which  he’s 
already  figured  out),  arrived  as  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor  in  2000,  having  previously  taught  at 
Ohio  State.  Friends  since  the  early  1 990s, 
they  share  a  high  regard  for  serious  read¬ 
ing  and  thought,  a  belief  that  jeans  and 
sneakers  are  fashion  enough  for  this  world, 
and  a  habit  of  congenial  dispute,  like  a 
couple  of  cousins  who  grew  up  next  door 
to  each  other. 

And  both  are  distressed  by  the  fact  that 


Forever  Catholic? 


By  William  Bole 

A  scholar  probes  the  identity  that  endures 
when  a  person  leaves  the  Church 

In  his  2016  autobiography,  Born  to 
Run,  Bruce  Springsteen  reflected  on 
his  unclear  status  as  a  Roman  Catholic: 

“I  don’t  often  participate  in  my  religion, 
but  I  know  somewhere  . . .  deep  inside  . . . 
I’m  still  on  the  team.”  Those  words,  in  all 
their  ambiguity,  helped  frame  a  lunchtime 
colloquium  that  looked  at  the  multitudes 
of  Americans  who  have  left  behind  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  not  completely. 

Boston  College’s  Boisi  Center  for 
Religion  and  American  Public  Life  hosted 
the  March  27  gathering  at  the  mock-Tudor 
house  it  occupies  on  Quincy  Road,  steps 
from  Middle  Campus.  Mara  Willard,  a 
2017-18  visiting  scholar  at  the  center, 
led  the  conversation  titled  “Catholic 
Afterlives.”  The  term  refers,  in  her  coin¬ 
age  of  it,  not  to  the  great  beyond  but  to  the 
ways  that  Catholicism  sticks  with  people 
after  they’ve  lapsed  from  the  faith  or  even 
renounced  it  altogether. 

Research  indicates  that  if  ex-Catholics 
were  a  religious  denomination  of  their 
own,  they’d  be  the  second  largest  in  the 
United  States,  behind  Catholics  still  in 
the  fold  (who  make  up  about  a  fifth  of  the 
U.S.  population)  and  ahead  of  Southern 
Baptists.  Nearly  10  percent  of  Americans 
use  the  “ex”  when  explaining  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Catholicism,  according  to 
polling  by  the  Pew  Research  Center.  A 
separate  group,  equal  in  size  to  the  exes 
and  not  counted  among  their  number,  is 
only  slightly  more  tethered  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  upbringing.  These  people,  dubbed 
“cultural  Catholics,”  tell  pollsters  that 
they’re  Catholic  “in  some  way,”  even 
though  they  now  belong  to  another  reli¬ 
gious  denomination  or  to  none  at  all, 
according  to  Pew’s  findings. 

An  assistant  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Willard  is  in  the  early  stages  of  research 
on  Catholic  afterlives,  and  she  wants  to 


bring  all  of  these  groups  sympathetically 
into  religious  focus.  “We  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  positive  words  for  talking  about  people 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  Church’s 
institutional  life  anymore,”  she  said  at  the 
start  of  her  presentation.  “But  if  we’re  not 
defining  people  negatively  by  their  absence 
from  the  pews,  maybe  we  can  perceive 
their  Catholic  identity  persisting  in  their 
practices  and  their  attitudes.” 

Willard  stood  in  front  of  a  white-brick 
fireplace  with  a  screen  above,  facing  her 
audience  of  two  dozen  or  so  faculty  and 
staff,  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents,  and  guests  from  local  communities. 

The  speaker  explained  that  she  became 
interested  in  the  topic  while  working 
on  her  project  at  Boisi  that  focuses  on 
Catholics  (and  former  Catholics)  who 
were  galvanized  to  push  for  reform  in 
the  Church  by  the  clergy  sexual  abuse 
scandals  revealed  a  decade  and  a  half 


Springsteen  (above  in  2016):  Catholicism  "is 


ago.  She  clicked  on  a  press  photo  of  an 
older  man — a  childhood  victim  of  clergy 
abuse — standing  in  the  rain  and  demon¬ 
strating  alone  outside  the  Vatican  embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C.  “I  don’t  want  to  call 
him  Catholic.  He  doesn’t  want  to  call 
himself  Catholic,”  she  said,  but  added 
that  religion  scholars  (she  earned  her 
doctorate  in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of 
religious  studies  at  Harvard  University) 
and  others  need  a  “richer  vocabulary”  for 
describing  such  a  person’s  relationship  to 
Catholicism. 

Willard  recounted  some  empirical 
research,  including  Pew’s  finding  that  a 
little  more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  Catholics 
leave  the  Church  at  some  point  in  their 
lives  (most  never  to  return).  She  didn’t 
specifically  cite  Millennials  (born  between 
1981  and  1 996)  but  they  have  played  no 
small  part  in  the  outflow:  More  than  a 
third  of  them  who  were  raised  Catholic 
are  now  exes;  and  many  of  them  say 
they’re  “done”  with  religious  affiliation 
altogether,  reports  a  new  study,  Going, 
Going,  Gone,  by  St.  Mary’s  Press  and 
Georgetown  University’s  Center  for 
Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate. 
According  to  the  study,  “disaffiliation” 
from  Catholicism  by  this  generation  is 
an  “intentional  choice  ...  in  a  secularized 
society  where  faith  and  religious  practice 
are  seen  as  one  option  among  many.” 


the  world  where  I  found  the  beginning  of  my  song." 


Ash  (left)  and  Gross  in  the  mathematics  department's  faculty  lounge  in  Maloney  Hall. 


mathematics,  which  they  count  a  cultural 
and  intellectual  glory — “This  wonderful 
subject  to  which  we’ve  devoted  our  lives,” 
says  Ash  without  irony — is  not  viewed  as 
glorious  in  their  native  land.  “In  France,” 
notes  Gross,  with  intended  irony,  “great 
mathematicians  are  on  postage  stamps!” 

And  so  in  a  modest  attempt  to  fix 
American  culture,  soon  after  Ash  came 
to  Boston  College,  the  two  men,  who 
had  previously  collaborated  on  scholarly 
papers  (e.g.,  “Generalized  non-abelian 
reciprocity  laws:  a  context  for  Wiles’s 
proof”),  began  collaborating  on  a  book 
that  would  explain  number  theory  to  those 
who  cared  to  know.  “We  wanted  to  put 
out  a  book  that  was  accessible  but  that 
was  pure  and  theoretical,”  says  Gross — by 
which  he  means  it  would  be  longer  on 
numbers  and  equations,  and  shorter  on 
words — “because  that’s  the  way  we  think 
about  mathematics.”  “A  book  that’s  not 
about  puzzles  or  the  weird  habits  of  math¬ 
ematicians,”  adds  Ash,  with  a  not  terribly 
sympathetic  nod  toward  popular  movies 
such  as  A  Beautiful  Mind  and  Good  Will 
Hunting  that  are  focused  on  the  troubled 
adventures  of  charismatic,  dysfunctional 
math  geniuses. 

Beginning  in  2006,  and  over  the  course 
of  10  years,  Ash  and  Gross  published 


three  books  for  a  Princeton  University 
Press  series  designed  to  address  readers 
who  have  a  sophisticated — but  not  profes¬ 
sional — interest  in  mathematics.  The  first 
was  titled  Fearless  Symmetry:  Exposing 
the  Hidden  Patterns  of  Numbers.  “It’s  for 
people  who  want  to  gain  insight  [into 
number  theory]  and  are  not  afraid  of  alge¬ 
bra,”  says  Princeton  editor  Vickie  Kearn. 
Their  second  book,  published  in  20 1 2  and 
built  for  readers  who  have  basic  calculus 
as  well  as  algebra,  is  Elliptic  Tales:  Curves, 
Counting,  and  Number  Theory,  which  eluci¬ 
dates,  among  other  worthy  mysteries,  the 
Birch  and  Swinnerton-Dyer  conjecture, 
an  open  problem  in  number  theory,  and 
one  of  seven  “Millennium  Prize  Problems” 
worth  a  million  dollars  in  bounty  to  the 
person  who  arrives  at  a  solution.  (Ash 
and  Gross,  after  making  several  efforts 
to  jointly  describe  the  book  to  me  in  one 
sentence,  were  finally  satisfied  with  land¬ 
ing  on  this  bit  of  a  prose  poem:  “It’s  about 
solving  certain  cubic  equations  where  very 
surprising  geometry  intersects  with  the 
numerical  properties  of  the  solutions.”) 
Ash  and  Gross’s  third  book,  published  in 
20 1 6,  is  Summing  It  Up:  From  One  Plus 
One  to  Modern  Number  Theory,  and  is  the 
most  challenging  of  the  volumes.  The  first 
section  requires  college  algebra,  the  second 


calculus,  and  the  third  “some  knowledge  of 
group  theory  and  geometry,”  says  Kearn, 
whose  main — and  considerable — business 
is  mathematics  monographs,  but  who  very 
deliberately  publishes  a  handful  of  books 
each  year  that  are  aimed  at  “readers  who 
are  curious  about  contemporary  math¬ 
ematics.” 

Sitting  in  Gross’s  Coolidge  Corner 
living  room  on  a  sunny  late-winter  after¬ 
noon,  Ash  and  Gross  talked  about  how 
they  came  to  be  academic  mathematicians. 
For  Ash,  it  was  the  influence  of  his  father, 
an  engineer,  who  first  taught  him  math; 
for  Gross  it  was  alert  teachers  who  pro¬ 
vided  what  he  needed.  Ash  talked  about 
the  methodical  sensibility  that  mathemat¬ 
ics  requires.  “Math  isn’t  like  literature,” 
he  says,  “where  if  you  don’t  understand 
Moby-Dick,  you  can  still  understand 
N orthanger  Abbey."  Math,  he  continues, 

“is  always  building  on  itself,  and  if  you 
can’t  collect  and  retain  successive  layers 
of  information,  you  get  lost.  And  that  may 
be  why  a  lot  of  people  drop  out  of  the 
game.  They  missed  a  step.”  Gross  recalls 
learning  how  to  “cast  out  nines” — a  way 
of  checking  arithmetic  solutions — when 
he  was  a  young  child,  and  going  home  and 
writing  “lists  of  numbers  and  adding  them 
on  a  calculator  and  then  casting  out  the 
nines  and  seeing  that  it  always  worked!” 
Ash  talks  about  the  pleasure  of  wrestling 
with  seemingly  intractable  theorems. 

“It’s  like  romance,”  he  says.  “You  start 
with  a  feeling  toward  someone  [and]  all 
kinds  of  experiences  crystalize  around 
that;  all  kinds  of  efforts,  some  success¬ 
ful,  some  unsuccessful — a  history.”  Ash 
says  he  believes  it’s  the  concept  of  proof 
that  is  one  of  math’s  central  attractions. 

In  the  fading  winter  light,  he  and  Gross 
trade  names  of  mathematicians  who  made 
famous  discoveries  while  failing  to  solve 
the  problem  they  were  chasing. 

As  to  the  books  they’ve  authored,  none 
is  a  bestseller,  but  they  do  sell,  to  people 
who  email  their  critiques  and  gratitude 
and  requests  for  tutorial  assistance. 

Judging  from  responses,  Ash  and  Gross 
say,  their  typical  reader  is  an  engineer,  a 
retired  scientist  or  physician,  or  a  high 
school  hotshot  who  wants  to  prove  he  can 
tangle  with  a  couple  of  university  faculty. 
They  respond  to  every  communication, 
and  they’re  considering  a  fourth  book.  ■ 


Border  crossing 

By  Jeri  Zeder 


A  blueprint  for  studying  the  New  World 

As  the  moon  waxed  full  in  August  of 
1680,  some  70  Pueblo  communi¬ 
ties,  emboldened  by  months  of  intricate 
and  clandestine  plotting,  rose  up  in  a 
bloody  insurrection  against  their  Spanish 
colonizers.  They  destroyed  missions  and 
churches,  killed  priests  and  friars,  kid¬ 
napped  women,  and,  in  the  end,  slaugh¬ 
tered  nearly  20  percent  of  New  Mexico’s 
Spanish  population — around  400  persons 
in  all. 

Why?  Religious  reasons,  according 
to  most  accounts  of  the  famous  Pueblo 
Rebellion.  But  Andres  Resendez,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  has  another  explana¬ 
tion:  the  enslavement  of  the  indigenous 
peoples  by  Spanish  colonists.  On  October 
16,  2017,  Resendez  was  the  inaugural 
speaker  in  the  Early  Americas  Seminar 
series  that  debuted  in  Devlin  101  at 
Boston  College.  Organized  by  associate 
professor  of  history  Owen  Stanwood  and 
funded  by  the  University’s  Institute  for 


the  Liberal  Arts,  the  seminar  is  designed 
to  bring  four  outside  scholars  to  campus 
each  year — researchers  whose  projects 
cross  the  American  Hemisphere’s  bor¬ 
ders,  languages,  and  long-accepted  aca¬ 
demic  conventions. 

“Latin  American  and  North  American 
histories  and  literatures  usually  remain  in 
their  specialist  bubbles,  despite  the  many 
insights  that  practitioners  in  these  fields 
could  offer  one  another,”  Stanwood  wrote 
in  his  proposal  for  the  seminar,  which 
was  accepted  in  the  spring  of  2017.  With 
the  Jesuits’  historically  strong  presence  in 
Latin  America,  he  noted,  the  University 
is  well-positioned  for  a  pan-American 
approach.  Granted,  the  seminar  has  reso¬ 
nance  in  the  current  political  atmosphere, 
but  “we  are  not  inherently  political  in  any 
of  these  talks,”  Stanwood  says.  “What  we 
want  to  do  is  show . . .  how  we  can’t  under¬ 
stand  North  American  history,  North 
American  culture,  without  these  connec¬ 
tions  to  Latin  America,  and  vice-versa.” 


Guest  speakers  spend  two  days  on 
campus,  starting  with  an  early  evening 
lecture  and  dinner  with  interested  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students.  The  next  day  brings  a 
lunch-time  roundtable  attended  largely  by 
graduate  students  and  faculty.  In  addition 
to  Resendez,  this  academic  year’s  present¬ 
ers  included  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
Ralph  Bauer,  whose  talk  focused  on  reli¬ 
gious  and  scientific  thinking  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Catalan  philosopher  Ramon  Llull 
(circa  1 232-1316)  and  the  Jesuit  theolo¬ 
gian  Jose  de  Acosta  (1540-1600).  Llull 
developed  a  unified  system  of  knowledge 
about  all  things  (scientific  and  spiritual), 
which  he  believed  was  well-suited  to  mis¬ 
sionary  work;  the  Spanish-born  Acosta,  a 
missionary  to  Peru,  wrote  A  Natural  and 
Moral  History  of  the  Indies  and  an  opus  on 
the  challenges  to  conversion  in  the  New 
World. 

On  March  12,  University  of  Virginia 
professor  of  English  Anna  Brickhouse 
delivered  a  talk  titled  “Earthquake 
Aesthetics,”  drawn  from  a  book  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Brickhouse  discussed  how  the  1 6th- 
century  Peruvian  writer  El  Inca  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega  and  the  1 9th-century  U.S. 
novelist  Herman  Melville  each  used  the 
metaphor  of  catastrophe — in  Garcilaso ’s 
case,  earthquakes,  and  in  Melville’s  case 
the  whale,  which  he  sometimes  likened 
to  an  earthquake  (Ahab  once  referring  to 
“my  earthquake  life”).  In  his  1609  account 
of  Peruvian  history,  Garcilaso  turned  the 
fact  of  frequent  earthquakes  in  Lima  to 
a  foreshadowing  of  Spanish  conquest, 
Brickhouse  said,  and  then  turned  it  again 
to  underscore  the  colony’s  fragility  in  the 
face  of  indigenous  rebellion.  Melville,  she 
said,  similarly  used  the  catastrophe  that 
was  Moby  Dick  to  convey,  in  Ishmael’s 
words,  a  “wondrous,  inverted  visitation  of 
one  of  those  so-called  judgments  of  God.” 

The  challenges  of  comparative,  inter¬ 
disciplinary  thinking  emerged  during  the 
seminar’s  Q&A  sessions.  Resendez,  for 
example,  is  author  of  The  Other  Slavery: 
The  Uncovered  Story  of  Indian  Enslavement 
in  America  (2016),  a  groundbreaking 
study  that  won  a  20 1 7  Bancroft  Prize  and 
was  a  finalist  for  a  201 6  National  Book 
Award.  During  the  lunch-time  roundtable 
on  the  second  day  of  his  visit,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  asked  him  to  compare  the 
work  of  researching  Indian  and  African 


slavery  in  North  America.  Resendez 
noted  that  traffic  in  native  slaves,  declared 
illegal  by  Spain  in  1542,  was  managed  in 
back  rooms  into  the  20th  century  in  the 
American  Southwest.  By  contrast,  the 
African  slave  trade  in  North  America  was 
from  the  start  legal,  and  the  practice  was 
heavily  documented  in  ship  manifests  and 
bills  of  sale.  It  has  therefore  been  harder 
for  scholars  and  others  to  piece  together 


the  breadth  and  ramifications  of  Indian 

According  to  associate  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  Sylvia  Sellers-Garcia — a  co-organizer 
of  the  Early  Americas  Seminar  along  with 
assistant  professor  of  English  Adam  Lewis 
and  associate  professor  of  Hispanic  stud¬ 
ies  Sarah  Beckjord  — an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  are  looking  at  the  Americas 
as  a  unit.  “We  are  hoping,”  she  says,  “that 


the  seminar  will  create  a  productive  cross- 
through  for  people  who  work  on  this 
region  and  in  this  time  period.” 

To  that  end,  Stanwood  is  looking  ahead 
to  speakers  who  can  address  the  early 
Caribbean  experience,  the  translation  of 
Native  American  languages,  and  issues  of 
race  in  1 9th-century  nation -building.  ■ 

Jeri  Zeder  is  a  writer  in  the  Boston  area. 


Gold  standard 


On  February  22  in  Cangeung,  South  Korea,  the  U.S.  Olympic  women's  ice  hockey  team  — with  five  current  and  alumni  Eagles 
on  its  23-player  roster— beat  Canada  3-2  in  a  shootout,  taking  the  gold  medal.  The  Eagles,  who  contributed  four  assists  over 
the  games,  were  (from  left)  Haley  Skarupa  '16,  Cayla  Barnes  '22,  Kali  Flanagan  '19,  Megan  Keller  '19,  and  Emily  Pfalzer  '15. 
Days  earlier  and  6,770  miles  away,  the  short-handed  Boston  College  women's  ice  hockey  team  took  its  third  consecutive 
Beanpot,  with  a  4-3  overtime  victory  against  Boston  University.  Toronto  native  Daryl  Watts  '21,  with  four  goals  and  an  assist 
in  two  games,  was  named  tournament  MVP,  and  in  March,  after  an  82-point  season,  she  became  the  first  freshman  ever  to  be 
named  national  player  of  the  year. 


Together 

ALLIED  AS  STUDENTS,  THEY  REMAIN  'THE  BROTHERS' 


BY  ZACHARY  JASON 
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eled  from  Delaware,  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  and  from 
their  nearby  offices  to  meet  at  a  steakhouse  in  New  York 
City’s  Meatpacking  District.  Graduates  of  Boston  College, 
now  in  their  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  they  were  a  styl¬ 
ish  group:  herringbone  and  pinstripe  suits,  gingham  ties 
and  paisley  bowties,  pocket  squares  of  butterscotch  yellow, 
Oxford  blue,  regal  purple.  Lawyers,  bankers,  entrepreneurs, 
businessmen,  and  above  all,  intimates  for  three  decades,  they 
were  exuberant:  extending  bear  hugs,  laughter,  photographs 
of  their  children,  playful  ribbing.  “Here’s  the  guy  who 
really  broke  the  black  stereotype  at  BC:  a  6’5”  tuba  player,” 
said  Reginald  Cadet  ’90  as  Clifford  Isaac  ’90  walked  in. 
After  half  an  hour,  Martin  Pierre  ’89,  Ph.D.’02,  the  group’s 
acknowledged  leader,  clinked  his  glass  with  a  spoon  and  said, 
“Brothers,  let’s  sit  down  and  begin.”  And  they  sat  down  to 
dinner. 


All  told,  the  Talented  Tenth,  as  they 

named  themselves  in  the  fall  of  1986,  consisted 
of  29  men  who  attended  Boston  College  between  1985 
and  1992.  (All  graduated  but  one,  who  left  on  account  of 
illness.)  They  took  their  name  from  a  phrase  introduced 
almost  a  century  earher  by  the  white  Baptist  minister 
Henry  Lyman  Morehouse — for  whom  Morehouse  College 
is  named — and  a  term  later  popularized  by  W.E.B.  Du  Bois. 
In  The  Negro  Problem  (1903),  Du  Bois  called  for  a  “talented 
tenth”  of  African-Americans  to  earn  college  degrees  and 
“guide  the  mass  away  from  .  .  .  the  worst,  in  their  own 
and  other  races.”  The  moniker  had  resonated  with  then- 
sophomore  Martin  Pierre.  “Most  of  us  were  the  first  of  our 
generation  to  go  to  college,”  he  said.  “Being  in  the  ‘Talented 
Tenth’  made  you  feel  part  of  the  intelligentsia.  It  was  about 
confidence,  excellence,  striving  to  uphft  ourselves,  our  fam¬ 
ily,  our  race.” 

The  years  during  which  the  Tenth  attended  Boston 
College  were  not  easy  times  for  young  African-American 
men.  The  recession  of  the  early  1980s  had  brought  a  record 
high  level  of  black  unemployment,  21  percent,  and  “the 
reappearance  of  a  latent  racism,”  according  to  Pulitzer 


Prize-winning  historian  David  Garrow.  End  of  decade 
surveys  found  that  more  than  half  of  African-Americans 
believed  that  race  relations  had  recently  stagnated  or  wors¬ 
ened.  Within  private  higher  education,  inflation  and  rising 
costs  had  become  a  barrier,  as  was  a  Reagan-era  lessening 
of  “commitment  to  equity  as  a  social  goal,”  the  New  York 
Times  reported  in  1985.  Federal  grants  and  scholarships  for 
colleges  and  universities  had  dropped  from  $13  billion  in 
1975  to  $5  billion  in  1985.  “The  urgency  of  the  1960s  and 
the  steady  growth  of  the  1970s  are  gone.  Increasing  minor¬ 
ity  access  is  no  longer  a  front-burner  issue,”  Georgetown 
University  President  Timothy  Healy,  SJ,  told  the  Times  in 
the  same  article.  Moreover,  reflecting  tensions  in  society, 
racial  incidents  were  on  the  rise  at  predominately  white 
colleges. 

In  1985  there  were  some  200  black  undergraduates  at 
Boston  College.  They  made  up  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
student  body.  A  decade  earlier,  due  to  efforts  that  began  with 
the  founding  of  the  Black  Talent  Program  in  1968,  African- 
American  enrollment  at  Boston  College  had  reached  400 
students.  “That  was  when  America  felt  like  it  owed  a  debt  to 
African-Americans,”  says  Dan  Bunch  ’79,  MSW’81,  who, 
like  his  sister,  Charley  May  Bunch  ’74,  was  recruited  from 
Alabama  for  the  Black  Talent  Program.  Bunch  stayed  on  to 
rim  the  University’s  Learning  to  Learn  office  for  more  than 
30  years,  preparing  low-income,  first-generation  freshmen 
for  college  hfe,  and  he  is  today  a  special  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  for  Student  Affairs.  (Black  Talent  became  the 
Office  of  Minority  Student  Affairs  in  1976,  and  the  Office 
of  AHANA  Student  Programs  in  1979.  It  has  since  evolved 
into  the  Thea  Bowman  AHANA  and  Intercultural  Center.) 

Boston  itself  was  a  problem  for  prospective  black  stu¬ 
dents  and  for  local  universities  that  were  trying  to  recruit 
them.  The  city’s  court-mandated  school  desegregation, 
administered  through  busing  in  1974,  had  fueled  protest, 
violence,  and  white  flight.  In  the  fall  of  1986,  while  the 
Talented  Tenth  was  being  founded  on  Chestnut  Hill,  some 
black  residents  in  the  Boston  neighborhoods  of  Roxbury, 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  South  End 
were  campaigning  to  secede  and  form  their  own  city,  to  be 
called  Mandela. 

“In  the  mid-1980s  it  was  tougher  for  black  [Boston 
College  students] ,”  says  Bunch.  The  majority  had  been  raised 
in  impoverished  communities  and  were  first-generation  col- 


At  the  1989  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Scholarship  Ceremony, 
from  left:  Tenth  member 
Raymond  Sykes  '90  (the  recipi¬ 
ent),  Dan  Bunch  79,  MSW'81, 
and  University  Trustee  David 
Nelson  '57,  JD'60,  H'79. 


lege  attendees.  And  aside  from  the  Black  Student  Forum  and 
a  campus  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  Boston  College  offered 
few  social,  political,  or  cultural  “safe  havens.” 

Of  the  29  men  in  the  Talented  Tenth,  five  were  recruited 
to  Boston  College  as  athletes,  and  most  of  the  others  had 
chosen  the  University  because  they  were  Cathohc  or  were 
referred  by  the  Catholic  high  schools  in  which  they  were 
educated.  About  half  came  from  troubled  urban  areas  in  the 
Northeast. 

Cliff  Isaac,  raised  in  Flarlem,  who  came  to  Boston  College 
from  a  Cathohc  high  school,  remembers  that  whenever  he 
returned  home  on  semester  break  his  neighbors  assumed  he 
was  back  from  prison.  The  crack  epidemic  was  at  its  apogee, 
and  “jail  made  more  sense  than  college,”  he  says.  Michael 
Sanders  ’90,  from  Baltimore,  had  two  brothers  who  were 
killed  in  gang-related  shootings.  The  father  of  Jayson  Taylor 
’89  was  shot  to  death  one  night  while  closing  his  Brooklyn 
grocery  store.  The  absent  father  was  a  common  affliction. 


“We  became  our  own  examples  of  manhood,”  notes  Martin 
Pierre,  a  Trinidad  native  who  was  raised  in  Brooklyn,  and 
had  been  referred  to  Boston  College  by  a  priest  at  Bishop 
Loughlin  Memorial  Fligh  School,  where  Pierre  was  class 
valedictorian. 

For  many  of  these  men,  Boston  College  was  the  first  pre¬ 
dominately  white  community  they’d  engaged  with.  When 
Flarlem  native  Kyle  Edmonds  ’90  arrived  at  Upper  Campus 
and  looked  out  the  window  of  his  taxi,  he  was,  he  recalls, 
“terrified.  I  had  never  seen  that  many  white  people  before 
in  my  life.”  Dwayne  Royster,  of  Philadelphia,  who  arrived 
in  the  fall  of  1987,  remembers  entering  his  room  in  Xavier 
Flail  and  “seeing  the  panicked  look  on  [his  roommate’s  par¬ 
ents’]  faces  as  they  realized  their  son  was  going  to  live  with  a 
black  guy.”  Cliff  Isaac  recalls  being  the  only  black  person  in 
virtually  all  his  classes.  “You  were  viewed  as  an  authority  on 
race,”  he  says,  “but  you’re  just  a  student.” 

Steve  Pemberton  ’89,  a  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
native  who  had  salved 
a  Dickensian  childhood 
through  a  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  books,  recalls  being 
questioned  by  two  faculty 
members  about  papers 
he’d  submitted.  Pemberton 
began  turning  in  handwrit¬ 
ten  papers,  he  says,  so  “fac¬ 
ulty  would  no  longer  ask, 
‘Whose  work  is  this?”’ 

Late  in  the  1985  fall 
semester,  freshman  Martin 
Pierre  went  to  seek  assis¬ 
tance  and  counsel  from 
Dan  Bunch  and  Donald 
Brown,  director  of  the 
Office  of  AF1ANA  Student 


Programs.  A  preternaturally  mature  young  man,  Pierre 
was  already  active  in  the  University’s  NAACP  chapter  and 
a  quiet  leader  among  black  freshmen,  and  he  was  aware  of 
some  of  the  racial  issues  they’d  encountered.  And  he  had 
his  own  story,  a  run-in  with  five  hallmates  he  thought  of 
as  casual  friends  and  who,  late  on  Halloween  night,  visited 
his  room  wrapped  in  white  bedsheets  and  carrying  a  rope. 
“I  had  felt  that  I  had  a  con¬ 
nection  [with  them],”  he 
says  today,  “and  I  was  trying 
to  understand  where  they 
were  coming  from.  They 
thought  it  was  a  joke.  I  felt 
that  once  they  were  educat¬ 
ed,  they  would  appreciate 
how  damaging  that  sort  of 


A  Tenth  reunion,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
July  1995.  Back  row,  from  left: 
Clifford  Isaac  '90,  Redd,  Sid  Levy", 
Gaines.  Middle  row:  Robert  Ross  ’91, 
Herve  Clermont*,  Sykes,  John  Down¬ 
ing  '91,  William  Gibson*,  Jean-Pierre, 
Cadet.  Front:  Bishop,  Moran,  Steve 
Pemberton  '89,  H'15,  Pierre. 

*Did  not  attend  Boston  College 


behavior  is.”  He  visited  each  of  the  five  students  in  the  days 
that  followed  to  explain  how  hurtful  the  prank  had  been,  and 
why.  Each  apologized.  He  then  invited  them  to  a  showing  of 
The  New  Klan:  Heritage  of  Hate,  a  1978  documentary  that 
Pierre  had  arranged  to  screen  on  campus.  (The  Halloween 
experience  would  play  a  role  in  moving  Pierre’s  professional 
ambitions  away  from  medicine  and  into  clinical  psychology, 
which  he  now  practices  with  a  specialty  in  black  male  trau¬ 
ma.)  When  Pierre  saw  Bunch  and  Brown  a  few  weeks  after 
Halloween,  it  was  to  ask  if  they  would  help  him  form  a  sup¬ 
portive  community  of  Boston  College’s  black  men.  Bunch 
and  Brown  did  not  discourage  Pierre,  but  they  told  him  he 
first  needed  to  make  an  effort  to  meet  and  get  to  know  as 
many  of  the  University’s  African-American  undergraduates 
as  possible. 

Pierre  soon  waved  down  Robert  James  ’89,  a  light- 


Membership  grew.  “It  was  contagious,”  recalls  Dan  Bunch.  “Students  saw  the 
Tenth’s  camaraderie,  how  they  carried  themselves  with  confidence,  and 
they  wanted  in.”  Applicants  had  to  submit  essays  to  Pierre  on  their  'life  goals” 
and  “leadership  potential,”  and  maintain  at  least  a  3.0  GPA. 


skinned,  mustachioed  psychology  student  who  “talked 
funny,  which  is  to  say  he  didn’t  have  an  urban  swagger,”  says 
Pierre.  James  grew  up  in  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  his  father 
a  physician,  his  mother  a  teacher,  and  he  brought  a  middle- 
class  savvy  to  their  friendship — at  one  point  helping  Pierre 
acquire  a  credit  card.  When  Pierre’s  first  purchase  arrived, 
a  fast-food  delivery  from  a  local  restaurant  for  the  two  of 
them,  the  novice  was  shocked:  “Oh,  this  is  real  money!” 

Pierre  also  grew  close  to  Steve  Pemberton,  a  humorful, 
intense,  and  knowledge-hungry  political  science  major. 
The  son  of  a  black  father  and  white  mother  he  never  knew 
(as  an  adult,  he  learned  his  father  was  murdered  and  his 
mother  died  in  a  house  fire),  Pemberton  had  spent  most 
of  his  youth  in  the  charge  of  abusive  foster  parents.  When 
he  was  in  seventh  grade,  a  guidance  counselor  gave  him  a 
Boston  College  admission  brochure,  and  he  was  struck  by 
the  photographs  of  the  Collegiate  Gothic  campus.  In  his 
2012  memoir — A  Chance  in  the  World:  An  Orphan  Boy,  a 
Mysterious  Past,  and  How  He  Found  a  Place  Called  Home — 
he  recalled  that  he  entered  Boston  College  with  his  clothes 
in  a  “small,  beat-up”  suitcase,  looking  for  “a  future  .  .  .  and 
a  family.”  (He  found  both:  The  head  of  human  resources 
for  the  international  firm  Globoforce,  Pemberton  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Boston  College  in  2015  and  was 
named  a  trustee  in  2016.) 

In  January  1986,  Pierre  returned  to  Brown  and  Bunch  to 
say  he  wanted  to  found  a  campus  club,  in  which  black  men 
could  be  at  ease,  and  teach  and  support  one  another.  It  was 
Brown  who  suggested  Pierre  call  the  group  the  Talented 
Tenth.  Pierre  set  about  recruiting  members. 

T 

I  en  students  attended  the  first  meeting 

1  the  following  fall;  Pierre  adapted  the  agenda  from 
a  student  leadership  program  he’d  participated  in  at  Bishop 
Loughlin.  The  sessions  took  place  on  Saturday  nights,  were 
three  hours  long,  and  each  was  directed  by  a  student  who 
would  set  an  agenda,  book  a  room,  arrange  for  dinner,  and 
begin  the  meeting  by  reading  an  excerpt  from  the  civil  rights 
canon  or  by  speaking  on  a  topic  that  Pierre  had  assigned, 
such  as  Is  it  true  that  mothers  raise  boys  and  fathers  raise  men?; 


When  have  you  felt  invisible?;  or  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
man?  The  other  students  then  critiqued  the  speaker  for  con¬ 
tent  and  style.  ‘“Stand  tall,  look  out  in  front  of  you,  enunciate 
nouns  and  verbs,  speak  from  your  stomach’:  I  can  still  hear 
the  brothers  calling  that  out  to  me  when  I  give  presentations 
today,”  says  Herve  Francois  ’90,  founder  of  a  real  estate 
investment  firm. 

Tenth  meetings  were  also  devoted  to  conversation  about 
public  issues,  from  the  Berlin  Wall,  to  the  1988  ad  that  the 
George  H.W.  Bush  campaign  used  to  associate  Democratic 
nominee  Michael  Dukakis  with  a  black  convict  named  Willie 
Horton,  to  Len  Bias,  who  was  drafted  by  the  Boston  Celtics 
in  June  1986  and  then  overdosed  on  cocaine. 

Personal  matters  were  also  on  the  agenda,  though  it  took 
time  for  the  young  men  to  become  comfortable  talking  about 
their  lives.  Said  Michael  Gaines  ’91,  “Eighteen-,  19-year-old 
African-American  males  with  our  backgrounds  aren’t  just 
going  to  open  up  to  someone,  let  alone  a  fellow  kid.”  Black 
men,  says  Pierre,  have  been  “taught  to  keep  our  guards  up  at 
all  times  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  racially  profiled. 
So  we  assume  a  defensive  demeanor  of  cool.  The  downside 
of  cool  is  not  being  able  to  connect.”  Meetings,  says  Cadet, 
were  “no-judgment  zones. ...  It  was  therapy.”  He  adds,  “We 
talked  about  the  fragility  of  life.  We  navigated  through  the 
land  mines,  and  kept  each  other  on  course.” 

The  Saturday  meetings  would  often  end  with  an  exercise 
Pierre  called  “areas  for  growth,”  when  a  member  would 
volunteer  to  have  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  assessed  by 
the  group.  The  Tenth  “molded  me  as  a  clinician,”  says  Pierre. 
“How  I  sit  with  black  males  in  therapy  I  learned  in  meetings 
with  the  brothers.  It’s  a  way  of  being,  an  emphasis  on  shared 
experience.” 

Membership  grew.  “It  was  contagious,”  recalls  Dan 
Bunch.  “Students  saw  the  Tenth’s  camaraderie,  how  they 
carried  themselves  with  confidence,  and  they  wanted  in.” 
Apphcants  had  to  submit  essays  to  Pierre  on  their  “life 
goals”  and  “leadership  potential,”  and  maintain  at  least  a  3.0 
GPA.  “People  are  more  invested  when  they  have  to  work  for 
something  than  if  it’s  free,”  Pierre  says. 

Members  of  the  Tenth  wore  blazers  and  ties  to  their  meet¬ 
ings.  They  subscribed  to  Jet,  Black  Enterprise,  and  Ebony 
Man  (a  GQ  for  black  professionals),  and  were  receptive  to 
Malcolm  X’s  call  to  business  lives,  “wherein  we  will  actually 


Says  Gaines,  “If  you  haven’t  formed  this  kind  of  group  during  college,  forget  it. 
After  college,  you’re  just  trying  to  do  work  and  go  home.  But  we  were  boys  pushing 
each  other  to  grow  to  men.”  Cadet  adds,  “When  most  people  call  me  out 
on  something,  I  push  back.  When  someone  in  the  Tenth  calls  me  out,  I  listen.” 


be  able  to  create  employment  for  the  people  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.”  Seven  members  majored  in  political  science  and  14 
were  in  the  School  of  Management.  A  majority  are  in  private 
business  today,  working  for  large  corporations.  Pierre  says, 
“Growing  up  in  single-parent  homes,  most  of  us  didn’t  feel 
we  had  the  luxury  to  major  in  the  arts.  We  were  compelled  by 
the  need  for  financial  stability,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to 
counteract  oppression  and  racism,  and  [a  responsibility]  to 
give  back  to  our  families.” 

Their  friendships  came  to  extend  beyond  the  weekly 
meeting.  Members  studied  together  in  O’Neill  Library. 
They  lived  together  on  campus  and  after  graduating.  They 
pledged  to  city-wide  African-American  fraternities  that  met 
at  Boston  University,  Harvard,  and  Northeastern,  which 
offered  “a  way  out  of  campus  hfe,  a  chance  to  have  a  life 
beyond,”  says  Dan  Bunch,  They  crammed  into  Pierre’s 
rusted  red  Ford  Tempo  to  get  their  hair  cut  at  a  Dorchester 
barbershop.  They  ate  at  Bob  the  Chef’s  in  the  South  End. 
Over  ham  hocks,  chitterlings,  grits,  and  sweet  potato  pie, 
“we’d  sit  for  hours,  just  to  feel  like  we  were  in  the  community 
we  grew  up  in,”  says  Michael  Sanders. 

Says  Michael  Gaines,  “If  you  haven’t  formed  this  kind  of 
group  during  college,  forget  it.  After  college,  you’re  just  try¬ 


ing  to  do  work  and  go  home.  But  we  were  boys  pushing  each 
other  to  grow  to  men.”  Reggie  Cadet  says,  “To  this  day,  when 
most  people  call  me  out  on  something,  I  push  back.  When 
someone  in  the  Tenth  calls  me  out,  I  listen.” 

The  Tenth,  says  Kyle  Edmonds,  “gave  us  confidence 
to  open  our  wings.”  He  and  Darren  Kirton  ’90  brought 
turntables  and  a  mixer  from  New  York  and  formed  the  DJ 
duo  Kool  Kyle  and  Destiny,  playing  hip-hop  each  weekend 
for  parties  that  grew  larger  and  more  integrated  over  the 
years. 

Members  of  the  Tenth  also  made  themselves  a  campus 
presence,  cofounding  the  Caribbean  Club  and  the  Imani 
Temple,  the  latter  a  nondenominational  African-American 
church  group.  They  addressed  racial  bias  in  person  and 
in  the  pages  of  the  Heights.  When  the  undergraduate  gov¬ 
ernment  offered  Oliver  North  $25,000  to  speak  on  cam¬ 
pus,  Dwayne  Royster  countered  with  a  letter  to  the  editor 
suggesting  UGBC  instead  invite  Nation  of  Islam  leader 
Louis  Farrakhan.  They  helped  each  other  campaign  and  win 
presidencies  of  the  AHANA  Caucus,  the  NAACP  campus 
chapter,  the  Black  Student  Forum,  and  senate  positions 
in  UGBC.  They  brought  Malcolm  X’s  daughter  Attallah 
Shabazz  to  campus  to  speak  on  civil  rights  complacency; 


THE  TALENTED  TENTH  TO 

Douglas  Able  '91  —Residential  real  estate 
investor,  Atlanta 

William  Anderson  '91—  President  of  a 
marketing  software  and  data  mining  firm, 
Chicago 

Corey  Beasley  '91  —  Business  development 
specialist  for  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Chad  Bishop  '91  —  Territory  manager, 
ConMed,  Washington,  D.C. 

Reginald  Cadet  '90— Market  development 
manager,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  York  City 


Joseph  DeJames  '90— Family  and 
emergency  medicine  physician,  St.  John,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands 

John  Downing  '91  —  Consultant, 

The  Powers  Company;  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  Hampton,  Georgia 
Kyle  Edmonds  '90— Attorney, 

New  York  City 

Saadiq  El-Amin  III  '92  —  Orthopedic 
surgeon,  Duluth,  Georgia 
Herve  Francois  '90— Real  estate  investor, 
Lawrence  Township,  New  Jersey 


Michael  Caines  '91  —  Biotech  marketing 
executive,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
David  Gay  '89— Fourth  grade  teacher, 
Zionsville,  Illinois 

Clifford  Isaac  '90—  Territory  sales  manager, 
Publicis  Touchpoint  Solutions,  Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania 

Robert  James  '89— Diversity  program 
manager,  Highmark  Health,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

James  Jean-Pierre  '91  —  Regional  account 
director,  AstraZeneca,  New  York  City 
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invited  black  history  scholar  Manning  Marable  to  discuss 
the  dearth  of  minority  faculty  in  higher  education;  and 
sponsored  Afrocentrist  psychiatrist  Frances  Cress  Welsing 
to  speak  on  “Racism  and  Mental  Health.” 

Tenth  member  Jayson  Taylor,  along  with  Glenda  Green 
’90  (now  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Swaziland),  also  cre¬ 
ated  Project  2000,  aimed  at  preparing  minority  students  to 
enroll  in  college  in  the  then-distant  year  2000.  On  Saturday 
mornings  members  of  the  Tenth  escorted  some  40  black 
and  Hispanic  fourth-graders  from  Dorchester  to  campus, 
tutored  them  in  math,  reading,  and  leadership,  and  facili¬ 
tated  discussions  modeled  after  Tenth  meetings. 

Their  confidence  buoyed,  the  men  sought  allies  and 
friends  across  the  University.  Pierre  invited  Rev.  Howard 
McLendon  ’75,  a  campus  minister,  to  speak  at  Tenth  meet¬ 
ings  on  how  spirituality  could  counter  oppression.  Wayne 
Budd  ’63,  H’13,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Commonwealth 
who  would  later  go  on  to  a  noted  career  in  business  and 
private  law,  counseled  them  on  negotiating  corporate  cul¬ 
ture.  Many  members  minored  in  black  studies,  where  the 
late  Amanda  Houston,  program  director,  showed  them  “our 
people’s  hands  in  history,  and  how  we  could  shape  history,” 
says  Kirton.  Steve  Pemberton  found  a  personal  guide  in  John 
Mahoney  Jr.  ’79,  director  of  undergraduate  admission,  for 
whom  he  would  work  as  an  admission  officer  for  five  years 
after  his  graduation.  And  when  Pierre  visited  the  infirmary 
one  day  seeking  help  for  migraine  headaches,  he  met  Arnold 
Mazur,  MD,  then  the  director  of  Health  Services.  “He  took 
a  genuine  interest  in  my  story,”  says  Pierre,  “my  fears  of 
failure,  my  anxiety  over  letting  my  community  back  home 
down.”  Mazur’s  home  in  Newton  was  the  first  white  per¬ 
son’s  house  to  which  Pierre  had  ever  been  invited,  and  over 


the  next  years  Mazur  tutored  Pierre  in  his  science  courses 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  aspiration  to  become  a  counsel- 
ing  psychologist. 

Martin  Pierre  was  the  guiding  spirit  of 

the  Talented  Tenth,  and  after  he  graduated  in 
1989  students  seldom  recruited  new  members.  By  1992  the 
campus-based  organization  had  disappeared.  The  group, 
however,  was  only  getting  started.  “I  don’t  think  we  knew 
it  at  the  time,”  says  Cliff  Isaac,  “but  you’re  in  the  Tenth 
for  life.” 

Each  July  throughout  the  1990s,  Pierre  organized  a  full 
reunion  in  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  town  of  Oak  Bluffs,  a 
vacation  spot  for  African-Americans  since  the  late  1800s. 
It  was  another  taste  of  the  black  middle  class  to  which 
Robert  James  had  introduced  Pierre,  and  Pierre  saw  in  it  “a 
place  where  brothers  could  enjoy  their  success  together,  and 
reflect  on  their  paths  ahead.”  In  1991,  the  first  year,  20  men 
took  up  “every  square  inch”  of  the  four-bedroom  cottage 
they’d  rented.  “Getting  together,  we  just  felt  so  good  about 
our  situation,  but  we  also  kept  challenging  each  other,”  says 
Robert  “Bobby”  Moran  ’91.  They  critiqued  each  other’s 
law  and  business  school  applications  on  the  porch;  strolled 
down  Circuit  Avenue  together,  blasting  Montell  Jordan’s 
“This  is  How  We  Do  It”  on  a  boombox;  befriended  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Georgetown,  Howard,  and  the  Ivies,  some  of  whom 
became  unofficial  members  of  the  Tenth.  “They  saw  how 
rare  our  bond  was,”  said  Gaines,  “and  wanted  some  of 
our  magic.” 


Darren  Kirton  '90  —Attorney,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey 

Norman  Lippett  '91—  Audit  product 
manager,  Caterpillar  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Anderson  Manuel  '90,  M.Ed.'93  —  Third 
grade  teacher,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 
Robert  Moran  '91  —Senior  associate 
director  of  critical  care,  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York  City 

Bernard  Patnett  '91 —  Fleet  supervisor, 
Environmental  Health  Inc.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Steve  Pemberton  '89,  H'15  —  Chief  human 
resources  officer,  Cloboforce,  Chicago 
Martin  Pierre  '89,  Ph .  D.  '02  —  Counseling 
psychologist,  Boston;  staff  psychologist, 
Brandeis  University 

Eugene  Redd  '91  —  Cofounder,  Marriage 
Mentoring  Network;  senior  sales  manager, 
FedEx,  New  York  City 
Robert  Ross  '91—  Managing  partner,  MV 
Sports  Management,  New  York  City 


Dwayne  Royster,  EX'91  —Political  director, 
PICO  National  Network,  Washington,  D.C.; 
senior  pastor/founder  emeritus,  Living  Water 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Philadelphia 
Michael  Sanders  '90 — Commercial  fleet 
manager,  Toyota,  Dallas 
Raymond  Sykes  '90— Attorney,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 

Jayson  Taylor  '89— Attorney,  New  York  City 
Chandler  White  '90— Pre-college  program 
counselor,  Atlantic  Technical  College,  Coconut 
Creek,  Florida 


Boston  College  Magazine  reported  on  the  Talented  Tenth’s 
1995  summer  reunion  (“Brothers,”  Fall  1995).  That  story 
ends  in  their  rented  gingerbread  cottage,  as  Moran,  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  rocking  chair,  predicts  the  future.  “We’ll  go  to 
one  another’s  weddings.  ...  In  just  a  few  years,  instead  of 
having  one  house,  we’ll  have  one  house  here  and  one  over 
there  and  one  over  there.  Our  kids  will  be  running  around 
the  yard.” 

Moran’s  prediction  wasn’t  far  off.  Members  of  the  Tenth 
have  been  best  men  and  groomsmen  at  one  another’s  wed¬ 
dings.  They  are  godfathers  to  one  another’s  children.  Their 
families  have  vacationed  in  adjacent  homes  on  the  Vineyard. 
Close  to  three  decades  after  they  graduated,  they  remain  a 
network  of  personal,  legal,  financial,  and  medical  advisors — 
counselors,  and  confidants. 

Martin  Pierre  was  Michael  Gaines’s  best  man,  and  is 
the  godfather  to  his  first-born  son,  Cristian  Martin  Gaines. 
“When  I  think  about  who  are  likely  to  be  my  pallbearers,  I 
always  see  Michael,”  said  Pierre.  “It’s  scary  how  he  knows 
what  I’m  going  to  say  before  I’m  going  to  say  it.”  “He  knows 
me  as  well  as  I  know  myself,”  said  Gaines.  “He  lets  me  drop 
my  armor.” 

“There’s  an  old  African  proverb  we  subscribe  to,”  said 
Pierre,  “I  am  because  we  are.  And  because  we  are  I  am.  We  are 
all  inextricably  connected  to  each  other.  So  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  do  well  because  my  brothers  are  doing  well.” 


T3 

I  \  y  contrast  with  1985,  African-American 

—I _ J  students  on  the  Heights  now  are  4.3  percent  of  the 

student  body.  The  Office  of  AHANA  Student  Programs, 
with  a  staff  of  two  in  1985,  is  part  of  the  Thea  Bowman 
AHANA  and  Intercultural  Center,  with  a  staff  of  six  and 
more  than  two  dozen  affiliated  faculty  and  administrators. 
It  sponsors  undergraduate  retreats,  mentorship  programs, 
cultural  events,  and  scholarships  “to  promote  equity,  build 
community,  and  support  opportunity,”  in  the  words  of  its 
vision  statement.  In  1985,  the  retention  rate  for  African- 
Americans  at  Boston  College  was  about  75  percent;  in 
20 1 7,  it  was  95  percent,  the  same  as  for  white  students.  The 
Black  Studies  minor  program,  which  fielded  18  courses  in 


1985,  has  evolved  into  the  African  and  African  Diaspora 
Studies  minor  and  independent  major,  which  this  academic 
year  offered  34  courses.  The  number  of  black  full-time  fac¬ 
ulty  has  grown  from  eight  in  1985  to  25  today.  And,  in  an 
echo  of  the  Talented  Tenth,  a  group  of  AHANA  men  called 
Dedicated  Intellectuals  of  the  People  (DIOP),  which  Pierre, 
Bunch,  and  Donald  Brown  founded  in  2000,  as  well  as  a 
group  of  AHANA  women,  called  Sisters  Let’s  Talk,  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  politics,  faith,  and  other  subjects. 

But  racial  issues  arise  in  the  present  as  in  1985.  Last 
October,  two  “Black  Lives  Matter”  signs  taped  to  student 
doors  in  Roncalli  Hall  were  altered  one  night  by  a  person 
who  wrote  “Don’t”  above  the  space  between  “lives”  and 
“matter”;  and  late  one  night  soon  afterward  a  student  posted 
a  soon-to-be-infamous  Snapchat  image  of  a  charred  sand¬ 
wich,  with  the  caption,  “I  like  my  steak  and  cheese  like  I  like 
my  slaves.” 

“What’s  happening  now  has  always  happened  to  black 
students  in  this  country,”  says  Dan  Bunch.  “But  two  things 
are  different  today.”  One,  news  spreads  instantly.  And, 
notes  Bunch,  whereas  black  students  led  most  protests 
in  the  1980s,  today  there’s  a  “concerted  response.”  Follow¬ 
ing  the  incidents  in  October,  more  than  2,000  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  participated  in  a  “solidarity  march”  across 
Middle  Campus  and  down  Commonwealth  Avenue,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rally  and  speeches  on  Corcoran  Plaza. 

At  the  Tenth’s  September  dinner  in  New  York,  the  con¬ 
versation  went  on  into  the  early  morning  hours,  flowing 
naturally  from  buoyant  to  solemn  to  comic  and  back:  in 
one  moment,  careers;  in  another,  taunts  over  a  legendary 
1989  pickup  basketball  game  in  the  Plex;  in  another,  inside 
jokes  about  escapades  during  a  shared  vacation  25  years 
earher.  The  men  talked  about  their  children,  saying  that  their 
sons  and  daughters  hve  in  a  more  disturbing  racial  climate 
than  they  themselves  experienced  when  they  were  young. 
Racial  strife  “wasn’t  as  front  and  center  then  as  it  is  now,” 
said  Francois.  He  cited  social  media,  mandatory  minimum 
sentences,  the  2016  election  of  Donald  Trump,  and  the 
rising  voices  of  white  supremacist  groups.  Francois’s  two 
sons  attend  suburban  New  Jersey  Catholic  schools,  “but 
they  are  not  sheltered,”  he  said,  recounting  that  in  the  wake 
of  a  recent  police  shooting  of  an  unarmed  black  teenager, 
his  13-year-old  son  had  asked,  “Dad,  should  I  go  to  school 


Members  of  the  Tenth  have  been  best  men  and  groomsmen  at  one  another’s 
weddings.  They  are  godfathers  to  one  another’s  children.  Close  to 
three  decades  after  they  graduated,  they  remain  a  network  of  personal, 
legal,  financial,  and  medical  advisors— counselors,  and  confidants. 


At  an  AHANA  alumni  panel,  Thomas 
More  Apartments,  March  1,  2018. 
top:  From  left,  Kittricc  Rosser  '01, 
Francois,  Pierre,  and  Caines,  bottom: 
Kofi  Agyeman  '21,  Gabby  Epemolu  '18 
(obscured),  Natasha  Boateng-Wilson 
'19,  and  EllaAwobajo  '18. 


been  “necessary”  for  him  to  go 
to  a  predominantly  white  univer¬ 
sity.  “But,”  he  added,  “one  would 
argue  that  our  kids  should  go  to  an 
HBCU  [historically  black  college 
or  university],  because  unlike  us 
they’ve  been  around  white  people 
since  kindergarten.” 

Wherever  their  children  grad¬ 
uate  from,  said  Francois,  “They’d 
have  a  faster,  straighter  path  to 
the  top  if  they  go  out  on  their  own, 
rather  than  working  for  Fortune 
500  companies.”  Echoing  a  sen¬ 
timent  expounded  by  American 
black  leaders  since  emancipation, 
he  urged,  “Start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness;  do  your  own  thing.”  Amen, 
several  men  responded. 

Nearly  six  months  later,  on 
March  1,  Francois  drove  up  from 
his  home  in  Lawrence  Township, 
New  Jersey,  to  join  Pierre  and 
Gaines  and  a  few  other  AF1ANA 
alumni  for  a  panel  discussion  with 
students  from  DIOP  and  Sisters 
Let’s  Talk.  The  undergraduates 
asked  mostly  for  career  advice. 
How  do  you  deal  with  being  doubt¬ 
ed  or  overlooked  as  a  minority  in 
your  job?  How  do  you  challenge 
the  status  quo  at  the  office?  How  do 
I  balance  my  desires  to  be  socially 
responsible  and  financially  secure? 
The  Tenth  panelists  stressed  self- 
advocacy:  “When  you’re  not  being  given  the  opportunities 
you  deserve,”  said  Francois,  “you  have  to  leave.  You  have 
to  leave.”  But  most  often,  they  counseled  students  to  find 
friendship  and  support  wherever  they  studied  or  worked. 

Recalling  the  members  of  the  Talented  Tenth  who  turned 
out  for  his  mother’s  wake  during  his  freshman  year,  Gaines 
said,  the  friends  who  do  that  “will  guide  you  through  the 
setbacks  of  that  first  job,  and  will  be  the  ones  you  celebrate 
that  next  job  with.  They  are  the  ones  who  help  give  meaning 
to  it  all.”  ■ 


today?”  Many  of  the  men  around  him  nodded  silently. 
“Damn,”  said  James  Jean-Pierre  ’90,  the  father  of  a  nine- 
year-old  boy. 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  Tenth  now  have  children  nearly 
as  old  as  they  were  when  they  entered  Boston  College,  and 
their  talk  turned  to  the  higher  education  decisions  that  they 
were  about  to  encounter.  Some  felt  that  predominately 
white  schools  would  be  better  for  their  sons  and  daughters, 
teaching  them  how  to  get  on  in  a  predominately  white  soci¬ 
ety.  Cliff  Isaac,  who  grew  up  in  Flarlem,  said  he  felt  it  had 
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V  Me 


ORTY-FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  on  April  16, 1974,  '  Organized  by  roommates  Peter  Begans  ’75  and  Jim 

the  campus  awoke  to  find  that  a  popular  O’Neill ’74,  Maverick  included  events  spread  out  over  six 
horoughfare,  the  100-yard  walkway  between  days,  among  these  a  student  performance  of  La  Boheme 
IcElroy  Commons  and  the  Gasson  Quad  in  McElroy  Commons;  blues,  jazz,  and  spoken-word 
hat  was  then  known  as  the  Dustbowl),  had  poetry  in  O’Connell  House;  and  Medieval  choral  music 
l  as  a  yellow  brick  road.  Along  it,  by  mid-day,  at  the  Dustbowl.  The  week  culminated  with  a  concert  in 


#  thoroughfare,  the  100-yard  walkway  between 

McElroy  Commons  and  the  Gasson  Quad 
(bisecting  what  was  then  known  as  the  Dustbowl),  had 
been  painted  as  a  yellow  brick  road.  Along  it,  by  mid-day, 
more  than  a  dozen  students  displayed  their  paintings  and 
photographs  on  folding  tables,  a  bluegrass  band  played, 
and  passersby  were  being  invited  to  join  a  “frolic  on  the 
green.”  So  began  Spring  Maverick. 


the  Fifties  retro  band  Sha  Na  Na,  sponsored  by  the  under¬ 
graduate  government. 

Maverick  was  a  one-time  event,  but  undergraduates 


Behind  the  scenes  at  the  University's 
20th  festival  celebrating  student 
creators  and  performers 
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Samuel  Biondolillo  '18  checks 
lighting  levels  during  an 
April  19  rehearsal  for  the  the¬ 
ater  department's  production 
of  Peter  and  the  Starcatcher, 
in  Robsham  Theater. 


have  been  performers  and  artists  since  members  of  the 
48-student  inaugural  class  staged  Handel’s  oratorio 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren  on  June  29, 1 865 — a  feat  “remark¬ 
ably  good  for  lads  of  sbght  experience,”  according  to  the 
Boston  Pilot,  a  weekly  that  covered  Irish-American  news 
and  culture. 

In  1997  Arts  and  Sciences  dean  J.  Robert  Barth,  SJ, 
formed  a  University  Arts  Council  to  raise  the  profile  of 
the  arts  on  campus,  and  the  University’s  first  official  fes¬ 
tival  showcase  of  student  talent  took  place  in  April  1999. 


What  began  as  a  1 2-hour  event,  held  mostly  in  one  rented 
tent  on  the  O’Neill  Plaza,  has  since  evolved  into  a  three- 
day,  campus -wide  celebration  pulling  in  more  than  200 
undergraduate  volunteers  and  some  1,200  student  and 
faculty  performers  in  dance,  theater,  stand-up  comedy, 
orchestra,  a  cappella,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the 
crafts — and  attracting  more  than  1 6,000  visitors. 

In  the  weeks  before  the  20th  annual  Boston  College 
Arts  Festival  on  April  26-28,  BCM  visited  rehearsal 
spaces  and  studios  as  students  prepared  for  the  Show.  » 
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Footwork 

7:00  P.M.,  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14, 

O'CONNELL  HOUSE 

In  rehearsal  these  five  seniors  from  Boston  College  On 
Tap — Amanda  Sackmaster,  Emma  Yates,  Jennifer  Rowland, 
Julia  Nicholson,  and  Michaela  Simoneau — have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  finish  one  another’s  sentences  with  their  feet.  As 
Simoneau  explains,  tap  operates  like  language.  “A  lot  of  tap 
is  kind  of  building  your  own  vocabulary  and  thinking  about 
new  ways  to  put  different  steps  together,”  she  says.  “You 
have  a  pretty  basic  set  of  what  your  feet  can  actually  do,  and 
then  it’s  just  how  fast  you  put  the  steps  together  in  different 
orders  and  different  complexities.” 

In  six  weeks,  backed  by  the  student  jazz  ensemble  BC 
bOp!,  the  women  will  perform  the  comedic,  acrobatic 
“Moses  Supposes”  scene  from  the  1952  movie  Sin  gin’  in 
the  Rain,  in  which  Gene  Kelly  and  Donald  O’Connor  tap 
atop  chairs,  desks,  and  across  a  floor.  For  now,  an  iPhone 
routes  the  swelling  horns  of  the  scene’s  score  through  a  set 
of  speakers  mounted  overhead. 


Yates  and  Simoneau  took  the  lead  in  viewing  and  review¬ 
ing  the  famous  scene.  “We’ve  learned  the  first  half,  roughly; 
now  we’re  just  working  through  the  rest,”  says  Simoneau.  “A 
decent  amount  of  it  has  been  Emma  and  I  trying  to  decipher 
what  the  video  is  doing,  and  then  maybe  a  third  is  our  own 
choreography  on  top  of  it.” 

“Tap  choreography  is  really  dense,”  Yates  says.  “There 
can  be  16  steps  in  an  eight  count.  In  other  styles,  you  get  a 
whole  eight  count  to  do  a  single  kick.  It’s  a  lot  of  remember¬ 
ing.” 

“And  it’s  a  lot  of  communication,”  Sackmaster  says,  “a 
lot  of  having  to  talk  things  through,  looking  for  the  right 
sound.”  And  where  talk  fails,  there’s  demonstration.  And 
if  and  when  a  dancer  loses  the  thread,  she  steps  aside  and 
watches  until  she  can  leap  back  in. 

None  of  the  five  women — all  of  whom  have  been  taking 
dancing  lessons  since  pre-school — plan  a  career  in  dance. 
Nicholson,  from  Foxborough,  Massachusetts,  is  beginning 
graduate  work  at  the  Lynch  School  of  Education;  Sackmaster 
will  attend  law  school  in  Minneapolis  near  her  home;  Yates, 
also  from  Massachusetts,  is  applying  to  medical  school; 
Rowland,  a  nursing  student  from  near  Albany,  secured  a  job 
at  Georgetown  University’s  hospital;  and  Simoneau,  a  biol- 


opposite:  Rehearsal,  April  11, 
at  the  O'Connell  House  dance 
studio  (from  left):  Julia  Nicholson 
'20,  Michaela  Simoneau  '18, 
Emma  Yates  '18,  and  Jennifer 
Rowland  '18.  above:  Same  night 
(from  left):  Yates,  Rowland, 
Simoneau,  and  Nicholson. 
left:  "Moses  Supposes,”  at  Arts 
Fest  Saturday  night,  April  28 
(from  left):  BC  bOp!  singers 
Michael  Lyons  '21  and  Michael 
Mastellone  '18,  Nicholson, 
Simoneau,  Amanda  Sackmaster 
'18,  Rowland,  and  Yates. 


ogy  and  international  studies  major  from  outside  Boston,  is 
seeking  employment  in  the  public  sector. 

“We  joke  that  we  wish  we  could  attach  videos  of  our 
choreography  to  job  resumes,”  Sackmaster  says.  “We’re  so 
proud  of  what  we  do.” 


In  the  zone 

2:00  P.M.,  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  21, 

CONNOLLY  CARRIAGE  HOUSE 

On  the  window  panes,  on  the  tiled  walls  and  floor,  on  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  stools  overturned  on  the  tabletops,  on  the  table- 
tops  themselves,  and  on  the  bare  arms  of  Andrew  Goodwin 
’18,  who  sits  bent  over  a  pottery  wheel,  hes  a  thin  layer  of  clay 
dust.  The  day  is  mild  and  the  door  of  the  Connolly  Carriage 
House  ceramics  studio  is  open  to  the  outside  while  Goodwin 
works  the  clay. 

Goodwin,  who  hails  from  a  village  in  upstate  New  York 
and  is  applying  to  dental  school,  had  no  experience  in  ceram¬ 
ics  a  year  ago.  But  in  the  spring  of  2017,  as  he  was  looking 
toward  his  senior  year,  he  realized  he  had  space  in  his  fall 
schedule  for  courses  he  hadn’t  planned  to  take,  and  so  the 
biology  major  enrolled  in  “Ceramics  I,”  taught  by  Mark 
Cooper.  Frankly,  he  thought  the  class  looked  easy.  “At  first, 
I  was  really  bad  at  it,”  Goodwin  says,  and  “I  don’t  like  being 
bad  at  things.”  He  began  to  spend  long  hours  in  the  studio, 
“nights  where  I  kind  of  just  got  in  the  zone.”  As  his  skill 
improved,  Goodwin  enrolled  in  a  second  class  for  the  spring. 


His  growing  absorption  with  ceramics  coincided  with 
another  new  interest,  in  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  a  1 6th-century 
Japanese  military  leader.  A  friend  had  forwarded  Goodwin 
an  article  about  Hideyoshi.  It  included  a  picture  of  a  double¬ 
humped  gourd,  which,  Goodwin  learned,  Hideyoshi  had 
appropriated  as  his  standard  (commemorating  a  victory 
when  gourds  were  raised  as  a  signal).  Goodwin  saw  “this 
beautiful  double-humped  gourd,”  and  recalls  thinking,  “I 
want  to  make  it.” 

Soon  Goodwin  was  envisioning  a  series  of  six  gourds  to 
illustrate  six  eras  in  Hideyoshi’s  life,  from  birth  to  death. 
He’d  finish  the  work  using  a  medieval  Japanese  technique 
called  raku  firing.  “You  fire  it  in  a  gas  kiln,  and  when  it’s 
ripping  hot  all  of  the  glaze  molecules  are  at  a  higher  energy 
state  and  are  vulnerable  to  any  little  change.  You  take  it  out, 
and  you  plunge  the  piece  into  a  garbage  can  full  of  sawdust, 
leaves,  newspaper,  any  type  of  organic  material  that’s  going 
to  burn,”  he  says.  “The  color  changes  slightly,  depending  on 
where  the  flames  touched  the  clay  .  . .  and  the  glaze  cracks, 
which  gives  a  nice  crackle  pattern . . .  and  then  the  smoke  and 
the  soot  and  the  ash  get  in  the  cracks  and  give  it  a  weathering 
and  patina.” 

The  gourd  is  “no  longer  perfect,”  he  says.  “But  that’s  the 
whole  point.” 


opposite,  top:  Goodwin  starts  shap¬ 
ing  a  double-humped  gourd  at  the 
wheel  on  Wednesday,  April  18,  in 
the  Connolly  Carriage  House  ceramics 
studio,  opposite,  bottom:  Same  day, 
Goodwin  and  Thaddius  Smith  '18,  also 
a  student  in  Mark  Cooper's  "Ceramics 
II,"  remove  their  pieces  from  the  out¬ 
door  raku  kiln,  set  to  1 ,700  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  left:  Goodwin  explains  his 
method  to  Megan  Mellon  '19,  on  Arts 
Fest  Friday  in  the  Stokes  Art  Tent.  In 
the  foreground  are  three  of  his  samu¬ 
rai-inspired  gourds. 


Greek  life 


8:00  P.M.,  SUNDAY,  MARCH  25, 
RUBENSTEIN  HALL 


Like  many  Boston  College  Hellenic  Society 
meetings,  this  one  began  with  a  dehvery 
from  Gyro  City,  just  down  Chestnut  Hill 
Avenue,  of  pork  gyros — pita  bread,  meat, 
tomatoes,  onions,  tzatziki,  and  honey  mus¬ 
tard.  Then  came  club  business:  “If  you’re 
looking  to  go  to  church  during  Holy  Week, 
let  us  know;  we’ll  roll  through  together.”  And 
then,  in  preparation  for  a  performance  at  the 
2018  Arts  Festival,  society  members  began 
pushing  aside  the  gray  and  yellow  couches  in 
the  residence  hall’s  first-floor  lounge.  Soon 
10  women  and  two  men  are  fined  up  in  two  rows  behind 
Anna  Reganis  T9,  a  sociology  major  (with  a  minor  in  faith, 
peace,  and  justice)  from  Salt  Lake  City,  vice  president  of 
the  club,  and,  having  grown  up  studying  Greek  dance,  their 
instructor-by-acclamation. 


The  students  would  perform  “Kalamatiano,”  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  Greek  dances  in  the  old  country  and  in 
the  Greek  diaspora,  and  “Zorba’s  Dance,”  made  famous  by 
Anthony  Quinn’s  performance  in  the  1964  film  Zorba  the 
Greek with  music  composed  by  MikisTheodorakis.“Kalamat 


opposite,  top:  Rehearsal,  Sunday,  April  15,  in  Rubenstein  8A  (from 
left):  Anna  Reganis  '19,  Zoe  Pappas  '21,  Angelina  Bartucci  '18,  Irene 
Sahinidis  '19,  Lexi  Nikolopoulos  '18,  Julianna  Glafkides  '21,  and 
Despina  Georgiadis  '21.  above:  Same  night,  practicing  "Zorba's  Dance." 
opposite,  bottom:  Performing  the  “Kalamatiano''  at  Arts  Fest  Friday 
evening  in  the  O'Neill  Plaza  tent  (front  row,  from  left):  Reganis,  Stavros 
Piperis  '19,  Georgiadis,  and  Nikolopoulos. 

has  12  steps,  12  counts,”  Reganis  says.  “Remember,  you’re 
going  in  place,  you’re  in  your  teeny,  tiny  rectangle,  not  going 
super  forward  and  not  going  back.  Do  you  remember  how  to 
do  the  forward  for  girls  and  the  backward  for  boys?” 

“A  refresher  would  help,”  calls  out  Stavros  Piperis  ’19,  a 
copresident  and  a  political  science  major  from  Omaha. 

At  Greek  culture  school  “they  kind  of  ingrain 
[Kalamatiano]  into  you,”  says  Lia  Frankis  ’21,  a  freshman  in 
the  Carroll  School  of  Management  from  Manhasset,  New 
York.  “Even  if  you  don’t  remember  it  completely,  you  did  it 
at  so  many  festivals  and  weddings.” 

Forming  a  ring,  the  students  join  hands — “if  you’re  a  girl, 
and  you’re  next  to  two  girls,  right  hand  over,  left  hand  under 
...  if  you’re  a  boy,  you’ll  always  be  under,”  Reganis  says — and 
they  begin  to  circle  counterclockwise  to  the  music,  crossing 
their  feet  as  they  step. 


“Who  knows  the  Zorba?”  Reganis  asks  next.  “I  know 
there’s  tons  of  different  Zorba  variations,”  she  says.  “We’re 
going  to  do  it  this  way.”  And  she  connects  her  phone  to  a 
speaker,  presses  play,  and  demonstrates  the  steps:  “You’re 
going  to  start  with  your  left  foot,  your  heel,  then  tap  -tap  kick 
.  .  .  when  you  do  a  kick  it’s  not  up  here,  we’re  not  doing  the 
can-can.  It’s  subtle.”  The  music  quickens. 

“You’re  not  making  huge  steps,”  Reganis  calls  out  as 
she  dances.  “Especially  girls.  This  doesn’t  seem  right  in  our 
age,  but  the  girls  were  always  very  dainty  and  didn’t  take  big 
steps _ The  girls  are  supposed  to  be  very  poised.” 

With  arms  here  and  there  linked,  the  group  dances  to 
a  rhythm  that  races  into  a  dizzying  crescendo,  they  hit 
some  steps,  miss  others,  move  together  or  nearly  together, 
stumble  into  walls  or  into  the  furniture  around  the  edges 
of  the  make-shift  studio,  but  laugh  and  smile  as  they  largely 
succeed. 

In  February,  Reganis  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Margaux  Villeneuve  T8,  this  year’s  Arts  Festival  production 
manager,  for  the  Flellenic  Society  to  perform.  “For  BC  to 
reach  out  to  us,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  Greek  dance  . . . 
I  was  like,  ‘If  I’m  the  only  one  dancing,  I’ll  get  up  there,”’  she 
says.  “We  need  to  do  this!” 


Illumination 

2:00  P.M.,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18,  ROBSHAM  THEATER 

Senior  Samuel  Biondolillo  steps  into  the  light  on  the  stage  of 
Robsham  Theater,  raises  his  right  arm,  and  calls  out:  “Cut 
to  here.” 

Thirty  feet  above,  in  the  cage  of  a  hydraulic  lift,  Boston 
College  electrician  Andrew  Andrews  adjusts  the  shutter  on 
a  spotlight,  narrowing  the  beam  to  strike  a  series  of  wooden 
platforms  designed  to  represent  a  ship,  but  staying  clear  of  a 
pit  of  blue  and  white  plastic  balls  representing  the  sea.  Save 
for  Biondolillo  and  Andrews  and  two  crew  members  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  rigging  on  stage,  the  theater  is  empty. 

Biondolillo  is  the  lighting  designer  for  the  theater 
department’s  production  of  Peter  and  the  Starcatcher,  Rick 
Elice’s  multi-Tony-winning  prequel  to  Peter  Pan.  In  the  fall, 
Biondolillo  will  attend  the  University  of  Connecticut  to  earn 
an  MFA  in  lighting  design. 

The  theater  major  came  to  his  craft  somewhat  acciden¬ 
tally,  in  the  eighth  grade,  after  being  cast  in  a  part  in  The 
Miracle  Worker  at  a  regional  theater  in  Montpelier,  near  his 
hometown  of  Barre,  Vermont.  “After  the  role  I  wanted  to 


stay  involved,”  he  says,  “so  I  joined  the  electrics  crew.”  Then, 
in  high  school,  “I  was  just  someone  who  happened  to  know 
how  to  run  a  light  board,  which  is  kind  of  how  I  think  every¬ 
one  gets  into  it.”  In  recent  years  he’s  lighted  about  a  dozen 
professional  productions  a  semester,  and  this  past  year  he 
studied  with  Scott  Clyve,  a  Broadway  and  Boston  lighting 
designer  and  a  20 1 7-1 8  Monan  Professor  in  Theater  Arts. 

For  Starcatcher,  Biondolillo,  in  conference  with  faculty 
Luke  Jorgensen  and  Crystal  Tiala — director  and  scenic 
designer — developed  a  program  of  215  lighting  shifts  and 
worked  with  Andrews  to  install  266  stage  lights.  On  this 
afternoon,  he  is  assessing,  one  by  one,  the  effect  of  each. 
The  fine-tuning  will  take  two  days  to  complete.  When  satis¬ 
fied,  he  will  meet  with  Jorgensen  to  review  each  lighting  cue. 
Then  will  come  two  weekend  days  of  what  are  called  8-out- 
of-lOs — “eight  hours  of  work  with  two  hours  of  break” — 
when  the  actors  are  brought  into  the  plan. 

“I  know  a  certain  color  from  a  certain  angle  creates  a  cer¬ 
tain  effect.  We  have  a  light  lab  that’s  kind  of  small,  but  you 
can  throw  gel  in  and  see  what  a  hght  will  do,”  he  says.  “Part 
of  my  job  is  telling  the  audience  where  to  look,”  helping 
them  “choose  what  to  see  and  not  see.” 

“When  you  have  a  moment  where  the  whole  audience 
goes,  ‘Oh!’  that’s  when  I  know  I’ve  done  my  job.” 


opposite,  top:  Biondolillo  exam¬ 
ines  the  light  plot  for  Peter  and  the 
Starcatcher,  April  18  in  Robsham 
Theater,  opposite,  bottom:  Same 
day,  with  Starcatcher  director  (and 
associate  professor  of  the  practice 
of  theater)  Luke  Jorgensen.  At  right 
are  theater  department  production 
manager  Russell  Swift  (green  shirt) 
and  props  master  Larry  Vigus. 
right:  Biondolillo  controls  the  lights 
during  Arts  Fest's  Thursday  night 
Dancing  with  bOp!  performance  in 
the  O'Neill  Plaza  tent. 


Bandwidth 

8:00  P.M.,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  23,  CARNEY  HALL 

Seniors  Matt  Chilton  (Massachusetts,  guitar),  Mario  Borges 
(Ecuador,  drums),  Jaclyn  Chan  (Rhode  Island,  vocals),  and 
Nicholas  Rocchio-Giordano  (Rhode  Island,  bass) — are 
rehearsing  in  a  second-floor  classroom.  The  overhead  hghts 
are  off.  Through  the  windows,  which  offer  a  view  of  College 
Road,  dusk  falls  blue  across  these  members  of  the  band 
Funky  Giant  and  their  things:  a  skateboard  (wooden,  long- 
board),  a  tangle  of  electrical  wires,  a  pull-cart,  speakers, 
amps,  a  takeout  plate  of  pasta  (Rocchio-Giordano’s  dinner), 
and  a  white  bag  of  cookies  brought  by  Chan. 

The  musicians  are  seated,  Chilton  and  Rocchio-Giordano 
facing  each  other  on  classroom  chairs,  Borges  on  a  stool 
behind  his  kit,  and  Chan  cross-legged  on  the  carpeted  floor 
with  a  microphone  in  her  lap. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  write  new  stuff,  why  don’t  we  go 
over  and  make  cool  things  happen  with  the  songs  that  we 
have?”  Rocchio-Giordano  says.  “You  know,  add  a  harmony 
part  to  Jackie  or  to  the  breaks?” 


“Can  you  toss  me  a  cookie?”  says  Chilton. 

Rocchio-Giordano  reaches  into  to  the  bag  beside  him.  “If 
you  want  someone  to  do  something,  you  got  to  keep  them 
incentivized,”  he  jokes. 

Funky  Giant  has  been  together  since  2015.  Rocchio- 
Giordano,  a  music  and  Enghsh  major,  met  Chan,  a  com¬ 
munication  major,  through  the  University  Chorale  and 
got  to  know  Borges  (economics  and  philosophy)  through 
friends.  One  day  he  ran  into  Borges  outside  the  music 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Lyons  Hall,  where  each  was 
practicing  for  “Keyboard  Skills”  (a  corequisite  for  music 
theory  and  harmony  courses).  They  got  to  talking  about  a 
progressive  metal  band,  Dream  Theater,  and  Borges  started 
playing  the  rhythm  to  a  song  on  his  lap  with  his  hands.  “I 
could  tell  he  was  a  good  drummer,”  says  Rocchio-Giordano, 
“because  he  nailed  the  part.”  The  two  men  played  with 
biology  major  Chilton  in  a  second  band,  called  02,  in 
spring  2017. 

Funky  Giant  has  performed  its  “alternative  funk”  both 
on  campus — they  won  Battle  of  the  Bands  in  2016 — and 
in  town,  at  the  Cityside  pub  in  Cleveland  Circle  and  the 
Hard  Rock  Cafe,  among  other  venues.  They  play  gigs  on  a 
weekly  basis:  covers,  from  the  love  songs  of  Ed  Sheeran  to 


the  ska  punk  of  Sublime,  and  their  own  music,  which  they 
write  together  during  rehearsals  or  independently,  as  ideas 
strike.  On  April  26,  they’ll  take  their  act  to  O’Neill  Plaza 
to  compete  for  the  title  of  BC’s  Best  (and  will  finish  in  the 
top  three). 


opposite:  Funky  Giant  practices,  April  13,  Carney  204.  From  left  are 
Nicholas  Roccio-Giordano  '18,  Matt  Chilton  '18,  Jaclyn  Chan  '18,  and 
Mario  Borges  '18.  above:  Same  day,  composing  lyrics,  left:  The  band 
performs,  Thursday  night  at  Arts  Fest  in  the  O'Neill  Plaza  tent. 

Borges  suggests  they  work  on  the  reggaeton  set  they 
played  the  night  before  at  Cityside.  “People  keep  dancing  to 
it,  [but]  it  runs  out  of  gas.  It’s  like  pop-pop  -pop-pop  -pop,”  he 
says,  playing  a  rhythm  on  a  snare. 

“Can  we  do  something  where  we  all  hit  those?”  Rocchio- 
Giordano  asks,  referring  to  Borges’s  beats. 

Chan  hums  a  melody.  Rocchio -Giordano  adds  a  comple¬ 
mentary  riff.  “So,  the  verse  ‘fill  up  your  bag,  and  I  fill  up  a 
plate,”’  Chan  says,  singing  a  line  from  Sheeran’s  “Shape 
of  You” — she  sings  it  again,  this  time  following  Borges’s 
rhythm. 

Rocchio -Giordano  searches  for  notes  on  his  bass.  Borges 
cuts  in:  “So,  so,  so,  can  we  start  at  the  ...  at  the — ” 

“The  chorus,”  Chan  says.  She  starts  to  sing. 

Chilton  begins  to  play;  Rocchio -Giordano  follows;  then 
Borges.  The  sun  has  set,  and  what  little  light  falls  upon  the 
band  is  yellow,  from  the  hallway,  spilling  through  a  window 
of  the  closed  door.  ■ 
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The 

SWEETEST  SOUNDS 


The  neurological  link  between  taste  and  hearing, 
or  why  airplane  passengers  like  to  drink  tomato  juice 


BY  RACHEL  HERZ 


HE  VERY  FIRST  life  forms  on  this  planet  had  what 


JL.  we  might  call  a  sense  of  taste — the  ability  to  recognize 
chemicals  in  their  environment  so  as  to  know  whether  a  tidbit 
would  be  nutritious  or  quite  the  opposite.  Taste  and  smell — 
the  chemical  senses — were  the  first  senses  to  evolve.  And  taste 
is  everywhere.  Moths  have  taste  receptors  on  their  wings. 
Flies  have  taste  receptors  on  their  knees.  Tarantulas  taste  with 
their  feet.  Octopuses  taste  with  their  whole  body — even  their 
eyelids.  We  humans  have  taste  receptors  all  over  us  as  well.  » 


We  have  taste  receptors  in  our  pancreas,  liver,  and — if 
you’re  a  man — testicles.  We  have  taste  receptors  in  our  lungs 
that,  when  we  inhale  something  noxious,  send  a  signal  to 
the  brain  to  make  us  cough,  so  as  to  expel  what  shouldn’t 
be  in  there.  We  have  taste  receptors  in  our  nose  that  help 
fight  infections,  and  taste  receptors  in  our  gut  that  influence 
our  perception  of  food.  The  taste  receptors  in  our  gut  also 
tell  the  brain  whether  we  should  keep  eating  that  ice  cream 
sundae  or  cheeseburger,  and  when  to  stop,  and  it  is  beheved 
that  disturbances  in  the  signaling  pathways  of  these  recep¬ 
tors  play  a  role  in  the  development  of  diet-induced  illnesses, 
from  irritable  bowel  syndrome  to  diabetes.  But  only  the 
taste  receptors  located  inside  the  5,000  to  10,000  taste  buds 
on  the  tongue  and,  what  may  come  as  a  surprise,  taste 
buds  that  are  located  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  in  the 
throat  are  hooked  up  to  the  cortex  in  the  brain  that  gives  us 
the  perception  of  what  we  call  taste.  We  can’t  tell  how  sour 
an  apple  is  with  our  liver. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about  taste.  For  one, 
not  all  animals  experience  the  same  sensations  we  do.  Cats, 
from  Fluffy  the  house  pet  to  Cecil  the  lion,  can’t  taste  sweet. 
Whales  and  dolphins  only  taste  salt.  Moreover,  the  notion 
that  we  perceive  salty,  sour,  sweet,  and  bitter  on  different 
parts  of  the  tongue  is  wrong — a  holdover  from  a  flawed 
translation  of  a  fuzzy  account  by  a  German  graduate  student 
in  1901.  Virginia  Collins,  a  researcher  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  determined  in  1974  that  all  tastes  can  be  detect¬ 
ed  anywhere  on  the  tongue — except,  as  it  turns  out,  along 
the  center  line,  which  is  “taste  blind.” 

And  here’s  a  piece  of  taste  advice:  If  you  experience 
strange  or  unpleasant  taste  sensations,  in  addition  to  seeing 
a  dentist  you  might  want  to  have  your  hearing  checked. 


I  here  is  a  famous  Michelin  three-star  restaurant 
-L.  in  Bray,  England,  called  the  Fat  Duck.  The  Fat  Duck 
is  in  a  class  of  restaurants  that  practice  the  art  of  molecu¬ 
lar  gastronomy.  At  the  frontier  of  epicurean  adventures, 
molecular  gastronomy  investigates  the  chemical  and  physi¬ 
cal  transformations  of  ingredients  that  occur  in  cooking  and 
exploits  these  physical  manipulations  along  with  artistic, 
technical,  and  environmental  strategies  to  subvert  diners’ 
expectations  and  startle  their  senses,  in  dishes  with  names 
such  as  “sea  scallop,  coffee,  cauliflower,  orange.” 

The  Fat  Duck  introduced  a  dish  called  Sound  of  the  Sea 
that  is  served  along  with  an  iPod  hidden  in  a  conch  shell, 
with  traihng  earbuds  that  one  is  instructed  to  utilize  while 
eating.  The  iPod  plays  the  sound  of  waves  lapping  on  a  shore 
with  a  seagull  squawking  overhead,  and  the  dish  looks  like 
a  sandy  beach  that  kelp  and  shells  have  washed  over.  Apart 
from  the  iPod  garnish,  everything  in  this  elaborate  concoc¬ 


tion  is  edible.  Among  its  ingredients  you  will  find  ground 
ice-cream  cone,  tapioca,  seaweed,  oysters,  clams,  sea  urchin, 
miso  oil,  and  vermouth. 

Although  not  all  molecular  gastronomy  experiments  are 
as  pleasing  or  exciting  as  their  chefs  intend  them  to  be,  in  the 
case  of  Sound  of  the  Sea,  which  the  celebrity  chef  Fleston 
Blumenthal  brought  out  nearly  two  decades  ago,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  elevates  the  sensory  experience  into  something 
profound  when  the  iPod  clicks  into  action. 

Charles  Spence,  the  acclaimed  sensory  psychologist  at 
Oxford  University,  has  discovered  that  what  we  hear  directly 
affects  our  perception  of  what  we  are  tasting.  In  a  recent 
experiment,  Spence  and  his  students  had  people  eat  toffee, 
also  made  by  the  Fat  Duck  restaurant,  made  up  of  sugar, 
butter,  syrup,  treacle  (molasses  with  a  slightly  bitter  bite) 
and  a  little  salt  while  listening  to  one  of  two  soundscapes. 
One  was  composed  of  very  low-pitched  notes  played  by 
brass  instruments,  while  the  other  was  synthesized  from 
high-pitched  notes  made  mainly  by  a  piano.  While  seated 
in  a  darkened  booth — so  that  they  couldn’t  see  clearly — the 
participants  were  given  two  identical  pieces  of  toffee. 
They  put  on  their  headphones  and  tasted  one  piece  while 
the  high-pitched  melody  played  and  the  other  piece 
while  the  low-pitched  melody  played,  rating  how  sweet 
and  bitter  they  thought  each  tasted.  Even  though  the  two 
pieces  were  identical,  when  people  heard  the  high-pitched 
soundtrack  they  rated  the  toffee  as  sweeter  and  when 
they  heard  the  low-pitched  soundtrack  they  rated  it  as 
more  bitter. 

This  isn’t  just  an  abstract  effect  that  happens  in  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  laboratory.  Spence  took  his  test  to  the  streets,  teaming 
up  with  cuhnary  artist  Caroline  Flobkinson  during  her 
month  in  residence  at  the  experimental  London  restaurant 
Flouse  of  Wolf  (since  closed).  In  October  2012  you  could 
order  the  “sonic  cake  pop”  for  dessert — a  nugget  of  bitter¬ 
sweet  toffee  covered  in  a  chocolate  that  came  with  printed 
instructions  to  dial  a  number  on  your  cellphone.  When  you 
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At  a  recent  music  technology 
competition  in  the  U.K.  that 
lasted  for  24  hours,  the  composer 
LJ  Rich  played  different  tastes 
on  the  piano,  including  the 
“taste  of  eggs”  at  breakfast. 


called,  an  operator  prompted  you  to  press  1  for  sweet  or 
2  for  bitter.  If  you  pressed  1  you  heard  a  twinkling  high- 
pitched  melody;  if  you  pressed  2  you  heard  deep,  sonorous 
tones.  Try  this  yourself  with  a  piece  of  dark  chocolate  or 
even  a  cup  of  coffee,  using  the  soundtracks  at  soundcloud. 
com/condiment-junkie.  When  you  hear  the  high-pitched 
soundtrack  labeled  “sweetness”  it  should  feel  like  your  brain 
has  hijacked  your  taste  buds  in  a  sweet  crescendo,  while  the 
low-pitched  soundtrack  (“Taste  1”)  should  turn  what  you 
have  in  your  mouth  to  a  bitter  chord. 

Spence  calls  these  multisensory  linkages  “sensation 
transference,”  a  term  borrowed  from  Louis  Cheskin,  a 
marketing  innovator  of  the  20th  century  who  observed 
how  consumers’  perception  of  a  product  was  based  on  both 
the  product  and  the  sensory  input  associated  with  it.  For 
example,  the  green  color  of  a  7  Up  can  makes  the  soda  taste 
more  lemon-limey.  Our  brain  uses  a  cue  from  one  sense, 
such  as  hearing  or  vision,  to  inform  another  sense,  such  as 
taste.  Ben  &  Jerry’s,  the  legendary  ice  cream  emporium,  is 
apparently  considering  creating  a  set  of  sonic  flavors  with 
QR  codes  on  their  containers  that  you  can  scan  with  your 
cellphone  to  bring  up  flavor-enhancing  tones.  The  sounds  of 
Cherry  Garcia? 

But  why  do  high-frequency  notes  enhance  sweetness 
and  low-pitched  notes  enhance  bitterness?  One  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  perceptual  change  is  based  on  psychological 
associations  and  conceptual  correspondences  that  we  have 
learned  through  experience — as  with  colors  and  shapes. 
Desserts  are  typically  round,  so  round  shapes  make  food 
seem  sweeter,  and  when  we  hear  the  jingling  song  of  the  ice 
cream  truck  we  know  that  a  sweet  treat  is  around  the  corner. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  our  eating  history  overlaps  with  our 
sensory  perceptions  is  why  bacon-and-egg  ice  cream — yes, 
for  real — tastes  more  of  bacon  when  you  can  hear  bacon 
sizzling  in  the  background,  and  the  Fat  Duck’s  Sound  of  the 
Sea  tastes  fresher  and  more  pleasing  when  diners  eat  it  to 
the  sound  of  lapping  waves. 


Another  explanation  for  the  taste-sound  connection  is 
that  it  is  an  example  of  mild  synesthesia.  Synesthesia  is  the 
crossing  over  of  one  sensory  experience  into  another.  About 
4  percent  of  the  population  possess  an  extreme  level  of  this 
condition  and  vividly  experience  specific  tastes,  or  colors, 
or  sounds,  or  tactile  sensations  when  another  sense  is  acti¬ 
vated.  In  the  case  of  “MW,”  who  was  described  in  detail  by 
Richard  Cytowic  in  his  1993  book,  The  Man  Who  Tasted 
Shapes,  chicken  tasted  “pointy.”  Sounds  are  often  triggers 
for  synesthetes.  At  a  recent  music  technology  competition 
in  the  U.K.  that  lasted  for  24  hours,  the  composer  LJ  Rich 
played  different  tastes  on  the  piano  at  about  four  in  the 
morning  to  improve  her  fellow  musicians’  mood,  and  then 
played  the  “taste  of  eggs”  at  breakfast.  It  wasn’t  until  that 
morning’s  improv  that  Rich  discovered  her  musical  riffs 
weren’t  understood  by  all,  even  though  synesthesia  is  more 
common  among  musical  prodigies  than  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  New  research  has  revealed  that  experiencing  syn¬ 
esthesia  and  having  absolute  pitch — the  abihty  to  identify 
or  recreate  any  musical  note  without  a  reference  tone — are 
genetically  hnked. 

Another  possibihty  is  that  the  synergy  between  our 
senses  is  due  to  emotional  associations.  Low  sounds  tend  to 
convey  negative  messages  and  emotions  and  high  frequen¬ 
cies  have  positive  connotations.  As  anyone  who  has  listened 
to  Prokofiev’s  symphony  Peter  and  the  Wolf  will  remember, 
the  reprimanding  grandfather  was  represented  by  the  bas¬ 
soon  while  the  innocent  bird  was  a  flute.  The  enhancements 
that  occur  between  sound  and  taste  may  also  be  influenced 
by  more  personal  memories.  Some  customers  at  the  Fat 
Duck  were  reduced  to  tears  while  eating  the  Sound  of  the 
Sea  because  of  the  intense  recollections  that  the  aural  and 
oral  sensations  evoked. 

The  most  intriguing  explanation  for  why  specific  sounds 
change  our  perception  of  taste  points  to  a  correspondence 
between  various  sounds  and  the  way  the  mouth  moves 
when  we  experience  certain  tastes.  The  facial  expressions 
we  make  when  we  taste  something  bitter  are  innate,  and 
automatically  either  instigate  the  expulsion  of  what  we 
have  in  our  mouth,  or  prevent  anything  else  from  getting 
in.  In  both  the  tongue-out  bleh-face  and  the  pursed-lips 
grimace,  the  tongue  is  pressed  down.  If  you  were  to  make 
a  noise  with  your  tongue  pressed  down  it  would  be  a  low- 
pitched  sound  (e.g.,  bleh).  By  contrast,  when  you  are  making 
the  instinctive  smiling  face  produced  by  a  sweet  taste  the 
tongue  presses  against  the  upper  palate,  and  a  noise  made 
with  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  upper  palate  is  high- 
pitched.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  instinctive  and  biologi¬ 
cally  meaningful  connection  between  making  low-pitched 
sounds  and  bitter  taste  and  making  high-pitched  sounds 
and  sweet  taste. 

Most  likely  a  combination  of  the  inner  wisdom  in  all  of 


these  theories  explains  why  each  of  us  at  different  times 
experiences  a  synergy  between  the  sounds  we  hear  and  the 
tastes  we’re  tasting. 

An  obvious  but  often  overlooked  category 
of  sound  is  the  noises  we  ourselves  make  while 
eating.  Charles  Spence  and  his  colleagues  have  also  investi¬ 
gated  this  particular  sound-taste  integration.  In  their  experi¬ 
ment,  participants  wore  a  microphone  positioned  close 
to  their  mouth  and  headphones  over  their  ears  while  they 
ate  Pringles  potato  chips.  (Pringles  were  chosen  because 
every  Pringles  chip  looks  and  feels  identical.)  With  each 
chip,  participants  were  told  to  take  a  bite  and  spit,  and  then 
rate  the  chip  for  various  qualities.  What  they  were  not  told 
was  that  while  they  bit  into  the  chips  the  sound  of  their 
crunches,  which  they  heard  through  their  headphones,  was 
being  manipulated  variously  to  be  louder  or  softer,  or  to 
accentuate  the  higher-  or  lower-pitched  frequencies.  These 
modulations  considerably  altered  how  people  rated  the 
chips.  When  their  crunches  were  made  louder  or  when  the 
higher  frequencies  were  accentuated,  the  chips  were  liked 
better  and  rated  as  crispier  and  fresher;  when  the  volume 
was  lower  or  the  high  frequencies  were  dampened,  the  chips 
were  rated  as  softer  and  staler.  After  the  experiment  was 
over,  three-quarters  of  participants  spontaneously  com¬ 
mented  that  the  “staler”  chips  must  have  come  from  con¬ 
tainers  past  their  expiration  date  or  that  had  been  left  open. 
In  fact,  all  the  chips  were  from  the  same  unspoiled  canisters 
and  were  virtually  identical. 

Another  way  that  sound  influences  our  appreciation  of 
what  we’re  about  to  dig  into  is  the  noise  that  the  packaging 
makes.  Here  Pringles  don’t  do  as  well  as  Lay’s  Classic.  When 
people  hear  the  pop  of  a  canister  they  rate  the  chips  inside  as 
less  crispy  than  if  they  hear  the  crackle  of  a  bag  being  torn 
open.  But  beware:  Very  loud  bag  noise  can  be  a  big  turnoff. 
In  20 1 0,  the  snack  food  giant  Frito-Lay  thought  it  would  gain 
consumer  appeal  among  environmentalists  by  introducing  a 
100  percent  compostable  bag  for  SunChips,  the  company’s 
“healthy”  snack.  Based  on  what  they  already  knew  about 
crinkling  bags  making  a  crispier  impression,  they  created  a 
new  “green” — but  in  this  case,  overly  mean — bag.  The  sound 
that  this  new,  compostable  SunChips  bag  made  when  it  was 
crinkled,  let  alone  ripped  apart,  was  off  the  charts. 

).  Scot  Heathman,  an  Air  Force  pilot  and  vlogger,  per¬ 
formed  an  online  test.  Opening  the  new  bag  of  SunChips 
reached  a  noise  level  of  95  decibels.  A  jackhammer  from 
50  feet  away  is  95  decibels;  anything  above  90  decibels  is 
considered  damaging  to  one’s  hearing.  A  Frito-Lay  spokes¬ 
person  explained  that  the  noise  was  because  the  new  biode¬ 
gradable  polymers  had  a  glass-like  quality.  In  other  words, 


crinkling  the  bag  was  like  listening  to  breaking  glass.  In 
response  to  this  innovation,  a  Facebook  group  called  “Sorry 
but  I  can’t  hear  you  over  this  SunChips  bag”  went  viral. 
Frito-Lay  engineers  redesigned  the  bag.  It  is  no  longer  totally 
biodegradable,  but  opening  it  is  down  to  a  gentle  rustle — a 
mere  70  decibels,  the  same  as  the  original  SunChips  bag. 

It  isn’t  just  crunching  in  our  mouth  or  bag  noises  that 
makes  chips  seem  crispier.  Loud  noise  in  general  raises  the 
crispometer.  Researchers  at  the  University  of  Manchester  in 
the  U.K.,  in  partnership  with  scientists  at  the  fragrance  and 
flavor  manufacturing  empire  Unilever — which  owns  Ben  & 
Jerry’s,  Nestea,  and  Heilman’s,  among  many  other  brands — 
conducted  an  experiment  in  which  participants  wearing 
headphones  heard  white  noise  at  either  a  quiet  volume 
(45-55  decibels,  similar  to  the  background  hum  of  a  library) 
or  a  loud  volume  (75-85  decibels,  the  equivalent  of  standing 
beside  a  food  processor),  while  simultaneously  snacking  on 
various  hard  or  soft,  sweet  or  savory  foods,  such  as  sugar 
cookies  and  pancakes,  or  potato  chips  and  cheese.  Both  hard 
and  soft  foods  were  rated  as  having  more  taste  when  the 
white  noise  was  quiet:  Pancakes  were  sweeter  and  chips  were 
saltier.  By  contrast,  hard  foods  like  rice  cakes  were  rated  as 
substantially  crunchier  when  the  noise  was  loud.  Therefore, 
loud  noise  makes  food  seem  crispier,  but  surprisingly,  it  also 
makes  it  more  tasteless. 

The  dampening  effect  of  loud  noise  on  taste  may  partly 
explain  why  airplane  food  is  never  very  good,  even  in  first 
class.  The  ambient  rumble  inside  an  airplane  cabin  is  typi¬ 
cally  about  75-85  decibels.  This  noise  volume  reduces  the 
saltiness  and  sweetness  of  whatever  you’re  eating,  on  top  of 
which  the  low  air  pressure  of  high-altitude  flying  constricts 
your  nasal  passages,  so  less  aroma  flows  through  them. 
Take  solace  in  knowing  that  the  “grilled  salmon  on  cedar 
plank”  that  your  first-class  fellow  travelers  are  being  served 
won’t  be  that  much  better  than  the  “chicken  surprise”  you’re 
getting  in  economy,  since  everyone  is  in  the  same  compro¬ 
mised  taste  state.  However,  if  you  order  a  Bloody  Mary  or 


its  virgin  counterpart  during  a  mile-high  excursion  you  will 
be  pleased. 

Anyone  who  sells  or  serves  juices  knows  that  fruit  juices 
are  more  popular  than  vegetable  juices,  but  in  2010  the 
German  airline  Lufthansa  noticed  that  passengers  were 
consuming  as  much  tomato  juice  as  beer.  To  figure  out  why, 
Lufthansa  commissioned  a  study  with  LSG  Sky  Chefs — the 
largest  in-flight  catering  company  in  the  world — to  simulate 
in-flight  airplane  meals,  and  it  was  discovered  that  low  cabin 
pressure  enhanced  the  taste  of  tomato  juice.  But  if  loud 
noise  reduces  salty  taste,  why  did  this  happen — after  all,  isn’t 
tomato  juice  salty? 

Robin  Dando,  a  rising  star  in  food  and  sensory  science 
at  Cornell  University,  along  with  his  student  Kimberly  Yan, 
tested  what  happens  to  taste  perception  under  different 
noise  conditions.  Participants  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  55 
wore  headphones  that  played  either  a  recording  of  airplane 
cabin  noise  at  85  decibels  or  the  sound  of  silence,  and  rated 
the  taste  of  weak,  medium,  and  high  concentrations  of  salty, 
sour,  sweet,  bitter,  and  umami  solutions.  (Umami,  literally 
“deliciousness”  in  Japanese,  comes  from  the  amino  acid  glu¬ 
tamate,  a  building  block  of  proteins  and  a  key  ingredient  of 
the  flavor  enhancer  monosodium  glutamate,  or  MSG.) 

Sound  had  no  effect  on  bitter  taste.  Sweet  tasted  conspic¬ 
uously  less  sweet  in  loud  noise,  and  a  similar  trend  was  noted 
for  salty  and  sour.  But,  surprisingly,  umami  was  perceived 
as  tasting  much  more  intense  when  participants  heard  loud 
noise  compared  to  silence,  and  the  higher  the  concentration 
of  umami  the  stronger  it  was  rated  to  be  when  loud  noise 
played.  Tomatoes  contain  a  lot  of  glutamate  and  therefore 
have  a  high  umami  profile — they  seem  salty  mainly  because 
of  a  similarity  between  salty  and  umami  taste.  This  is  the 
explanation  for  why  on  a  recent  flight  my  husband  turned 
to  me  after  ordering  a  Bloody  Mary  and  exclaimed,  “These 
always  taste  so  good  on  airplanes!”  To  which  I  shouted  back, 
“It’s  because  it’s  so  loud  in  here.” 

The  combined  perturbations  of  different  tastes  during 
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loud  noise  is  one  reason  why  airplane  food  is  generally  given 
two  thumbs  down.  If  salty  and  sweet  weaken,  and  bitter 
remains  strong,  the  grapefruits  and  fruit  cocktail  for  break¬ 
fast  and  chicken  with  broccoli  for  dinner  will  be  downers. 
However,  if  airlines  were  to  change  their  menus  to  focus 
on  umami-rich  foods,  such  as  tomatoes,  parmesan  cheese, 
mushrooms,  and  bacon,  long-haul  passengers  in  every  class 
would  be  a  lot  happier.  Here’s  hoping  that  Mediterranean 
stuffed  mushrooms  will  be  coming  to  in-flight  dinners  soon. 

You  may  now  be  wondering,  Why  is  it  that  the  booming 
blare  of  an  airplane  engine  changes  the  ways  cocktails  and 
cupcakes  taste?  The  answer  illustrates  the  interplay  between 
our  senses  and  what  goes  on  in  our  head — literally. 

Our  sense  of  taste  is  innervated  by  three  cranial  nerves: 
the  chorda  tympani  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  glosso¬ 
pharyngeal  nerve,  and  the  vagus  nerve.  The  chorda  tympani 
carries  taste  information  from  the  front  part  of  the  tongue 
(the  part  you  can  stick  out)  to  the  brain,  and  when  it  exits 
the  mouth  it  crosses  the  tympanic  membrane  of  the  middle 
ear.  That  is,  a  primary  taste  nerve  crosses  through  the  ear 
before  it  gets  to  the  brain.  Recent  research  in  mice  suggests 
that  loud  noises  cause  a  temporary  disturbance  to  the  chorda 
tympani  as  it  passes  through  the  middle  ear  such  that  signals 
relaying  sweet  and  salty  sensations  become  weakened  and 
umami  sensations  become  heightened. 

The  fact  that  so  many  nerves  are  involved  in  taste  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  completely  lose  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  distinguish  between  salty,  sour,  and  sweet.  However, 
mild  taste-nerve  damage  is  more  common  than  most  people 
realize.  Individuals  who  suffered  multiple  ear  infections  in 
childhood  often  have  distortions  of  taste  due  to  damage  to 
the  chorda  tympani.  Paradoxically,  chorda  tympani  damage 
sometimes  causes  increases  in  taste  sensations  because  it  can 
release  the  normal  inhibition  of  taste  perception  that  is  there. 
Having  your  tonsils  removed — depending  on  the  anatomy  of 
your  throat — runs  the  risk  of  injuring  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerve,  which  can  also  lead  to  taste  perturbations. 

But  don’t  worry  too  much  if  you  had  lots  of  ear  infec¬ 
tions  as  a  child  or  a  tonsillectomy;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
variability  in  both  the  damage  and  the  disturbances  in  taste 
that  are  reported.  When  we  eat,  a  complex  dance  takes  place 
between  the  food  and  drink,  the  background  sounds,  the 
noises  in  our  mouth,  the  sights  before  our  eyes,  the  scents  we 
breathe  in  and  breathe  out,  even  the  heft  of  our  utensils,  all 
of  which  influence  the  experience  of  our  meal.  ■ 

Rachel  Herz  teaches  "Sensory  Processes  and  the  Psychology  of  Food" 
in  the  psychology  department  at  Boston  College  and  is  on  the  faculty 
at  Brown  University.  Her  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  her  new 
book,  Why  You  Eat  What  You  Eat:  The  Science  Behind  Our  Relationship 
With  Food,  by  permission  of  W.W.  Norton  &  Company.  Copyright  © 
2018  by  RSH  Enterprises,  LLC.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  discount 
from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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47  New  Day 

A  poem 

48  Unintended  consequences 

How  Title  IX  spelled  the  demise  of 
the  NCAA's  female  counterpart,  and 
other  ironies 


J2  A  Great  Fence  is  the  title  of  this  36  x  30-inch  work  on  canvas  by  Sammy  Chong,  SJ, 
M.Div.'04,  STL'06,  assistant  professor  of  the  practice  of  studio  art.  The  painting 
q  is  acrylic  and  oil,  with  a  collage  of  vintage  photographs  from  Ecuadorian  folk  and 

10  religious  ceremonies  comprising  the  sky.  Chong  earned  his  MFA  at  the  School  of  the 
3  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Tufts  University,  and  his  paintings  have  appeared  in  galler- 
t/>  ies  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Palm  Springs.  This  portrait  of  a  landscaper  with 
0  the  head  of  Inti,  the  Incan  sun  god,  is  one  in  a  series  called  THEM,  16  depictions  of 
O  immigrants  working  in  America.  The  3S  Artspace  Gallery  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 

11  shire,  will  exhibit  the  series  in  September. 


A  BELIEVING  WAY  OF  LIFE 

By  Agbonkhianmeghe  E.  Orobator,  SJ 


Religion  in  Africa  did  not  start  with  the  missionaries 


IN  THE  BEGINNING,  I  WAS  BORN  INTO  AFRICAN  RELIGION, 
and  I  converted  as  a  teenager  to  Christianity.  Christianity 
taught  me  a  strong  disdain  for  all  things  fetishist  and  animist.  That 
was  how  good  Christians  were  catechized  to  perceive  African 
Religion.  The  transition  to  Christianity  was  a  clean  break — or  at 
least  such  was  the  expectation.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  radical  break 
never  quite  materialized. 

I  begin  with  an  account  of  the  past,  but  this  is  not  only  about 
the  past. 

I  GREW  UP  KNOWING  MY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER  AS  ADHER- 

ents  of  a  spiritual  way  of  life.  To  them,  life  meant  more  than  what 
was  immediately  tangible.  Nothing  was  superfluous,  useless,  or 
unimportant.  And  most  things  were  reusable  and  recyclable. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  house  was  the  “medicine  room.” 
This  small,  dark  enclosure  was  curtained  with  strips  of  fresh  palm 
fronds  and  crowded  with  figurines,  statuettes,  and  altars  dedicated 
to  a  phalanx  of  gods  and  goddesses.  The  room  housed  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  deep  clay  pots  perpetually  bubbling  with  a  hodgepodge  of 
aromatic  herbal  concoctions.  And  alongside  these  was  a  collection 
of  ancestral  staffs,  each  one  carefully  positioned  at  an  angle  against 
the  wall,  symbolizing  a  founding  ancestor  of  the  family’s  lineage. 
No  one  entered  the  medicine  room  uninitiated,  or  uninvited.  As  a 
child  I  viewed  it  as  a  zone  of  concentrated  spiritual  energy.  It  was 
the  center  and  focus  of  worship  for  our  extended  family,  and  it  gen¬ 
erated  fascination,  dread,  and  spiritual  renewal  in  equal  measure. 
Oftentimes,  my  father  would  disappear  into  the  medicine  room, 
and  when  he  emerged  his  countenance  glowed  with  the  confidence 
and  awe  of  one  who  had  glimpsed  an  aspect  of  divinity.  Whatever 
he  did  inside  that  room  transformed  him;  we  could  see  a  surge  in 
his  zest  for  life. 

No  one  knew  how  old  those  clay  pots  were,  much  less  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  their  contents.  Judging  by  the  pots’  faded-dark  coloration 
and  the  liquids’  pungent  aroma,  we  assumed  their  origins  stretched 
back  several  generations.  The  prescription  for  spiritual  and  corporal 
fortification  called  for  a  bowlful  or  more  of  the  contents  to  be  mixed 
with  bath  water  for  our  periodic  ablutions.  The  effect  was  instanta¬ 
neous,  or  at  least  we  believed  so.  The  waters  perfumed  our  bodies 
like  no  other  fragrance  did;  we  smelled  of  the  spirits  of  our  ancestors. 

My  mother  was  a  devotee  of  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  Olokun,  the 
giver  of  prosperity  and  fertility.  Her  shrine  to  Olokun  was  adorned 
by  an  assortment  of  bleached  clay  figurines.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  place  items  of  value  on  the  altar  of  Olokun — chinaware,  ivory 
carvings,  brass  plates,  bronze  ornaments.  Usually  when  a  devotee 
of  Olokun  converted  to  Christianity,  the  missionary  would  collect 
all  the  items  from  the  altar  for  destruction  and  disposal.  However, 
some  claim  that  the  objects  were  routinely  shipped  overseas  to 
adorn  mission  offices  and  museums. 


My  mother  would  consult  Olokun,  surrounded  mostly  by  other 
women  devotees.  She  would  dance  with  a  small  clay  pot  on  her 
head  and,  as  her  steps  quickened  and  her  gyrations  intensified,  her 
countenance  was  transformed,  and  she  became  one  with  the  spirit 
of  her  goddess.  To  a  child  watching  from  the  corner  of  the  room, 
there  was  enough  power,  energy,  and  vitality  on  display  to  shape  a 
religious  consciousness.  Making  sense  of  it  all  was  not  an  immedi¬ 
ate  or  important  preoccupation.  It  sufficed  to  be  present  and  watch, 
riveted  and  enraptured. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  REGULAR  RHYTHM  OF  RITUAL  WOR- 
ship,  my  father  did  something  that  rattled  my  imagination.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  long  before  everybody  else  could  shake  off 
the  slumber  of  the  night  and  the  rising  sun  set  aglow  the  surface  of 
nature,  he  would  kneel  down  and,  with  both  elbows  planted  firmly 
on  his  bed,  present  a  series  of  entreaties  to  an  invisible  deity.  The 
addressee  was  Osanobua,  and  the  praise  names  for  this  god  were 
unlike  those  of  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  medicine  room 
and  the  side  altars.  Osanobua  was  the  creator  of  human  beings  and 
the  universe,  the  strong  arm  that  makes  possible  the  impossible,  the 
sustainer  of  the  universe,  the  unbreakable  stone,  and  the  owner  of 
our  heads.  This  god  did  not  share  divinity  or  supremacy  with  any 
other  god.  There  was  no  material  representation  of  Osanobua  in  the 
way  that  there  was  for  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  medicine  room. 

Who  was  Osanobua?  Whenever  I  was  privileged  to  witness  and 
participate  in  my  father’s  dawn  ritual  of  supplication,  the  ending 
caught  my  attention:  My  father’s  tone  of  voice  was  greatly  ampli¬ 
fied  when  he  concluded,  “In  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  son,  Ijesu 
Kristi,  who  sets  us  free.” 

A  partial  understanding  would  come  to  me  later  on  when,  as 
a  teenager,  I  read  Chinua  Achebe’s  first  novel,  Things  Fall  Apart 
(1958).  I  read  the  book  before  I  converted  to  Catholic  Christianity 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  I  still  remember  a  particularly  interesting 
conversation  between  a  Christian  missionary  (Mr.  Brown)  and  a 
practitioner  of  African  Religion  (Chief  Akunna),  the  former  intent 
on  converting  the  latter: 

“You  say  that  there  is  one  supreme  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,” 
said  Akunna  on  one  of  Mr.  Brown’s  visits.  “We  also  believe  in  Him 
and  call  Him  Chukwu.  He  made  all  the  world  and  the  other  gods.” 

“There  are  no  other  gods,”  said  Mr.  Brown.  “Chukwu  is  the  only 
God  and  all  others  are  false.  You  can  carve  a  piece  of  wood — like 
that  one”  (he  pointed  at  the  rafters  from  which  Akunna’s  carved 
Ikenga  [ancestral  staff]  hung)  “and  you  call  it  a  god.  But  it  is  still  a 
piece  of  wood.” 

“Yes,”  said  Akunna.  “It  is  indeed  a  piece  of  wood.  The  tree  from 
which  it  came  was  made  by  Chukwu,  as  indeed  all  minor  gods  were. 

But  He  made  them  for  His  messengers  so  that  we  could  approach 
Him  through  them _ ” 


Although  Akunna’s  unrelenting  interlocutor  musters  argu¬ 
ments  against  his  position,  the  chief  holds  his  ground: 

“[Chukwu]  appoints  the  smaller  gods  to  help  because  His  work  is 
too  great  for  one  person. . . . 

“We  make  sacrifices  to  the  httle  gods,  but  when  they  fail  and 
there  is  no  one  else  to  turn  to  we  go  to  Chukwu.  It  is  right  to  do  so. 

We  approach  a  great  man  through  his  servants.  But  when  his  ser¬ 
vants  fail  to  help  us,  then  we  go  to  the  last  source  of  hope.  We  appear 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  httle  gods  but  that  is  not  so.  We  worry 
them  more  because  we  are  afraid  to  worry  their  Master.  Our  fathers 
knew  that  Chukwu  was  the  Overlord  and  that  is  why  many  of  them 
gave  their  children  the  name  Chukwuka — ‘Chukwu  is  Supreme.’” 

Like  Chief  Akunna,  in  the  normal  course  of  daily  living  both  my 
father  and  my  mother  regularly  performed  rituals  to  their  coterie 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  rituals  in  which  the  entire  extended  family 
and  sometimes  the  neighborhood  participated.  Food  was  offered 
and  a  libation  was  poured  generously  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the 
ancestors  and  mother  earth.  But  when  they  named  their  children 
it  was  in  honor  of  Osanobua,  the  Supreme  Being.  Hence,  among 
my  many  names,  I  also  answer  to  Osa-hon-erhumwun-mwen — 
“Osanobua  heard  my  prayer.” 

I  was  a  curious  onlooker  in  my  youth,  mystified,  perplexed,  and 
enthralled  by  the  intercourse  of  human  beings  and  the  spirits.  None 
of  the  principals,  my  parents  included,  was  a  sophisticated  theolo¬ 
gian;  participation  didn’t  require  formulaic  mastery  of  rubrics  or 
doctrines.  It  sufficed  to  present  oneself,  and  the  encounter  hap¬ 
pened  then  and  there.  Although  I  did  not  realize  it  as  a  child,  over 


time  I  have  come  to  believe  that  I  am  the  progeny  of  a  priest  and  a 
priestess. 

WHAT  I  HAVE  DESCRIBED  MAY  SEEM  BIZARRE  TO  SOME 

readers,  resembling  at  best  scenes  from  Harry  Potter,  at  worst  clips 
from  The  Crucible.  Yet  these  experiences  were  my  earliest  exposure 
to  the  meaning  and  practice  of  religion.  My  father  and  my  mother 
did  not  use  the  term  “religion.”  For  them,  what  they  did  was  simply 
our  way  of  life — sustained  and  handed  down  by  another  generation. 

The  University  of  Virginia  scholar  of  religion  Benjamin  C.  Ray 
has  noted  that  “the  word  religion  is  a  latecomer  to  the  scholarly 
discourse  about  Africa.”  However,  when  colonial  missionaries  and 
contemporary  academics  have  actually  discussed  African  tradi¬ 
tional  religion,  they’ve  equated  it  with  animism.  For  some  scholars 
of  religion,  animism  belongs  to  the  earliest  stages  in  the  evolution¬ 
ary  trajectory  of  religion,  the  lowest  possible  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
religious  consciousness.  What  began  as  a  colonial  taxonomy  has 
hardened,  says  Ray,  into  synonyms  that  include  “fetishism,  idola¬ 
try,  superstition,  heathenism,  totemism,  magic.  .  .  .”  As  an  African 
child  growing  up  in  the  ancient  city  of  Benin  in  southern  Nigeria, 
I  would  have  been  categorized  as  “animist,”  along  with  my  father, 
my  mother,  and  my  entire  family,  albeit  the  more  common  practice 
at  the  time  for  Christians  was  to  label  us  “pagans”  or  “heathens.” 

What  is  it  really  like  to  be  an  animist?  From  my  recollection, 
and  as  I  continue  to  draw  inspiration  from  this  tradition,  central  to 
the  whole  religious  system  throughout  Africa  is  a  deep  belief  in  the 
livingness  of  creation.  Transposed  in  the  words  of  Pope  Francis  in  his 
encyclical  Laudato  Si’:  On  Care  for  Our  Common  Home,  this  means 


“that  each  creature  has  its  own  purpose.  None  is  superfluous.  .  .  . 
Soil,  water,  mountains:  Everything  is,  as  it  were,  a  caress  of  God.” 

From  the  ancestral  tree,  Ikhinmwin  (Newbouldia  laevis),  that 
stood  at  the  center  of  our  extended  family’s  homestead,  to  the 
river  that  flowed  eastward  of  the  city  and  the  whirlwind  that  we 
believed  whisked  people  off  to  the  world  of  spirits,  everything  in 
the  immediate  natural  environment  of  my  religious  upbringing 
exuded  power,  energy,  and  vitality.  The  ancestral  tree  was  an  object 
of  reverence;  it  marked  the  sacred  place  of  worship  and  ritual  per¬ 
formances  for  the  homestead.  Nobel  laureate  Wangari  Maathai 
stated  that  trees  like  this  one  are  “understood  by  their  communi¬ 
ties  as  nodal  points  that  connect  the  world  above  with  the  world 
below  .  .  .  places  where  one’s  ancestors  and/or  their  spirits  reside.” 
In  other  words,  a  tree  is  not  just  a  tree.  Little  wonder  then  that, 
besides  connecting  those  two  worlds,  the  evergreen  Ikhinmwin 
provides  a  space  for  families  and  communities  where  differences 
are  settled  and  relationships  reestablished. 

The  river  also  commanded  deference.  And  the  whirlwind 
instilled  religious  awe.  No  ordinary  wind,  it  was  the  instrument 
of  the  gods.  When  later  I  learned  about  the  doctrine  of  creation  in 
Christianity  and  the  sacramentality  present  in  Catholicism,  it  made 
sense  to  think  of  the  “wind,”  “breath,”  or  “spirit”  of  God  hovering 
over  the  waters,  caressing  the  universe,  and  quickening  nature  into 
life  at  the  dawn  of  creation  (Genesis  1:1).  My  understanding  of 
“dominion  over  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth”  (Genesis  1:28)  draws 
from  this  religious  upbringing. 

PERHAPS  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EASIER  TO  SEVER  THE 

bond  to  my  ancestral  faith  if  it  consisted  solely  in  replaceable 
creeds,  doctrines,  and  dogmas.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  and  it 
remains  a  way  of  life.  And  to  quote  an  African  proverb,  “No  matter 
how  many  times  a  leopard  crosses  a  river,  it  never  loses  its  spots.” 
I  have  resisted  and  I  continue  to  resist  the  notion  that  my  African 
way  of  life,  rooted  in  the  faith  of  my  father  and  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  my  mother,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  quest  for  God  in 
“shadows  and  images” — to  use  a  derogatory  phrase  from  Vatican 
II’s  Lumen  gentium  (Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  1 964). 
The  way  of  life  of  my  parents  relied  on  images  to  facilitate  their 
encounter  with  a  luminous  and  tangible  realm  of  mystery;  it  radi¬ 
ated  energy  and  respect. 

Likewise,  I  do  not  perceive  myself  as  torn  between  two  religious 
traditions.  And  I  do  not  accept  the  label  of  “faith  schizophrenia” 
or  “religious  double-mindedness”  that  some  theologians  routinely 
foist  on  Africans  who  believe  that  God  continues  to  speak  through 
their  ancestral  way  of  life  even  as  God  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Ours  is  a  quest  for  integration  and  harmony  rather  than  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  alienation  or  conflict.  For  this  reason,  I  derive  immense 
solace  from  the  counsel  of  Pope  Paul  VI  who  said,  in  Africae  ter¬ 
rarium  (Message  to  the  Countries  of  Africa,  1967),  “The  African, 
who  becomes  a  Christian,  does  not  disown  himself  [or  herself], 
but  takes  up  the  age-old  values  of  tradition  ‘in  spirit  and  in  truth.’” 

The  African  is  a  believer,  and  the  African’s  experience  of 
faith  did  not  begin  with  the  advent  of  missionaries — Christian 
or  Muslim.  In  African  religious  consciousness,  faith  is  an  open¬ 
ness  to  the  realm  of  spiritual  reality,  a  reality  that  is  accessible  in 
human  existence  and  in  nature.  It  was  the  insight  of  Pope  Benedict 


XVI,  in  a  homily  he  delivered  to  a  synod  of  bishops  in  2009,  that 
Africa  “constitutes  an  immense  spiritual  ‘lung’  for  a  humanity 
that  appears  to  be  in  a  crisis  of  faith  and  hope.”  His  designation 
expresses  an  explicit  belief  in  the  capability  of  the  religious  and 
spiritual  traditions  of  Africa  to  resuscitate  a  spiritually  asphyxiated 
humanity.  Or  we  could  say  that  the  future  of  Christianity  passes 
through  Africa. 

In  fact,  the  African  religious  framework  comprises  a  trinity  of 
faith  traditions:  African  Religion,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  And  the 
African  traditions  of  spirituality  contain  values  and  characteristics 
that  can  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  global  Christianity  and  global 
Islam.  These  include  a  deep  consciousness  of  transcendence  in 
ordinary,  day-to-day  living,  an  attitude  of  reverence  toward  human 
and  natural  ecologies,  a  spiritual  sense  of  community,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  life  that  is  expansive  and  inclusive,  a  sense  of  joy  in  the 
faith  that  the  people  of  God  profess,  a  holistic  understanding  of 
creation,  and  a  shared  responsibility  for  stewardship  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If,  on  account  of  these  characteristics,  this  tradition  receives 
a  negative  labeling — that  of  “animist” — I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  its 
proponent.  ■ 

Agbonkhianmeghe  E.  Orobator,  SJ,  is  president  of  the  Jesuit  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Africa  and  Madagascar  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Hekima  University  College,  Nairobi.  In  spring  2016,  he  gave  the  Duffy 
Lectures  in  Global  Christianity  in  Gasson  305,  sponsored  by  the  theol¬ 
ogy  department.  Out  of  these  grew  Religion  and  Faith  in  Africa:  Confes¬ 
sions  of  an  Animist,  published  by  Orbis  Books,  from  which  this  essay 
is  drawn  and  adapted  by  permission  of  Orbis  (copyright  ©  2018  by 
Agbonkhianmeghe  E.  Orobator,  SJ).  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  dis¬ 
count  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


New  Day 

By  Billy  Collins 

To  be  handed  a  new  day 
first  thing  every  morning 

like  a  sheet  of  paper 

you  would  expect  to  be  blank, 

but  it's  already  covered 
with  the  slanted  handwriting 

of  the  future, 
whose  many  warnings 

I  read  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  in  my  pajamas. 

Billy  Collins  was  U.S.  Poet  Laureate  from  2001  to  2003  and 
is  the  author  most  recently  of  The  Rain  in  Portugal  (2016). 
He  delivered  a  Lowell  Humanities  lecture  October  4,  2017, 
in  Gasson  100. 


President  Nixon  in  the  Cabinet  Room  with  his  recently  appointed  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  on  November  11,1 969. 
Nixon  signed  Title  IX  into  law  three  years  later  and  supported  passage  of  the  failed  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 


UNINTENDED  CONSEQUENCES 

By  R.  Shep  Melnick 


How  Title  IX  spelled  the  demise  of  the  NCAA's  female  counterpart,  and  other  ironies 


1  \  /  HEN  CONGRESS  PASSED  TITLE  IX  OF  THE  EDUCA- 

T  T  tion  Amendments  of  1 972,  the  implications  for  college  ath¬ 
letics  received  virtually  no  attention.  According  to  Representative 
Patsy  Mink  (D -Hawaii),  an  avid  supporter  for  whom  the  law  was 
later  named,  “When  it  was  proposed,  we  had  no  idea  that  the  most 
visible  impact  would  be  in  athletics.  I  had  been  paying  attention  to 
the  academic  issue.” 

Yet  until  the  Obama  Administration  launched  its  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  initiative  in  2011 — setting  out  detailed  and  demanding  rules 
on  what  schools  must  do  to  combat  sexual  violence  and  other 
forms  of  sexual  harassment — no  Title  IX  issue  was  nearly  as  con¬ 
troversial  as  college  sports.  So  closely  is  the  law  associated  with 
athletics  that  there  is  a  women’s  sports  apparel  company  called 
Title  Nine — the  only  line  of  clothing  named  after  a  section  of  the 
U.S.  code. 

At  the  heart  of  Title  IX  lies  this  simple  prohibition:  “No  person 
in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis¬ 
crimination  under  any  education  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.”  When  Title  IX  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  on  June  23,  1972,  only  1 5  percent  of  col¬ 


lege  varsity  athletes  were  female;  four  decades  later  that  proportion 
was  43  percent,  amounting  to  more  than  200,000  women. 

For  decades  the  debate  over  what  constitutes  “separate  but 
equal”  in  college  sports  has  pitted  those  who  believe  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  male  and  female  varsity  athletes  should  mirror  the  under¬ 
graduate  population  of  a  school  (the  “parity”  argument)  against 
those  who  believe  that  the  number  of  male  and  female  varsity 
athletes  should  reflect  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  students 
with  an  interest  in  playing  varsity-level  sports  (the  “relative  inter¬ 
est”  argument).  What  both  sides  seem  to  accept,  though,  is  the 
assumption  that  the  best  way  to  measure  “athletic  opportunity”  is 
to  look  at  the  number  of  varsity  athletes. 

Why  define  “sports”  so  narrowly,  leaving  out  jayvee,  club, 
intramural,  and  recreational  sports  or  the  many  varieties  of  fitness 
activities?  The  answer  lies  both  in  regulatory  agencies’  need  for 
easily  quantified  measures  and  in  the  political  clout  of  those  with 
the  most  intense  interest  (varsity  athletes)  and  most  extensive  orga¬ 
nizations — coaches’  associations,  athletic  conferences,  and  above 
all  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA). 

When  Title  IX  was  enacted,  the  NCAA — for  decades  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  intercollegiate  athletics — handled  only  men’s  sports. 


The  newly  founded  Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women  (AIAW)  was  its  female  counterpart.  The  AIAW  was  run 
by  women  coaches  and  physical  education  administrators  who  ada¬ 
mantly  rejected  the  NCAA  model  of  athletics,  which,  as  feminist 
historian  Susan  Ware  observes,  “intertwined  competition,  win¬ 
ning,  and  commercialization.”  The  AIAW’s  commitment  to  what 
Ware  calls  a  “more  participation-oriented,  less  elitist  approach” 
was  embedded  in  its  policies:  Member  schools  could  not  offer 
athletic  scholarships;  they  could  engage  in  very  little  recruiting; 
they  were  expected  to  schedule  games  in  a  way  that  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  studying;  and  they  favored  tournaments  open  to  a  large 
number  of  schools  rather  than  championship  playoffs  limited  to  the 
teams  with  the  best  regular  season  records.  Ironically,  the  AIAW 
would  become  an  early  victim  of  Title  IX. 

“THE  HISTORY  OF  TITLE  IX  HAS  BEEN  FRAUGHT  WITH 

unintended  consequences,”  notes  Susan  Ware.  These  include 
reporting  tricks  that  increase  the  number  of  female  athletes  on 
paper  but  not  on  the  field:  for  example,  requiring  female  cross¬ 
country  runners  also  to  participate  in  indoor  and  outdoor  track  in 
order  to  count  those  athletes  two  or  three  times;  or  counting  male 
fencers  who  practice  with  the  women’s  team  as  female  athletes.  To 
make  their  numbers  look  better  many  colleges  now  place  a  cap  on 
men’s  team  rosters,  turning  away  walk-ons  although  they  impose  no 
additional  costs.  In  fact,  at  most  colleges  walk-ons — the  epitome  of 
the  “scholar-athlete” — have  all  but  disappeared  from  men’s  teams. 

Pressure  to  expand  women’s  intercollegiate  sports  has  also  had 
unexpected  racial  effects.  In  their  2003  study,  Reclaiming  the  Game: 
College  Sports  and  Educational  Values,  William  G.  Bowen  and  Sarah 


A.  Levin  reported  that  in  the  universities  and  colleges  they  exam¬ 
ined,  ranging  from  huge  Division  I-A  schools  to  small  Division-Ill 
colleges,  “no  more  than  5  percent  of  recruited  female  athletes 
[were]  minorities,”  and  these  were  concentrated  almost  entirely  in 
basketball  and  track.  Of  the  nine  “emerging  sports”  pushed  by  the 
NCAA  to  increase  the  number  of  women’s  teams  (synchronized 
swimming,  team  handball,  water  polo,  archery,  badminton,  bowl¬ 
ing,  ice  hockey,  squash,  and  equestrian  sports),  only  one  (bowling) 
attracts  a  significant  number  of  African-American  women.  The 
others  tend  to  be  offered  only  at  affluent  suburban  high  schools 
or  prep  schools — earning  them  the  nickname  “white-girl  sports.” 

Community  colleges  and  historically  black  colleges  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  time  complying  with  Title  IX  because  female  stu¬ 
dents  far  outnumber  males,  sometimes  by  a  ratio  of  2: 1 .  For  schools 
such  as  Grambling  State  University,  football  and  the  marching 
bands  that  perform  at  halftime  are  hallowed  traditions  that  help 
attract  male  students.  Football’s  large  squads,  combined  with  low 


levels  of  interest  in  “white-girl  sports,”  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  these  schools  to  have  as  many  female  varsity  athletes  as  parity 
would  require.  The  alternative  of  cutting  men’s  sports  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  schools’  attractiveness  to  prospective  male  students, 
creating  a  vicious  cycle. 

Title  IX  was  initially  a  boon  to  the  AIAW.  The  organization’s 
membership  rose  from  280  schools  in  1972  to  659  in  1974.  Soon, 
however,  some  of  its  members  were  arguing  that  raising  the  profile 
of  women’s  sports  required  athletic  scholarships  and  recruiting — 
the  NCAA  model.  The  AIAW’s  ban  on  such  measures,  these  critics 
maintained,  violated  Title  IX,  which  seemed  to  require  the  same 
scholarship  rules  for  both  sexes.  Moreover,  many  colleges  decided 
it  would  be  easier  to  comply  with  the  statute  if  men’s  and  women’s 
teams  were  placed  in  a  unified  athletic  department.  This  almost 
always  meant  that  men  ran  the  women’s  athletics  programs,  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  another  AIAW  tenet,  namely,  that  women  should  control 
the  development  of  women’s  sports.  Mary  Jo  Kane,  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota’s  Tucker  Center  for  Research  on  Girls 
&  Women  in  Sport,  argues  that  “the  most  significant  unintended 
consequence  of  Title  IX  is  the  dearth  of  women  in  leadership 
positions”  in  athletics.  When  the  law  was  enacted,  nine  out  of  10 
women’s  college  teams  had  a  female  head  coach.  By  2014  only  40 
percent  of  head  coaches  for  women’s  teams  were  women. 

Facing  a  Title  IX  lawsuit,  the  AIAW  capitulated  on  the  schol¬ 
arship  issue.  That  decision,  which  at  the  time  seemed  relatively 
minor,  had  a  large  domino  effect  on  women’s  intercollegiate  sports. 
Athletic  scholarships,  notes  education  reporter  Welch  Suggs, 
“shifted  the  emphasis  from  women  already  enrolled  to  those  who 
could  be  recruited.”  Colleges  expected  to  get  something  for  their 
money,  and  that  meant  winning  teams.  To 
compete  with  other  schools,  Suggs  writes, 
coaches  “had  to  choose  athletes  on  the 
basis  of  athletic  ability,  not  as  a  way  of 
providing  students  with  a  healthy  extracur¬ 
ricular  activity.” 

The  NCAA — which  during  the  1970s 
had  done  all  it  could  to  either  kill  Title  IX 
or  gain  an  exception  for  football  and  men’s 
basketball — undertook  an  aggressive  effort 
to  lure  women’s  sports  programs  away  from  the  AIAW.  And  it 
had  a  crucial  advantage:  money.  In  1980  and  1981,  the  NCAA 
announced  a  number  of  championships  for  women’s  sports.  The 
NCAA  used  cash  it  received  from  men’s  sports  to  establish  and 
publicize  the  new  championships  as  well  as  to  subsidize  women’s 
travel  expenses.  The  AIAW,  in  contrast,  required  schools  to  pay 
their  own  way  to  tournaments.  Enticed  by  the  NCAA’s  money, 
visibility,  prestige,  and  media  connections,  most  of  the  AIAW’s 
institutional  members  jumped  ship.  After  losing  an  antitrust  case 
against  the  NCAA,  the  AIAW  declared  bankruptcy  in  1984  and 
disappeared.  So,  by  and  large,  did  its  model  for  women’s  sports.  ■ 

R.  Shep  Melnick  is  the  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  Professor  of  American 
Politics  at  Boston  College.  His  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  his 
new  book,  The  Transformation  of  Title  IX:  Regulating  Cender  Equality  in 
Education  (copyright  ©  2018  by  the  Brookings  Institution),  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Brookings  Institution  Press.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  dis¬ 
count  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


To  make  their  numbers  look  better,  many  colleges  now 
turn  away  walk-ons,  although  they  impose  no  additional 
costs.  In  fact,  walk-ons— the  epitome  of  the  ‘scholar- 
athlete— have  all  but  disappeared  from  men’s  teams. 
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Annual  Impact 


During  BC’s  Global  Days  of  Service  in  April  and 
May,  alumni  around  the  world  completed  more  than  70 
projects  for  their  communities.  Global  Days  gets  bigger 
each  year,  with  more  chapters  and  more  Eagles 
participating  in  creative,  vital  projects  that  meet  local 
needs.  Learn  more  at  bc.edu/globaldays. 


Did  you  know  that  gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  change 
lives?  Every  gift,  of  every  size,  helps  students  attend 
BC  and  enhances  their  experience  at  the  Heights. 

Read  more  about  how  donors  made  the  difference  for 
two  BC  students  on  page  78,  and  make  a  gift  at 
bc.edu/opendoors. 


Welcome,  CLASS  OF  2018,  to  the  ranks  of  BC  alumni! 

Here  at  the  Alumni  Association,  we’re  celebrating  a  record-breaking  Reunion  Weekend  and  planning 
more  events  and  initiatives  to  keep  all  of  our  alumni  connected  with  Boston  College  and  each  other. 

Keep  up  with  us  and  we’ll  keep  you  up  to  date  on  all  things  Eagle! 


Stay  tuned — tickets  go  on  sale  soon  for  the  Pops  on  Help  us  help  you  connect  with  your  BC  family!  Make 

the  Heights  Gala.  Get  ready  to  join  us  on  Sept.  28,  sure  your  updated  contact  information  is  included  in 

2018,  for  this  festive  evening  of  music  and  camaraderie  our  updated  alumni  directory.  Find  out  more — or  opt 

with  the  BC  family!  Learn  more  at  bc.edu/pops.  out — at  bc.edu/stayconnected. 

|  Visit  bc.edu/alumni  to  locate  your  alumni  chapter,  find  out  about  events,  and  stay  engaged  with  BC. 
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©  Learn  more  or  register  for  these  and 
other  events  at  www.bc.edu/forbc. 
Check  often  for  upcoming  chapter, 
class,  and  affinity-group  activities. 

September  28-30 

Parents  Weekend 


September  28 

Pops  on  the  Heights  Gala 
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70TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Our  classmate  Paul  Lannon’s  son,  Paul  Jr., 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities.  A  litigation  attorney  at 
Holland  &  Knight,  Paul  is  the  first  board 
member  not  affiliated  with  a  university. 

Paul  also  holds  a  master  of  theological 
studies  from  Harvard  and  has  taught  two 
theology  classes  at  Boston  College.  •  Morris 
Breslouf,  MS ’49,  writes  that  he  is  “still 
drawing  breath  at  93,  and  still  commuting 
snowbird  style  to  the  Jupiter  area  in  Florida” 
from  his  home  in  Lincoln,  MA.  He  would 
love  to  hear  from  classmates:  either  call 
561-951-4362  or  email  breslouf@comcast.net. 

•  The  class  is  sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of 
Bob  Foy’s  wife  of  65  years,  Mildred,  on 
January  10,  2017.  Mildred  was  a  faithful 
attendee  at  our  annual  Mass  for  deceased 
classmates.  We  will  miss  this  lovely  person 
at  our  table.  I  now  have  learned  and  am 
very  sad  to  report  that  we  have  also  lost 
Bob,  who  passed  away  on  January  27,  2018. 
Correspondent:  Timothy  C.  Buckley 
buckbirch@aol.  com 

41  Birchwood  Lane 
Lincoln,  MA  01773 
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It’s  now  a  little  over  a  month  since  my  wife, 
Madelyn,  and  I  made  the  trek  down  here  to 
Florida  from  the  wintry  North.  Although 
we  traveled  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  flight  was  very  much  delayed, 
we  made  it  and  live  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
arduous  journey!  All  that  aside,  we  count 
our  blessings  every  day,  and  hope  all  of  you 
have  fared  well  over  these  past  few  chilly 
months.  •  We  are  saddened  to  tell  of  the 
passing  of  Robert  Crane  on  January  5.  Bob 
was  not  just  a  great  man,  he  was  also  about 
the  most  well-liked  person  you  could  ever 
hope  to  know.  Bob  served  his  country  in 
World  War  II,  fighting  in  the  Battle  of 
Okinawa.  Recommended  by  one  of  our 
classmates,  John  Driscoll,  Bob  served  as  the 
commonwealth’s  state  treasurer  for  almost 
30  years.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served  in  the 
state  legislature  for  seven  years.  Service  was 
Bob’s  calling,  and  he  epitomized  the  virtue 
of  a  life  dedicated  to  others  and  to  the 
greater  good.  My  personal  fellowship  with 
Bob  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
BC  Class  of ’49,  as  we  had  both  attended 
Boston’s  English  High  School.  We  were 
faithful  to  the  English  Blue  Eagles  and  BC 
Eagles  alike.  With  the  passing  of  Bob  Crane, 
we  lost  both  a  treasurer  and  a  treasure.  We 
keep  him  and  his  family  in  our  prayers.  • 
These  are  times  of  change.  There  are  always 
surprises,  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Speaking  again  of  Eagles,  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  would 
wrest  the  Super  Bowl  title  from  our  New 
England  Patriots?  But  as  the  Irish  proverb 
goes,  “It’s  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning.” 

•  God  willing,  in  a  year  we  will  be  planning 
for  our  70th  reunion.  Between  now  and 
then,  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  and 


much  to  celebrate.  •  Memory  fails  today,  so 
apologies  for  news  I’ve  neglected  to  report. 
Please  remind  me  for  our  next  class  notes. 
Keep  those  calls  and  letters  coming!  • 
AMDG.  Editor’s  note:  We  are  deeply  saddened 
to  report  that  since  writing  this  column,  John 
Carney  has  passed  away.  He  served  as  your 
class  correspondent  faithfully  and  well  for 
more  than  a  decade,  and  we  will  miss  him. 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
Cadigan  Alumni  Center 
140  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 
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Richard  Birmingham  and  his  wife,  Claire, 
recently  moved  into  an  independent  living 
apartment  for  seniors  in  Warren,  NJ.  Richard 
writes  that  he  is  “still  very  active  in  the 
church  and  the  Christian  community,  helping 
to  spread  the  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ!” 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
Cadigan  Alumni  Center 
140  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

NC  1950-1953 

65TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Sadly  I  report  the  death  of  Polly  Heenan 
Sullivan  NC’52  this  past  January.  Let  us 
keep  her  in  our  prayers.  And  we  also  extend 
our  sympathy  to  Jane  Welch  Cronin  NC’52 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Daniel  “Gus” 
Cronin,  in  July  2017.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  late  Maureen  Cronin  NC’52.  •  It  will  be 
spring  when  you  receive  this  magazine. 

We  need  the  bursting  of  bulbs  and  the 
flowering  of  shrubs  (along  with  grand¬ 
children!)  to  keep  us  looking  forward. 
Correspondent:  Ann  Fulton  Cote  NC'33 
171  Swanton  Street,  No.  79 
Winchester,  MA  01890;  781-729-8512 

1951 

Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
Cadigan  Alumni  Center 
140  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 
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In  March,  Elaine  and  Bill  Bond  attended 
the  annual  president’s  Mass  and  luncheon 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  Naples.  The  event  had 
“apparently  the  largest  turnout  ever,”  Bill 
reports.  After  Mass,  he  and  Elaine  sat  with 
Dick  McBride  at  the  brunch  and  listened  to 
Fr.  Leahy  describe  the  latest  events  and 
happenings  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

Correspondent:  Frank  McGee 
fjamesmcgee@gmail.com 
3  Webster  Square  #314 
Marshfield,  MA  02050;  781-834-4690 
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65TH  REUNION 

June  i-3,  2018 

As  I  have  no  news  of  classmates  for  this 
issue,  I  will  share  a  little  news  of  my  own. 

I  was  very  proud  to  be  honored  by  the 
Westborough  Veterans  Advisory  Board  as 
the  2018  Veteran  of  the  Year  at  a  ceremony 
at  the  Westborough  Town  Hall  in  February. 

I  served  as  a  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Marines 
during  the  Korean  War  and  have  been 
active  in  recent  years  advocating  for 
veterans,  ghost  writing  a  weekly  newspaper 
column,  supporting  the  Westborough 
Senior  Center,  and  producing  a  show  on 
Westborough  TV.  I  am  also  very  proud  of 
my  BC  Eagle  granddaughter  Christine 
Schmitt.  Now  a  sophomore  in  the  Morrissey 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  she  is  active  in 
the  Theater  Department.  She  most  recently 
performed  in  The  Things  We  Do,  a  play 
written  by  fellow  student  Taylor  Badoyen 
’19,  in  the  program  New  Voices  2018: 
Original  Plays  by  BC  Student  Playwrights.  • 
Please  write  or  call  with  news  you’d  like  to 
share — I  look  forward  to  writing  about  you! 
Correspondent:  Jim  Willwerth 
jammwig@aol.com 
lg  Sheffield  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-5400 
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I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  Bill  Kenney, 
MA’56,  whose  first  book  of  haiku,  The  Earth 
Pushes  Back,  was  published  by  Red  Moon 
Press  in  2016  and  received  an  honorable 
mention  that  year  for  a  Touchstone  Award 
by  the  Haiku  Foundation.  His  second  book, 
Senior  Admission,  will  be  out  this  spring. 
Congratulations,  Bill!  •  I  got  a  note  from  Ed 
Rae,  the  correspondent  for  the  Class  of  1963. 
Ed  had  read  the  note  in  my  Fall  column 
about  Jim  Harnedy’s  recent  book,  A  Brookline 
Boyhood  in  the  igjos  and  40s.  Ed  writes:  “Just 
finished  reading  Jim’s  marvelous  hometown 
book  on  Brookline;  it  caught  my  bookstore 
eye  as  it  is  my  dad’s  hometown — noteworthy 
nostalgia,  apt  of  the  era,  well  phrased.” 
Thanks,  Ed,  and  congratulations  again,  Jim! 
Ed  also  told  me  that  he  had  served  in  the 
Army  Reserve  with  Lou  Totino,  MBA’65.  Ed 
went  on  to  say  that  Lou  is  in  “my  nicest  guy 
hall  of  fame.  Terrific  man!”  And  in  a 
conversation  with  Jack  Irwin,  Ed  said  they 
recalled  the  1953  football  game  with  Holy 
Cross,  won  on  a  touchdown  by  Richard 
“Rocco”  Charlton.  Jack  was  not  a  quarterback, 
but  when  the  starting  quarterback  was 
injured  in  an  earlier  game,  BC  coach  Mike 
Holovak  ’43  tried  out  several  players  in  case 
he  needed  a  backup.  With  the  game  near  its 
end  and  scoreless,  Coach  Holovak  told  Jack 
to  go  in  and  call  three  quarterback  sneaks 
and  then,  if  necessary,  punt.  Jack  called 
eight  sneaks  for  60  yards,  and  then  Rocco 
carried  it  in.  I  recollect  that  the  final  score 
was  BC  6,  Holy  Cross  o.  •  Please  write  or 
call  with  your  news. 

Correspondent:  John  Ford 
jrfeaglei@gmail.com 
45  Waterford  Drive 
Worcester,  MA  01602;  508-555-3615 
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NC  1954 

Maureen  Cohalan  Curry  called  me  the 
day  before  my  deadline  for  this  column 
and  we  had  a  nice  long  chat.  She  told  me 
she  celebrated  Christmas  with  some  of  her 
family  in  Connecticut.  In  March,  she  went 
abroad  with  her  daughter,  who  was  walking 
the  pilgrimage  road,  El  Camino  de  Santiago 
de  Compostela,  in  northwest  Spain.  Maureen 
was  not  hiking  but  met  her  daughter  at  the 
end  of  the  pilgrimage  hike.  •  Mary  Evans 
Bapst  emailed  from  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
with  some  sad  news.  Her  brother,  a  priest, 
had  passed  away,  as  had  several  of  her  close 
friends.  Please  keep  Mary’s  brother  and  her 
friends  in  your  prayers.  On  the  pleasant 
side,  her  family  is  planning  a  major  family 
reunion  near  Montreal  in  the  summer. 

Mary  is  looking  forward  to  the  event,  as 
she  is  “the  tribal  chief’  (by  far  the  eldest 
of  any  branch).  She  will  be  happy  to  meet 
new  family  arrivals,  noting  that  “more 
leaves  are  budding  than  leaving  the  family 
tree.”  •  I  would  love  to  have  more  news. 

A  big  thank-you  to  those  who  contributed 
to  the  2017  columns. 

Correspondent:  Mary  Helen  FitzGerald  Daly 

700  Laurel  Avenue 

Wilmette,  IL  6oogi;  847-251-3837 
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The  cover  of  the  February  CatholicTV 
Monthly,  published  by  the  CatholicTV 
Network,  asked  the  question  “What’s  in 
a  date?"  and  highlighted  February  2.  The 
cover  story  describes  events  that  happened 
down  through  the  years  on  February  2,  and 
ended  by  mentioning  that  many  priests  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  were  ordained 
on  that  date.  Congratulations  to  Msgr. 

Frank  Strahan  and  Fr.  Albert  Stankard, 
who  celebrated  their  59th  anniversary  of 
ordination  on  February  2.  •  I  received  a 
Christmas  card  from  Ruth  Heffernan 
Marsh,  daughter  of  the  late  Tim,  MEd’58, 
and  Marie  (Considine)  Heffernan,  MS’58. 
Ruth  writes  that  her  daughter,  Ali,  is  now 
a  freshman  at  her  own  alma  mater,  MIT. 
While  in  high  school,  Ali  served  on  the 
National  Leadership  Council  and  received 
the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  for  her 
service.  Ali’s  brother,  Peter,  is  a  junior  in 
high  school  and  completed  a  National 
Leadership  Council  service  trip  to  Alaska. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  assist 
veterans.  Peter  is  involved  in  robotics  and 
went  to  the  robotics  world  championship 
(FRC)  last  spring.  Both  Ali  and  Peter  are 
active  in  sports  and  music.  •  Our  class 
continues  to  grow  smaller.  Dick  Olsen 
completed  his  journey  here  on  earth  on  July 
21,  2017,  just  two  days  before  his  birthday. 
Dick  had  worked  at  BC  for  several  years, 
serving  first  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
and  later  as  the  executive  assistant  to 
President  Seavey  Joyce,  SJ.  He  went  on  to 
serve  as  director  of  educational  planning 
for  Mass.  General  Hospital  and  later  as 
CFO  and  VP  of  investor  relations  at 
Candela  Corp.  Dick  also  served  on  the 
Governor’s  Commission  to  Keep 
Massachusetts  Beautiful.  He  is  survived 
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by  three  children  and  six  grandchildren.  • 
Nancy  Robertson  called  to  let  me  know  that 
her  husband,  Paul  Robertson,  had  died 
on  November  24.  Paul  and  Nancy  had  been 
married  for  60  years  and  were  the  proud 
parents  of  four  children.  •  Please  remember 
our  classmates  and  their  families  in  your 
prayers.  And  please  say  a  prayer  for  our 
classmates  who  are  ill  or  who  are  carrying 
a  heavy  burden. 

Correspondent:  Marie  Kelleher 
mrejo2001@yahoo.com 
12  Tappan  Street 

Melrose,  MA  02vj6;  y8i-665-266g 
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Correspondent:  Jane  Quigley  Hone 
janeqhone@msn.com 
2 07  Miro  Place 

Port  Washington,  NY  11050;  5i6-62y-ogy3 
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Happy  2018  to  all  my  class  committee 
friends!  •  Along  with  Charlie  Laverty  and 
his  son  Chuck,  I  was  happy  to  attend  the 
Pinstripe  Bowl  at  Yankee  Stadium  back 
in  December.  Despite  the  freezing 
temperatures,  we  were  fortunate  to  be 
sitting  inside  along  with  many  loyal  BC 
onlookers.  •  In  February,  our  class 
presented  Rector  Walter  Smith,  SJ,  ’65, 
MA’67,  MST’72,  with  a  generous  gift  for 
the  Campion  Center.  The  donation  will  be 
used  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross  in  the  cemetery  at  Campion  and 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  set  of  vestments 
for  use  in  their  main  chapel  for  special 
events.  Fr.  Smith’s  wish  was  to  have  them 
in  time  for  Easter  services.  He  also  said 
that  each  time  the  vestments  were  used 
the  priest  would  say  a  special  prayer  for 
the  members  (both  living  and  deceased) 
of  the  BC  Class  of ’56.  Those  presenting 
the  gift  to  Fr.  Smith  at  the  Campion  Center 
were  Carolyn  Kenney  Foley,  Claire  Hoban 
McCormack,  Connie  Regolino  MEd’61, 
Mary  Condon  Walsh  MS’58,  and  Peter 
Colleary.  John  Surette,  SJ,  MA’61,  STB’68, 
came  by  for  a  few  minutes  to  say  hello.  • 

We  also  heard  from  John  Duffy,  who 
reports  that  he  retired  from  the  military  as 
an  admiral  and  then  spent  10  years  as  a 
consultant  to  hospitals  in  over  30  countries 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  now  a  professor 
at  the  military  medical  school  in 
Washington  DC  and  at  the  University  of 
Central  Florida  College  of  Medicine.  In 
2015  John  received  the  William  Cullen 
Bryant  Award  from  New  York  Medical 
College,  which  recognizes  “individuals 
who,  in  the  tradition  of  NYMC  founder 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  demonstrate 
distinguished  leadership  in  health  care, 
science,  education,  business,  or  the 
arts.”  •  Kathleen  Donovan  Goudie  recently 
moved  to  Reston,  VA,  “after  a  ‘lifetime’ 
in  Massachusetts,”  she  writes.  •  Tom 
Sheehan’s  newest  book,  Catch  a  Wagon  to 
a  Star,  a  collection  of  Western  stories,  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  by  Pocol 
Press.  In  December,  Pocol  also  published 
another  of  Tom’s  books,  Beside  the  Broken 


Trail.  Tom’s  other  books  include  The 
Nations,  In  the  Garden  of  Long  Shadows, 
From  the  Quickening,  A  Collection  of  Friends, 
and  Where  Skies  Grow  Wide.  •  Hope  you  all 
have  a  safe  and  healthy  summer! 
Correspondent:  Joseph  DiSalvo 
ginjop@aol.com 
47  Dix  Road  Extension 
Woburn,  MA  01801;  781-933-5994 
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Thanks  to  all  who  have  responded  with 
news!  •  Jan  Murphy  Hannah,  MA’69, 
PhD’76,  is  still  working.  That’s  the  Newton 
spirit!  In  2002  Jan  left  MGH  and  started  a 
private  practice.  She  and  husband  Doug 
want  any  of  you  to  call  if  you’re  in  the 
Boston  area.  They  are  “still  in  the  little 
house  in  Osterville  on  the  Cape,  so  you 
would  be  welcome  there  also,”  she  writes. 

•  Lucille  Hartigan  O’Connor  wrote  that 
Shirley  Starrs  McKenna  is  too  modest  to  say 
so,  but  she  was  and  probably  still  is  a  very 
successful  businesswoman.  Lucille  also 
reminded  me  that  Ellie  Taft  McSally’s 
daughter  Martha — who  was  the  first  female 
combat  pilot  in  the  Air  Force! — is  running 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Arizona,  after  serving 
two  terms  as  a  member  of  the  House.  Ellie 
is  now  living  in  Narragansett,  RI.  •  Sheila 
McCarthy  Higgins  divides  her  time  between 
Vero  Beach,  FL,  and  Gloucester.  •  Jane 
Slade  Connelly  wrote:  “I  retired  in  2016 

as  a  high  school  counselor  and  campus 
minister.  My  husband,  Bob,  and  I  moved 
into  a  beautiful  independent  living 
retirement  community.  Bob  died  in  July 
2017.  We  shared  wonderful  times  together 
for  over  60  years.”  •  Through  tips  from 
Shirley  Starrs  McKenna,  I  found  Margaret 
Blinstrub  Pigott,  who  spent  two  memorable 
years  with  us.  I  discovered  that  she  left 
Newton  College  because  of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  beloved  brother.  During  the 
summer,  Mother  Keyes  (whom  we  all 
remember  so  well — “7  degrees  Louise”) 
called  her  parents  and  offered  Margaret  a 
full  scholarship  at  Maryville  in  St.  Louis. 
How  characteristically  wonderful!  Margaret 
wanted  to  be  with  her  family  in  their 
grieving,  so  instead  she  stayed  at  home  and 
finished  her  degree  at  the  University  of 
Detroit.  (I  can  empathize  with  Margaret 
because,  having  lost  a  son  15  years  ago  and 
a  grandson  last  November,  I  can  attest  that 
the  only  perceived  blessing  is  the  strength 
that  comes  from  family  love  in  shared  grief.) 

•  Because  of  space  limitations  I’ll  email  you 
the  rest  of  Margaret’s  letter  with  more  about 
this  amazing  woman  and  her  children. 
Correspondent:  Cathy  Brennan  Hickey 
cbhickey7@gmail.c0m 

914-834-6907 
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Congratulations  twice  over  to  Anthony 
Folcarelli!  First,  in  2013  he  received  his 
second  master’s  degree,  “this  time  in 
history,  at  the  age  of  79,  with  a  thesis  that 
is  now  floating  around  in  cyberspace  as  a 
citation  source  with  Scholar  Works,”  he 


writes.  And  then  last  October,  Anthony 
received  the  Ina  Coolbrith  Award  from 
the  California  Writers  Club  (CWC),  which 
recognizes  a  member  who  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  club.  Anthony 
was  cited  for  being  “a  driving  force”  behind 
California  Writers  Week.  Founded  in  1907 
by  Jack  London  and  others,  the  CWC  is  one 
of  the  oldest  professional  clubs  for  writers, 
with  30  chapters  throughout  California. 

The  Ina  Coolbrith  Award  was  named  for 
California’s  first  poet  laureate.  •  I  was  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Carolmarie  Smith, 
who  left  us  in  December  2017.  Carolmarie 
loved  to  dance,  and  she  shared  this  talent 
with  the  ladies  in  the  Class  of  1957,  who 
welcomed  a  break  when  we  were  supposed 
to  be  studying.  •  To  end  on  a  happy  note, 
in  November  my  husband,  Vin,  and  I 
celebrated  our  60th  wedding  anniversary 
with  a  nice  family  gathering. 

Correspondent:  Norma  DeFeo  Cacciamani 

altonorma@gmail.com 

1 35  Franklin  Street 

Arlington,  MA  02474;  781-648-6784 
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From  the  sounds  of  it,  we  still  have  a  very 
adventurous  class  of  active  women!  •  Carol 
McCurdy  Regenauer  writes  of  a  trip  to  New 
York  City  with  her  grandson,  including 
stops  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  The  View  TV 
studio.  Carol  went  on  to  spend  two  months 
in  Florida,  on  the  way  visiting  Jan  Black 
Rohan  McKillop  in  Hilton  Head,  as  she 
does  each  year.  Carol  hopes  to  connect 
with  Vin  and  Vinnie  (Murray)  Burns 
during  her  stay  in  the  South.  •  In  other 
news  from  Florida,  Neil  and  Joan  (Hanlon) 
Curley  have  returned  from  a  transatlantic 
crossing  to  Fort  Lauderdale  aboard  the 
Cunard  ship  Queen  Victoria  after  visiting 
friends  in  England.  Joan  has  been  in  touch 
with  Frank  and  Lucille  (Saccone)  Giovino, 
who  are  in  Naples  for  an  extended  stay. 

Joan  reported  on  other  visitors  to  Naples, 
including  Pat  Blanchard  Sabatini  over 
Christmas  with  her  family.  Naples  is  also  a 
center  for  several  Boston  College/Newton 
College  gatherings  during  the  busy  winter 
season,  with  faculty  visitors,  commemorative 
Masses,  and  monthly  alumni  meetings 
where  Joan  has  met  other  Newton  grads.  • 
Kate  McCann  Benson  NC’58  has  returned 
to  her  musical  activities  at  her  Hanover, 

NH,  retirement  community.  She  was 
honored  to  sing  a  soprano  solo  from 
Handel’s  Messiah  during  the  Christmas 
season  and  hopes  to  continue  with  her 
lifelong  love  of  music,  which  we  all 
remember  so  well.  •  Dave  and  Ellie  (Pope) 
Clem  are  in  the  midst  of  preparing  for  their 
upcoming  move  to  Charlottesville,  VA, 
from  the  DC  area.  But  Ellie  and  Liz  Doyle 
Eckl  promise  to  continue  their  long-lived 
birthday  lunches  together  despite  the 
greater  distance.  •  Nancy  Harvey 
Hunt  wants  to  thank  everyone  for  their 
prayers.  She  finished  chemo  and  radiation, 
and  her  lovely  hair  has  grown  back!  She 
reached  the  end  of  infusions,  and  her 
mammogram  is  clear!  Congratulations, 
Nancy,  and  thanks  for  keeping  us  up  to 
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date.  •  Word  is  just  in  that  after  60  years  of 
inspirational  Lenten  Masses,  discussions, 
and  social  hours,  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  hold  its  final  gathering  at  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  on  the  Boston  College  campus  in 
April,  with  Fr.  William  Russell,  a  longtime 
mentor  of  the  group.  Overwhelming  thanks 
to  so  many  fellow  Newton  alumnae  who 
have  sustained  this  group  for  so  long, 
particularly  our  own  classmates  Lucille 
Giovino  and  Cathy  Connolly  Beatty,  among 
so  many  others  over  the  years. 

Correspondent:  Connie  Weldon  LeMaitre 
lemaitre.  cornelia@gmail.  com 
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A  belated  happy  new  year!  •  The  University 
Chorale  concert  is  always  a  great  way 
to  start  the  Christmas  season,  and  this 
year  was  no  exception.  At  the  reception, 
Betty  Sweeney  Minassian,  with  her 
granddaughter;  Eileen  McCarthy  Plunkett, 
MS’70,  PhD’91;  Barbara  Cuneo  O’Connell; 
and  Janet  and  Mike  Daley  sat  at  one  table; 
at  the  next  table  were  Roland  and  Joan 
Downing  Lachance  and  Dorothy  and  Bob 
Pickette  as  well  as  good  friends  of  our 
class  Jo  Conners  and  Mary  Neville  Hayes 
MA’95.  •  I  heard  from  Carole  McGrath 
Casey,  who  now  lives  in  Vero  Beach,  FL. 

She  writes  that  she  and  her  husband,  Don 
’56,  may  have  been  the  first  BC  boarding 
students  to  marry.  Carole  is  very  proud 
that  her  youngest  grandson  is  a  sophomore 
at  BC.  •  I  also  heard  from  Dick  Simons, 
whose  granddaughter  Maggie  Droney 
received  early  admission  to  BC  for  the  class 
starting  this  September.  She  becomes  the 
third  generation  to  attend  BC.  •  William 
Ventola  writes  that  he  still  lives  in  Peabody. 
Great  hearing  from  you,  Bill!  •  I  also  heard 
from  Jack  Donahue  and  his  wife  of  57 
years,  Joanne.  Jack  reports  that  he  retired 
from  the  U.S.  government  with  34  years 
of  both  military  and  civilian  experience, 
and  Joanne  retired  from  the  CIA  as  a 
training  officer.  They  are  the  parents  of 
Daniel  (deceased)  and  Denise  Donahue 
Wieder,  who  along  with  her  husband, 

Adam,  has  given  them  two  wonderful 
grandchildren,  Ryan  and  Danya.  •  As 
president  of  the  BC  Club  of  Cape  Cod, 
Dottie  Sollitto  Hiltz  gathered  the  group  to 
participate  in  Wreaths  Across  America. 
Along  with  members  of  the  BC  Veterans 
Alumni  Network,  they  placed  wreaths  on 
the  graves  at  Bourne  National  Cemetery. 

•  Pete  Steeves,  MBA’72,  celebrated  his 
81st  birthday  with  his  wife  of  57  years, 
Dorothy,  and  their  six  children  and 
spouses.  Pete  and  Dorothy  split  their  time 
now  between  their  homes  in  Franklin  and 
Falmouth,  where  they  entertain  many, 
including  their  15  grandchildren.  They 
can  be  found  walking  the  beaches  or  the 
bike  path.  •  I  heard  from  Guy  Guarino, 
who  had  a  very  varied  career  after  his  tour 
in  Korea.  He  married  Frances  (Visalli), 
MS’62,  in  1964.  They  have  two  daughters, 
who  graduated  from  Fordham  and 
Carnegie  Mellon  Universities,  respectively. 
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Guy  was  a  contractor  and  headed  many 
commercial  construction  projects.  Later, 
after  getting  his  law  degree,  he  established 
a  litigation  practice  and  appeared  before 
the  Massachusetts  courts  and  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Appeals.  Guy  also  taught 
law  part-time  as  an  adjunct  professor  and 
set  up  a  construction  law  program.  He  is 
now  enjoying  his  grandsons:  The  oldest 
is  a  sophomore  at  BC  with  a  baseball 
commitment,  and  the  youngest  is  a  high 
school  senior  who  qualified  and  competed 
in  the  2016  Olympic  swimming  trials.  • 
Congratulations  go  out  to  George  Rioseco’s 
granddaughter  Julia  Coash,  who  will 
receive  her  master’s  in  education  from  BC’s 
Campus  School  on  Reunion  Weekend.  • 

I  wish  you  all  a  happy  60th  anniversary 
of  our  graduation,  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
in  June.  We  started  our  celebration  at 
Wianno  last  August  and  will  end  it  at 
Wianno  on  August  2.  •  Please  remember 
Betty  Sweeney  Minassian,  whose  husband, 
Saro,  passed  away  in  December  2017; 

Carole  McGrath  Casey,  whose  husband, 
Don,  passed  away  in  December  2016;  and 
Guy  Guarino,  whose  wife,  Frances,  passed 
away  in  February  2016.  Please  keep  all 
our  classmates  and  their  families  in  your 
thoughts  and  prayers. 

Correspondent:  Joan  Downing  Lachance 
joanchnc@  comcast.net 
62  Nicod  Street 

Arlington,  MA  02476;  781-646-7029 
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60TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Important  news  for  this  column:  On 
June  1-3,  we  will  celebrate  a  significant 
milestone — our  60th  reunion  from  Newton 
College.  Grateful  thanks  to  all  who  have 
been  working  to  make  this  event  possible. 

•  Audie  Nolan  Galvin  received  news  that 
Yori  Oda,  our  Sacred  Heart  classmate 
from  Japan,  died  on  February  5.  Yori  was 
an  alumna  of  the  Sacred  Heart  school  in 
Tokyo  and  a  close  friend  of  the  empress 
of  Japan,  who  also  attended  the  Sacred 
Heart  school  there.  Yori  and  Audie  had 
connected  years  ago  as  young  students 
when  corresponding  as  pen  pals  writing  to 
Sacred  Heart  students  in  other  countries. 
When  Yori  came  to  this  country,  she  taught 
at  Harvard  and  joined  Les  Girls  luncheons 
regularly.  While  she  continued  to  maintain 
close  relationships  with  her  fellow  alumnae 
in  Tokyo,  she  felt  very  comfortable  and 
at  home  with  Newton  ’58  classmates.  In 
March  2010,  Rosemary  Stuart  Dwyer, 

Carol  Healey  Hanley,  Mickey  Cunningham 
Wetzel,  M.J.  Eagan  English  MEd’59,  Jo  Kirk 
Cleary,  and  Audie  went  to  Yori’s  home  for 
lunch,  where  they  were  treated  to  Japanese 
food  and  a  display  of  beautiful  Japanese 
dolls  in  traditional  garb.  Yori  will  be  greatly 
missed.  May  she  rest  in  peace.  •  Sue  Fay 
Ryan  is  thrilled  to  be  helping  her  4-year- 
old  granddaughter,  Nicole  Ryan,  learn  to 
read.  She  has  changed  her  writer’s  hat  to 
that  of  promoter.  Check  out  her  website: 
nevertrustateacher.com.  •  Anne  DeFazio 
Berra  continues  studying  Spanish.  She  uses 
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the  free  website  Duolingo  and  recommends 
it  to  classmates  who  want  to  exercise  their 
brains  linguistically.  She  imagines  Madre 
would  be  pleased.  •  Our  travelers  include 
Judith  Young  Runnette  and  Marge  George 
Vis.  Judith,  who  visited  Tangiers  60  years 
ago,  recently  traveled  to  Morocco,  visiting 
Casablanca,  Rabat,  Fez,  Marrakesh,  and 
the  High  Atlas  Mountains.  She  reports  that 
she  spent  two  nights  in  tents  in  the  Sahara. 
Marge  sent  greetings  from  Cabo  San  Lucas. 
She  enjoyed  a  relaxing  time  at  two  different 
resorts,  people  watching,  whale  watching, 
sunning  at  the  pool,  and  eating  fabulous 
food,  especially  sea  bass.  Her  return  to  the 
snow  and  cold  of  Michigan  was  a  difficult 
adjustment,  she  says.  •  Maureen  O’Donnell 
Kent  was  enjoying  winter  in  Naples,  FL, 
and  looking  forward  to  catching  up  with 
classmates  at  Reunion.  •  The  Schorr  family 
traveled  to  Miami  after  Christmas  to  watch 
grandson  Matthew’s  beloved  Wisconsin 
Badgers  play  in  the  Orange  Bowl.  I  am 
happy  to  report  Wisconsin  won! 
Correspondent:  Patty  Peck  Schorr 
dschorrj7@verizon.net 
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In  their  Christmas  letter,  Jane  and  John 
Flynn  tell  of  John’s  playing  tennis  five 
days  a  week  in  their  Naples  development 
until  he  had  problems  with  his  back.  He 
tried  everything  except  surgery,  regularly 
doing  the  exercises  prescribed  by  physical 
therapists.  But  he  still  has  to  be  careful, 
and  so  the  couple’s  usual  exotic  travels 
had  to  be  curtailed.  March  was  celebration 
month  for  Jane’s  80th:  Rebecca  came 
for  the  first  dinner  party,  and  as  she  left, 
Suzanne  arrived  for  the  second  dinner 
party.  These  affairs  were  the  talk  of 
Sewanee,  TN.  In  January,  John  and  Jane 
went  to  LA,  where  they  visited  both  Getty 
museums.  They  also  went  to  the  Wellness 
Center  in  Newport  Beach,  where  John 
tried  alternative  treatments  for  his  back 
problem  as  did  Jane  for  her  Lyme  disease; 
both  improved  somewhat.  In  August  they 
visited  Suzanne  in  Maryland  and  John’s 
brother  in  Kings  Park,  NY.  They  also 
went  to  New  York  City,  where  they  spent 
time  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  traversed  the 
entire  High  Line,  which  they  loved.  Then 
on  to  DC,  where  they  enjoyed  the  National 
Museum  of  African  American  History 
and  Culture.  They  also  took  in  a  few  plays 
wherever  they  could.  Let’s  hope  they  can 
resolve  their  health  problems  so  that  they 
can  continue  their  wonderful  travels — and 
share  with  us  their  stories!  •  Speaking  of 
which,  Jack  Magee  is  planning  to  take  his 
son  Brendan  and  his  son-in-law  and  three 
grandkids  to  sunny  Ireland  for  11  days 
in  June.  They  are  going  to  visit  the  place 
where  Jack’s  great-grandparents  lived  before 
they  came  to  the  U.S.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  They  plan  to  play  some 
golf  and  also  visit  many  of  the  great  places 
to  see  in  gorgeous  Ireland.  •  I  just  got  back 
from  my  51st  straight  Super  Bowl,  this  one 
in  bone-chilling  Minnesota.  Although  the 
two  teams  are  not  among  my  favorites,  I 
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say  to  my  fellow  alumni,  many  of  whom  are 
Pats  fans,  that  the  game  was  very  exciting, 
and  it  was  not  over  until  the  final  pass  into 
the  end  zone  fell  to  the  ground  as  time 
ran  out.  Despite  the  bitter  cold,  the  folks 
in  Minneapolis  were  great  hosts,  and  the 
restaurants  were  outstanding.  •  Two  nights 
after  I  got  back,  I  attended  the  BC  Wall 
Street  Council’s  tribute  event  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel.  Steve  Barry  ’85  was  the  speaker,  and 
after  his  talk,  he  introduced  special  guest 
Martin  Jarmond,  our  athletic  director  since 
June  2017.  The  audience  of  more  than 
200  alumni  welcomed  Martin  with  much 
fanfare.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  future  of  BC  athletics  and  offered  the 
motto  PACE — passion,  alignment,  and 
competitive  excellence.  Let’s  all  get  behind 
him  to  bring  us  back  to  where  we  were  not 
too  many  years  ago.  He  definitely  has  the 
passion!  •  Please  keep  in  your  prayers  two 
players  from  BC’s  first  NCAA  basketball 
team  in  1958:  George  Bigelow  ’58  and 
Jimmy  Power.  Both  are  suffering  from 
early-onset  dementia. 

Correspondent:  Robert  Latkany 

latkanyr@shoffdarby.com 

203-354-6200 
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Sandy  Sestito  Pistocchi  returned  to  Naples 
for  the  winter  after  a  long  bout  that  kept 
her  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  for  several 
months;  she  continues  to  recover  and  regain 
her  strength.  •  Jane  Gillespie  Steinthal  stays 
busy  with  her  very  large  extended  family. 
Her  big  event  this  past  summer  was  the 
marriage  of  her  oldest  granddaughter, 
Kristin  Kent,  to  Michael  Spanos  on  July 
2  in  Fort  Worth;  all  22  of  the  New  York 
family  attended!  •  Jack  and  Helen  (Craig) 
Lynch  are  well  and  have  simplified  their 
lives  by  selling  their  home  on  Block  Island. 
But  don’t  feel  sorry  for  them,  because 
they  still  have  Helen’s  parents’  cottage  at 
Rehoboth  Beach,  which  is  a  much  easier 
commute  from  Virginia.  And  their  even 
bigger  news  is  that  their  granddaughter, 
who  graduates  from  Duke  this  May,  has 
been  drafted  to  play  on  the  Washington 
Spirit  professional  woman’s  soccer  team. 

So  now  we  have  a  sports  star  to  watch!  •  KC 
Conway  Morrish  keeps  busy  as  a  guardian 
ad  litem  as  well  as  volunteering  with  Four 
Arts  and  playing  bridge.  Her  sister  gave 
her  a  big  80th  birthday  party.  •  Peter  ’59 
and  Honey  (Good)  McLaughlin  recently 
enjoyed  a  delightful  Scandinavian  cruise. 
Among  the  highlights  were  the  spectacular 
fjords  along  the  Norwegian  coast.  •  We’re 
happy  to  report  that  Janet  Chute  is  on  the 
mend  after  her  knee-replacement  surgery. 

•  Your  correspondent  Patty  O’Neill  is  off 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  she  will  be 
cruising  and  exploring  Antarctica  for  three 
weeks;  it  just  seems  like  an  appropriate 
way  to  celebrate  a  big  birthday.  •  A  few 
other  classmates,  including  Janet  Chartier 
O’Hanley,  have  reported  in  but  offered  no 
news,  which  I  guess  is  good  news.  •  Stay 
well  and  keep  the  prayers  going  for  all  of 
us  who  have  health  problems  as  well  as  for 
those  who  don’t.  •  A  very  happy  summer  to 


all,  and  many  thanks  to  all  who  sent  news. 
Please  continue  to  keep  us  updated! 
Correspondent:  Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
100  Rosemary  Way,  Apt.  550 
Needham,  MA  02494;  617-485-7055 
Correspondent:  Patty  O’Neill 
pattyoneill@verizon.net 
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Apologies  to  former  Marine  and  retired  FBI 
agent  Dan  Sughrue.  In  our  Fall  column  we 
talked  about  four  generations  of  his  family 
who  have  attended  BC  but  omitted  the 
names  of  his  father’s  brothers,  Fr.  Denis 
Sughrue  ’29  and  Fr.  John  Sughrue  ’29, 
as  well  as  Dan’s  daughter  Lynda  Sughrue 
Ferguson  ’87,  son  William  Sughrue  ’89, 
and  daughter-in-law  Rori  Liss  Sughrue  ’90. 
Fourth-generation  Eagle  Katey  Ferguson 
is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  2020.  Dan’s 
father,  Daniel  Sughrue  ’31,  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  and  later 
with  the  Cambridge  Police  Department.  • 
Those  who  were  at  the  annual  BC-Red  Sox 
exhibition  game  in  Fort  Myers  were  pleased 
to  see  our  esteemed  classmate  Leo  Shea, 

MM,  H’17,  throw  out  the  first  pitch.  No 
word  on  whether  it  was  a  ball  or  a  strike.  • 
Also  in  Florida,  snowbirds  Allan  McLean, 
Jane  Shea  Sullivan,  and  Pauline  LeBlanc 
Doherty  gathered  at  the  Boston  Beer  Garden 
in  Naples  to  cheer  for  BC  in  the  annual 
Beanpot  hockey  tournament.  •  Our  sincere 
condolences  to  the  families  of  Vietnam-era 
veteran  and  Triple  Eagle  Bill  Cronin  ’61, 
MBA’72,  and  Korean  Conflict  veteran  Joseph 
Finnegan,  both  of  whom  passed  away  this 
past  January.  •  Connell  School  of  Nursing 
graduate  Nancy  Donohue  Donovan  checked 
in  from  Hampton,  NH,  reporting  that  she 
has  just  written  her  fourth  children’s  book. 
Nancy  holds  an  MEd  from  UMass  Lowell 
and  an  MS  nurse  practitioner  degree  from 
Mass.  General  Hospital.  Great  to  finally 
hear  from  one  of  our  nursing  graduates 
and  a  fellow  New  Hampshirite  at  that!  • 

Bob  Rudman  reached  us  from  Franklin, 

TN.  He  is  still  very  active,  serving  as  chair 
of  the  Children’s  Kindness  Network,  an 
anti-bullying  organization,  and  as  a  trustee 
of  Serra  International.  Bob  may  also  be  the 
only  member  of  our  class  who  resides  in 
Tennessee.  •  Along  with  several  other  BC 
alums,  Carolyn  Duffy  Winer  completed 
her  sixth  yearly  mission  to  Mustard  Seed 
Communities  in  Gordon  Town,  Jamaica. 

This  incredible  organization  houses  and 
cares  for  some  of  the  most  severely  disabled 
children  and  young  adults  in  Jamaica.  Its 
founder,  Msgr.  Gregory  Ramkissoon,  MA’81, 
MA’82,  himself  an  alumnus,  would  love  to 
see  other  BC  alumni  join  a  future  mission 
trip.  •  Finally,  I  would  probably  never  hear 
the  end  of  it  if  I  did  not  mention  that  my 
daughter,  Mimi  McNealy  Langenderfer,  has 
just  been  named  the  new  assistant  director 
of  BC’s  Global  Leadership  Institute.  •  Sldinte! 
Correspondent:  John  R.  McNealy 
jmcnealy@juno.com 
log  Kimball  Road 
Rindge,  NH  05461;  6o5-8gg-2844 
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Can  it  be  that  it  will  be  10  years  ago  this 
summer  we  had  “the  Class  of ’60  is  70” 
party  at  my  condo  in  Rhode  Island?  We 
had  about  17  attendees  that  year.  I  am 
happy  to  host  a  party  this  summer  for 
our  mutual  80th  birthday.  If  you  are  up 
for  it,  please  let  me  know.  •  Pat  Winkler 
Browne  celebrated  her  80th  in  January 
with  a  special  Mass  followed  by  a  party  that 
husband  Dick  organized  at  an  Irish  pub. 

Pat’s  three  sisters,  her  brother  George  and 
his  wife,  her  five  children,  some  spouses, 
some  grandchildren,  and  Dick’s  siblings 
were  all  in  attendance  along  with  neighbors 
and  friends.  Pat’s  daughter  Cathy  flew  in 
from  Switzerland  and  brought  one  of  her 
daughters  as  well.  A  very  happy  birthday 
for  Pat.  •  Nan  Anderson  Coughlin  hosted 
all  her  family  in  DC  for  the  holidays,  except 
for  granddaughter  Sara,  who  is  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Panama.  Sara  will  remain  there 
after  her  tour  is  completed  in  the  spring 
to  be  an  administrator  for  new  volunteers. 
Sara’s  sister  Jessie  will  be  married  this 
summer.  Nan  continues  volunteer  work  with 
diplomats.  She  loves  doing  it  and  thinks 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  these  days. 
She  is  busy  with  lectures,  concerts,  plays, 
and  the  opera.  A  friend  of  Nan’s  calls  the 
80th  birthday  year  “the  year  of  the  strong.” 
Nan  invites  classmates  to  come  and  see  the 
cherry  blossoms  (though  they  will  have 
gone  by  for  this  year  when  you  read  this) 
and  to  visit  her.  •  Dot  Radies  McKeon;  my 
husband,  Kev;  and  I  are  planning  a  dinner 
in  Venice,  FL,  during  Dot’s  vacation,  and 
Berenice  Hackett  Davis,  Eleanor  Coppola 
Brown,  and  I  plan  to  attend  the  Sacred  Heart 
luncheon  in  Naples  in  March.  •  The  Newton 
College  Book  Club  selections  for  spring  are 
The  Refugees,  by  Viet  Thanh  Nguyen;  When 
Everything  Changed,  by  Gail  Collins;  and 
My  Beloved  World,  by  Sonia  Sotomayor.  • 

We  have  sad  news  to  report.  Condolences  to 
both  Kathy  McDermott  Kelsh  and  Kate  Ellis 
Donovan  on  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
Kathy’s  husband,  John  Conley  Kelsh,  died 
on  January  12  in  Garden  City,  NY.  Kathy 
and  John  started  to  date  in  our  senior  year  at 
Newton.  John  was  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Harvard  Law  School  grad  and  had  a 
39-year  career  as  an  investment  lawyer  at 
Metropolitan  Life.  He  is  survived  by  Kathy, 

2  sons,  2  daughters,  and  n  grandchildren. 
All  his  family  took  part  in  the  funeral;  Pat 
McCarthy  Dorsey,  Carole  Ward  McNamara, 
Elaine  Holland  Early,  and  Mickey  Mahon 
MacMillan  were  among  the  attendees.  Pat, 
Carole,  and  I  were  bridesmaids  in  their 
wedding.  •  Kate  Ellis  Donovan’s  husband, 
Kreag,  passed  away  on  November  19.  Kreag 
was  a  Williams  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School  grad  and  practiced  in  Rochester,  NY. 
He  and  Kate  met  in  our  senior  year.  Kreag 
is  survived  by  Kate,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and 
two  grandchildren.  He  was  predeceased  by 
his  son  Charles.  Kreag  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  University  of  the 
Cumberlands,  which  enrolls  students  largely 
from  Appalachia.  Kate  is  still  a  working 
architect  in  Rochester,  but  she  is  planning  a 
full-time  move  to  Cape  Cod  this  summer.  • 
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I  just  learned  that  Paul  Mackey,  husband  of 
our  late  classmate  Gaby  Gyorky  Mackey,  died 
in  Florida  in  November  2016.  He  is  survived 
by  6  children  and  12  grandchildren.  Paul  had 
spent  Christmas  with  us  in  2013,  the  year 
after  Gaby  passed  away,  and  we  kept  in  touch 
for  several  years.  •  Please  send  news. 
Correspondent:  Sally  O’Connell  Healy 
kmhealy@cox.net 
4061  Cape  Cole  Boulevard 
Punta  Gorda,  FL  33955 
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Pauline  McBrine  Barkalow  came  from  Mass. 
General  Hospital  to  BC’s  evening  program, 
where  she  earned  her  degree  in  nursing. 

Her  career  in  public  health  nursing  includes 
20  years  working  in  Waltham.  Before  she 
married  Thomas  Barkalow,  Pauline  traveled 
around  the  world.  She  left  the  workforce  to 
raise  her  son  and  also  to  care  for  five  elderly 
family  members.  In  retirement  Pauline  is  a 
Eucharistic  minister  to  the  homebound.  She 
and  Tom  enjoy  square  dancing  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  •  After  BC,  Gerry  Corcoran 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont 
College  of  Medicine  and  then  served  for 
seven  years  in  the  Navy  in  New  York,  Florida, 
and  Newfoundland.  For  the  last  46  years 
he’s  been  in  private  practice  as  a  family 
physician  in  Needham.  He  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  have  four  children.  Gerry  has  lectured 
at  the  National  Catholic  Bioethics  Center  and 
the  Catholic  Guild  and  has  held  leadership 
positions  at  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  He  says 
he  is  grateful  for  his  BC  education.  •  Angelo 
Fisichella  graduated  from  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  and  became  a  Green  Beret. 
He  later  went  to  Suffolk  Law  School  and  for 
the  next  50  years  practiced  law  in  Lawrence, 
MA,  and  Salem,  NH.  He  has  been  active 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Association 
as  well  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  his  church. 
Angelo  has  two  sons.  He  also  appreciates  the 
opportunities  his  education  at  BC  opened 
for  him.  •  I  also  spoke  with  John  Hajosy.  He 
graduated  from  the  Carroll  School,  and  his 
wife,  Adeline  “Addie”  Gutowski  Hajosy,  from 
St.  Joseph’s  College  of  Nursing  in  Syracuse 
before  entering  the  Connell  School.  John 
worked  as  a  civilian  special  agent  for  an 
agency  that  evolved  into  NCIS,  and  Addie 
worked  as  a  school  nurse  at  each  of  John’s 
assignments  in  Japan,  Bermuda,  Morocco, 
and  York,  ME.  In  retirement  John  and  Addie 
moved  to  Niantic,  CT,  and  became  involved 
in  Niantic  Bay  Yacht  Club  activities.  Sadly, 

I  have  just  learned  that  Addie  passed  away 
on  February  1.  Our  condolences  go  out  to 
John  and  their  three  children.  •  We  heard 
from  Marilyn  Pellini,  widow  of  classmate 
A1  Pellini.  It  is  just  over  six  years  since  Al’s 
death  in  a  fishing  accident  on  Cuttyhunk 
Island.  Since  that  time,  Marilyn  has  been 
writing  letters  to  Al,  which  are  now  compiled 
in  a  grief  book  titled  Dear  Al:  A  Widow’s 
Struggles  and  Remembrances.  Published  in 
October,  the  book  is  now  available  on  Amazon. 
Correspondent:  John  Aheam 
jjaeagle@hotmail.com 
872  Massachusetts  Avenue  #407 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
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Correspondent:  Missy  Clancy  Rudman 
newtonmiz@aol.com 
1428  Primrose  Lane 
Franklin,  TN 37064 
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Paul  Deeley  will  be  among  the  golfers 
participating  in  the  Needham  Exchange 
Club’s  tournament  on  June  5.  Proceeds 
go  to  the  Charles  River  Center  for  people 
with  developmental  disabilities.  •  Thomas 
Hubbard  proudly  relayed  a  story  about 
his  daughter  Julie,  a  probation  officer  at 
Barnstable  Juvenile  Court  on  the  Cape. 

For  the  quick  action  she  took  to  help 
save  the  life  of  a  5-week-old  infant,  Julie 
was  recognized  by  her  local  union  with  a 
humanitarian  award  for  excellence  as  well 
as  a  trial  court  excellence  award.  She  also 
received  a  personal  letter  from  Attorney 
General  Maura  Healey.  •  Samuel  Fardy, 
1962’s  band  president,  keeps  us  up  to  date 
on  the  BC  Band,  which  is  about  to  celebrate 
100  years  of  service!  Most  of  the  celebration 
will  take  place  at  this  year’s  homecoming 
football  game.  The  BC  SymBa,  made 
up  of  alumni,  students,  and  community 
members,  was  also  slated  to  perform  on 
April  11.  Hope  you  looked  for  Sam!  •  Renata 
Crisi  Ballard  is  living  in  Ithaca,  NY,  and 
working  as  an  associate  real  estate  broker. 
Her  husband,  Bob,  passed  away  in  June 
2016  after  46  years  of  marriage.  Daughter 
Christina  is  teaching  in  Nebraska,  and  son 
Marshall,  who  has  two  children — Mateo 
and  Alessandra — lives  in  California. 

Renata  reminisced  about  her  teaching  days, 
adding  fondly  that  she’s  been  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  several  former  students.  • 

Sue  and  Joseph  Roberts  live  in  Wellesley 
and  are  currently  spending  the  winter  in 
Palm  Beach.  Joe  plays  tennis  and  golf  and 
swims  laps  for  exercise.  He  will  be  84  in 
March.  •  A  group  of  classmates  continues 
to  meet  monthly  (usually)  on  Cape  Cod  and 
nearby.  They  include  Jane  Sheehan,  Marita 
Walsh  Kennedy,  Rosemary  Dervan  Sullivan, 
Katherine  Barry  Frame,  Laurel  Eisenhauer 
PhD’77,  Eileen  McCook  Szymanski, 
Charlotte  Kimball  Ryan,  Helen  Murdock 
Rogers,  and  Patricia  Egan  Manocchia.  • 
Susan  and  William  Barry  are  living  on 
the  Cummaquid  golf  course  in  Yarmouth 
Port  and  are  doing  well.  As  they  await 
the  return  of  golf  weather  here,  they  have 
planned  trips  to  Florida.  Son  Brian  ’97  has 
three  girls,  and  their  daughter,  Colleen  ’95, 
has  three  children.  All  six  grandchildren 
play  soccer,  hockey,  and  basketball.  Bill 
doesn’t  miss  many  games.  •  John  “Jack” 
Murray,  MBA’70,  underwent  lower  spinal 
surgery  in  January.  After  spending  a  week 
in  the  hospital  and  two  weeks  in  rehab, 
he  was  able  to  go  home.  Jack  says  he  was 
so  happy  to  sleep  in  his  own  bed!  He’s 
taking  it  slow  and  easy.  •  We  extend  our 
sincere  condolences  to  the  families  of  the 
classmates  we  have  recently  lost:  William 
Celeste,  of  Everett,  a  corporate  accountant 
for  Instron  and  an  avid  Celtics  fan,  was 
married  to  Eileen  for  over  37  years.  Paul 
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Tumelty  lived  in  Morristown,  NJ,  with  his 
wife,  Elisabeth.  He  was  a  research  scientist 
for  Honeywell  of  Massachusetts  and  Allied 
Signal.  Edward  “Ted”  Doherty,  of  Norwell, 
an  avid  sailor,  skier,  and  woodworker, 
leaves  his  wife,  Helene.  Ted  took  over  a 
family  business  building  custom  homes. 
According  to  her  husband,  Michael, 
Katherine  Curtiss  McCue,  of  Pompton 
Plains,  NJ,  was  always  very  proud  of  her  BC 
degree  in  nursing  and  enjoyed  a  career  in 
that  field.  Dennis  O’Connor,  of  Clear  Lake 
Shores,  TX,  was  married  to  Rebekah  for 
51  years.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  later  was  a  partner  at  Deloitte.  •  Watch 
for  news  of  BC  baseball  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  baseball  field.  Wishing  you  all 
happy,  healthy,  peaceful  days,  and  always 
remember,  we  would  love  to  hear  from  you. 
Correspondents:  Frank  and  Eileen 
Corazzini  Faggiano 
efaggianoj@gmail.  com 
frank@faggianoconsulting.  com 
2400  Beacon  Street,  Apt.  503 
Chestnut  Hill  MA  02467;  617-383-5230 
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As  I  write,  the  usual  Siesta  Key  classmates 
were  starting  to  gather  for  their  winter 
escape  to  the  warmth  of  Florida.  Barbara 
Fortunato  Hurley  and  I  are  taking  this 
year  off  to  do  other  things;  Kathy  Mahoney 
Guilmette  and  Bobbi  Schroetter  Speck 
are  taking  our  spots.  Barbara  and  I  took  a 
wonderful  river  cruise  in  Eastern  Europe 
last  fall  with  two  of  Barbara’s  mah-jongg 
friends.  •  Toni  Lilly  Roddy  and  her  husband 
were  planning  to  head  to  Vero  Beach  in 
March,  where  she  will  find  a  large  group 
of  Sacred  Heart  women,  including  Barbara 
Lynch  Dilatush.  •  When  I  was  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  Gerry  Wang  Huang 
treated  me  to  lunch  at  a  Chinese  restaurant. 
She  arrived  at  the  restaurant  having  been 
to  her  Bible  study  and  to  tai  chi;  I  felt  like 
a  slug.  Then,  being  with  someone  who 
actually  ordered  in  Chinese  was  a  first  for 
me!  Her  stories  about  adjusting  to  life  at  an 
American  college  were  wonderful.  She  had 
spent  six  years  at  school  in  Japan  when  her 
father  was  in  the  diplomatic  corps  in  South 
Korea,  and  of  course  she  knew  no  one  when 
she  came  to  Newton.  She  always  remembers 
Valerie  McMahon  Vincent  telling  her  about 
Notre  Dame,  which  she  had  never  heard  of, 
but  then  later  spent  32  years  in  South  Bend 
when  her  husband  taught  there.  Gerry  had 
quite  a  few  funny  stories  about  Carol  Carson 
Musso,  and  well  remembers  how  kind  she 
was,  bringing  her  to  her  Rochester  home 
for  Thanksgiving.  •  Tan  Cooney  Sklut  also 
hails  from  the  West  Coast  and  was  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  epicenter  of  an  earthquake 
in  Berkeley  that  hit  the  first  night  I  was  in 
San  Francisco  visiting  my  granddaughter 
and  her  husband.  I  had  escaped  a  blizzard  in 
Boston  only  to  be  greeted  by  an  earthquake, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  forces  of  nature 
were  out  to  get  me.  Tan  has  a  very  full  life, 
enjoying  traveling  and  spending  time  with 
her  grandchildren  and  her  sisters  (she  was 
one  of  nine).  Most  recently  she  had  been  to 
Croatia  and  was  leaving  in  mid-January  to 


meet  up  with  a  couple  of  sisters  in  England. 
It’s  been  difficult  for  her  to  attend  reunions 
because  her  trips  east  are  usually  in  the 
summer  when  the  whole  family  gathers 
in  Rhode  Island.  •  My  next  stop  on  my 
California  visit  was  to  Palm  Desert,  where  I 
spent  four  days  reuniting  with  Cathy  Power 
Schibli,  VV  Martin,  Joanna  Bertsch  Yaukey, 
and  Kris  Wildman  Brennan.  Between  golf 
(Cathy,  Kris,  Joanna),  massages  (Cathy),  card 
games  (all  of  them),  and  music  (VV)  their 
lives  are  very  full!  One  night  VV  took  Joanna 
and  John,  Kris,  and  me  to  a  small  bar/cafe 
that  had  an  open  mic.  Obviously,  the  only 
one  of  our  group  who  got  up  and  entertained 
was  VV.  She  was  great!  In  one  year  she  has 
found  more  outlets  for  her  music,  and  she 
loves  living  in  Palm  Desert.  Joanna  was  the 
hostess  with  the  mostest,  throwing  a  lovely 
dinner  party.  She  and  I  went  to  grammar 
school,  high  school,  and  college  together,  so 
it  was  wonderful  having  a  fun  visit  like  in 
the  old  days.  She  is  anxiously  awaiting  a  visit 
from  her  twin  sister,  Judy  Bertsch  Ritter, 
who  lives  in  Montana  and  will  love  getting 
to  the  warmth  of  the  desert  after  a  brutal 
winter.  •  Katie  Fishel  McCullough,  who 
winters  in  Arizona,  usually  gets  to  Palm 
Desert  a  couple  of  times  each  year  to  see  the 
Newton  ’62  ladies!  •  Jackie  Gegan  Mooney’s 
husband,  Bill  ’60,  passed  away  on  August 
23.  Jackie  and  Bill  began  dating  in  freshman 
year,  and  Bill  was  a  devoted  attendee  at  our 
reunions.  Please  keep  Jackie  and  her  sons 
in  your  prayers.  •  Another  faithful  reunion 
attendee  was  Jack  Llewellyn,  Mary  Martha 
(Pallotta)  Llewellyn’s  husband.  Jack  passed 
away  on  November  30  after  a  several-year 
battle  with  Alzheimer’s.  Jackie  and  Mary 
Martha  live  near  each  other,  and  Jackie  has 
been  a  great  support  to  Mary  over  these  past 
few  months.  •  Connecting  with  old  friends 
is  what  keeps  many  of  us  going,  and  since  I 
only  use  Facebook  for  my  family,  I  hope  you 
wifi  keep  me  posted  on  what’s  going  on  in 
your  life,  or  I’ll  have  to  just  visit  you  to  get 
news  for  our  class! 

Correspondent:  Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
keyesmai  @gmail.  com 
26  Ridgewood  Crossing 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
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55TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Thanks  to  Bob  Reardon,  MS’66,  who 
wrote  about  the  extraordinary  work  of 
Philip  Landrigan.  Phil  was  co-chair  of  a 
multiyear  study  and  a  coauthor  of  the  Lancet 
Commission  report  on  pollution  and  health 
that  was  published  in  October,  and  to  which 
some  40  leading  scientists  from  around  the 
lobe  contributed.  Phil  is  dean  for  global 
ealth,  professor  of  pediatrics,  professor  of 
environmental  medicine  and  global  health, 
and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Preventative 
Medicine  at  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  City.  He  earned 
his  MD  from  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
an  MSc  in  occupational  medicine  from 
the  London  School  of  Hygiene  &  Tropical 
Medicine.  In  the  early  1970s  his  studies 
on  lead  pollution  provided  a  turning  point 
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in  our  understanding  of  lead’s  deleterious 
impact,  and  his  work  is  credited  with 
eliminating  lead  in  gasoline.  With  over 
500  scientific  publications,  awards,  and 
honors  too  numerous  to  mention,  he  is 
known  worldwide  for  his  focus  on  the 
environmental  health  of  children.  •  Bill 
Moloney,  MA’64,  tells  of  his  life’s  travels, 
from  his  hometown  of  Wareham  to  his  mile- 
high  Denver  aerie.  He  earned  his  PhD  from 
Harvard  and  also  pursued  studies  at  Oxford 
and  London  University.  He  “stumbled”  into 
administration  as  director  at  the  American 
School  in  London.  Back  in  the  U.S.,  his 
administrative  career  progressed  in  schools 
in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Later,  Colorado  civic  service  called:  He  was 
commissioner  of  education  and  served  three 
Colorado  governors.  He  was  appointed 
by  Presidents  Bush  and  Clinton  to  the 
National  Assessment  Governing  Board. 

His  columns  have  appeared  in  a  number 
of  news  vehicles,  including  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Washington  Post,  USA  Today, 
and  the  Denver  Post.  In  his  old-school,  hand¬ 
written  letter,  he  highlights  geographical 
contrasts,  noting  that  he  is  “currently  a 
senior  fellow  at  a  Colorado  think  tank  who 
will  always  treasure  Nantucket  summers 
and  Rocky  Mountain  ski  slopes."  •  After  52 
years  at  Boston  Latin  School — the  oldest 
public  school  in  the  U.S. — Malcolm  Flynn 
retired.  He  taught  English  for  34  years,  also 
serving  for  18  years  as  assistant  headmaster. 
Malcolm  boasts  happily  that  he  “never 


had  a  bad  day  at  school.”  He  enjoys  golf  at 
Boston’s  Franklin  Park  and  occasional  stays 
in  Fleming  Island,  FL.  •  Last  October,  Dave 
Kelly  hosted  another  periodic  lunch  ’n’  chat 
at  his  restaurant,  Lewis  Grille,  with  Jim 
Autio,  John  Cuneo,  Bob  Grazado  MST’67, 
Paul  Hardiman,  Mike  Lydon  MBA’70,  Jim 
Norton,  Bob  Parks  JD’66,  Tom  Quirk, 

Ed  Rae,  and  Carl  Young  JD’66.  •  Since 
retiring  as  a  professor,  Diana  Newman 
is  still  involved  in  the  nursing  field  as  a 
reviewer  for  several  nursing  journals  and  as 
the  school  nurse  at  St.  Margaret  Regional 
in  Buzzards  Bay.  She  also  volunteers  for 
St.  Bonaventure  Parish  in  Manomet  as 
a  religious  education  teacher,  lector,  and 
Eucharistic  minister.  •  Another  accolade 
for  Robert  DeFelice:  In  December,  Bob  was 
honored  with  the  2017  George  C.  Carens 
Award  by  the  New  England  Football  Writers 
for  lifetime  contributions  to  football  in  New 
England.  Bob  is  Bentley  University’s  head 
baseball  coach  and  director  of  athletics — and 
a  member  of  the  BC  Varsity  Club  Hall  of 
Fame.  •  Mary  Claire  and  Bill  Phelan  were 
Florida  people,  summering  in  West  Linn, 
OR.  Now  they  plan  to  sell  their  homestead 
and  move  to  the  Portland,  OR,  area,  where 
two  daughters  and  a  granddaughter  are 
also  living.  •  We  will  celebrate  our  55th  BC 
reunion  June  1-3 — please  be  with  us! 
Correspondent:  Ed  Rae 
raehehan@verizon.net 
209  Winter  Street 
Westwood,  MA  02090 
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55TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Jo  Egan  Maguire,  MA’72,  planned  to  be 
in  Florida  again  this  winter  and  hoped  to 
gather  a  group  for  a  Newton  lunch.  Last  year 
she  met  with  Margie  Reiley  Maguire,  who 
was  visiting  Jim  and  Mary  (Bogert)  Connell 
at  their  place  in  Bonita  Beach.  Connie 
Schepp  Cahill  was  also  there.  They  were 
joined  daily  for  beach  visits  and  once  for  a 
swamp  walk  by  Blitz  Friday  Leahy  (don’t 
you  love  it  that  we  have  a  friend  named 
“Blitz"?)  and  her  husband,  Michael.  •  Connie 
Schepp  Cahill  is  a  world-class  traveler;  she 
has  been  everywhere!  She  was  planning  to 
be  in  Central  America  this  past  winter.  • 
John  ’63  and  Carol  (Donovan)  Levis  were 
back  on  St.  Barts  this  past  winter — someone 
had  to  do  it!  They  were  there  with  a  dear 
friend,  Gretchen  Riley,  who  was  celebrating 
her  80th  birthday.  •  Tom  and  I  (Colette 
Koechley  McCarty)  visited  my  brother  Bob 
and  his  wife,  Barbara,  in  San  Miguel  de 
Allende,  Mexico,  a  beautiful  colonial-era 
city  full  of  art,  music,  and  good  food  as  well 
as  history.  And  expats — Brits!  Canadians! 
Americans!  We  went  to  an  English  Mass, 
where  a  congregant  simultaneously 
translated  the  sermon!  •  Jo  Egan  Maguire, 
as  you  know,  is  part  of  the  reunion  troika 
planning  our  55th  (June  1-3).  She,  Margie 
Dever  Shea,  Carol  (Donovan)  Levis,  and 
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their  committee  are  working  hard  to  make 
this  reunion  as  much  fun  as  the  one  five 
years  ago.  I  hope  you’ve  marked  it  on  your 
calendars  and  plan  to  go.  •  Maureen  Meehan 
O’Leary  reports  that  she  will  be  in  Florida 
for  an  FADICA  convention  and  will  then 
go  to  visit  Margot  White  for  the  weekend.  • 
We  have  had  some  sad  news:  Nancy  Waeber 
Gleiman,  MEd’79,  died  on  January  26  in 
Chapel  Hill,  NC.  Also,  Suzanne  Weiss  died 
on  November  17  at  an  assisted  living  facility 
in  Grand  Haven,  MI.  Suzanne,  who  retired 
as  a  senior  editor  at  Reader’s  Digest,  had  lived 
for  many  years  in  New  York  City. 
Correspondent:  Colette  Koechley  McCarty 
colette.mccarty@gmail.com 
212  Carolina  Meadows  Villas 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27517;  919-240-7005 
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Frank  Barillaro  writes:  “I  have  written  and 
published  Judith’s  Journey,  a  book  about  my 
wife’s  11-year  journey  with  cancer.  It  is  a  story 
about  hope,  joy,  and  living  every  moment 
of  our  lives  with  a  lively  faith.”  Additional 
information  can  be  found  at  judithsjourney. 
com.  •  Ann  Carty  Thrailkill  writes  that  she 
is  “still  working  as  an  NP  at  the  VA  hospital 
in  Palo  Alto,  CA,  and  looking  forward  to 
our  55th  reunion.”  •  Joe  DeNatale  retired 
from  surgery  practice  in  Maine  and  is  now 
living  on  a  ranch  in  Texas.  He  writes:  “Texas 
is  great.  No  income  taxes,  and  because  I 
am  a  war  veteran,  no  property  taxes.  Texas 
is  all  about  kindness,  friendliness,  God, 
guns,  and  love  of  the  USA.”  •  Former 
freshman  roommates  Bob  Filiault  and  Steve 
Duffy  joined  up  to  watch  the  Eagles  play  at 
the  Las  Vegas  invitational  college  hockey 
tournament  in  January.  •  Kevin  Kissane  is 
living  in  Watervliet,  NY.  He  is  a  retired 
banker.  His  daughter  Kerry  ’93  has  been 
instrumental  in  setting  up  the  BC  alumni 
chapter  in  Salt  Lake  City.  •  Finton  Wallace, 
of  Newport,  RI,  is  also  a  retired  banker.  His 
son  is  a  pilot  for  JetBlue,  flying  out  of  Boston. 

•  Bob  Callen  has  moved  from  McLean,  VA, 
to  Park  Ridge,  NJ.  He  is  a  retired  VP  of 
Mobil.  Bob  and  wife  Claire  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  last  August.  • 

We  have  lost  two  classmates:  In  November, 
Thomas  Gallivan  died  in  Rutland,  VT.  Tom 
began  his  career  in  dentistry  and  then 
started  a  software  sales  business,  Level  One 
Computers.  He  later  returned  to  dentistry, 
continuing  to  create  dental  education  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  New  Zealand-based  partner. 

He  founded  New  Boston  Software,  eventually 
selling  it  to  a  Canadian  dental  software 
company.  And  in  December,  G.  Craig 
Sullivan  died  in  San  Francisco.  Craig 
retired  as  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Clorox 
Company.  •  Each  year,  Bob  Bent,  Arthur 
Doyle  MAT’66,  Bill  Collins  MA’67,  Joe 
Gilboy,  Bill  Flynn,  Rich  Doyle  DEd’73,  and 
their  wives  gather  for  a  getaway  New  Year’s 
celebration.  In  2018  they  went  to  Newport, 

RI.  Not  able  to  join  them  was  Bill  Maffie, 
who  was  recovering  from  heart  surgery. 
Correspondent:  John  Moynihan 
moynihan_john@hotmail.com 
27  Rockland  Street 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 
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Alice  O’Connor  Josephs  died  unexpectedly 
on  December  1  in  Sunapee,  NH.  Alice  was 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  am  deeply 
saddened  that  she  is  gone.  As  a  social 
worker,  she  spent  over  30  years  helping 
children  and  families  in  Lawrence.  Later 
on,  she  moved  to  Sunapee  to  be  closer  to 
family.  Known  in  Sunapee  as  “Grammy 
Alice,”  she  was  at  every  sports  event  in 
which  her  grandsons  participated.  At  the 
age  of  60,  Alice  got  her  master’s  degree 
and  started  her  own  family  practice.  She  is 
very  much  missed  by  her  daughter,  Katie 
Flint,  son-in-law  Scott,  and  grandsons 
Harper  and  Jonah.  She  also  leaves  her  three 
sisters — Mary  O’Connor  Sears  NC’62,  Jane, 
and  Nancy — and  their  families.  Katie 
pointed  out  that  her  mother  made  the 
world  a  kinder  place.  I  concur.  But  she 
also  had  a  wonderful,  somewhat  quirky 
sense  of  humor.  A  sudden  comment  could 
take  you  completely  by  surprise  and  often 
did!  I  shall  miss  that.  •  I’m  sorry  to  also 
report  the  deaths  last  year  of  several  other 
classmates.  Ellen  Donovan  Fallon  died 
on  December  15  after  a  brief  illness.  In 
the  mid-1980s,  Ellen  attended  Radcliffe’s 
Landscape  Institute  before  joining  the 
Museum  Associates  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  She  would  go  on  to  serve  as 
chair  of  the  Museum  Associates  and  as 
co-chair  of  the  Gallery  Instructors,  and 
she  remained  a  very  involved  part  of  the 
museum  community  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Ellen  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Peter,  and  children  Peter  and  Jennifer 
and  their  families.  •  Marlene  Palladino 
Ross,  of  Springfield,  OR,  formerly  of 
Wilmington,  MA,  died  unexpectedly  after 
a  brief  illness  on  November  4.  Marlene 
was  a  foreign-language  teacher  for  over 
40  years  at  Wilmington  High  School.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Glen  “Dale”; 
son  Charlie  and  his  wife;  and  daughter 
Christie.  You  may  remember  that  Marlene’s 
twin  sister,  Charlene  Palladino,  died  in 
2013.  •  We  also  learned,  belatedly,  of 
the  death  of  Kathleen  Leach  Powers  on 
December  12,  2015,  in  Plymouth.  She 
received  her  master’s  in  special  education 
from  Tufts  University.  Kathleen  owned 
and  operated  Happy  Hours  Nursery 
School  in  Melrose.  Her  husband,  Edward 
’63,  MBA’71,  predeceased  her.  She  is 
survived  by  son  Edward  and  his  wife, 
and  daughter  Lauren  and  her  husband.  A 
memorial  scholarship  fund  in  her  name 
was  established  to  enable  children  at  risk 
to  take  tai  chi.  •  Here’s  some  happy  news.  I 
got  a  lovely  email  from  Mary  Shay  Mcguire 
in  January.  She’s  still  painting,  teaching  a 
class,  and  writing  poetry.  Mary  says  she’s 
“aiming  for  a  book  or  chapbook  of  poetry, 
but  when  will  I  get  that  together???”  I,  for 
one,  had  never  heard  of  a  chapbook,  which 
is  a  small  book  or  pamphlet,  typically  of 
poetry.  Well,  Mary,  I  hope  that  chapbook 
materializes,  and  I  want  a  copy  when  it 
does.  •  Helen  Hannon  says  she  has  made  a 
complete  recovery  from  the  stroke  she  had 
in  2014.  Some  of  you  may  remember  that 
Helen  fell  ill  at  our  50th  reunion,  so  this 


news  is  especially  welcome.  •  I  had  another 
fun  lunch  with  Kathy  Wilson  Conroy, 
Morna  Ford  Sheehy,  Carol  Sorace  Whalen, 
Carol  Sinnott  Ulmer,  and  Joan  Nicolaysen 
Taubner.  We  solved  absolutely  none  of  the 
world’s  problems  and  had  a  great  time  in 
spite  of  it — or,  maybe,  because  of  it.  •  In 
closing,  have  you  noticed  that  your  children 
now  look  the  age  that  you  think  you  still 
are?  Well,  if  things  get  really  desperate, 
there’s  always  an  emotional  support 
peacock,  although  you  won’t  be  able  to  take 
it  on  a  plane  as  one  woman  discovered  in 
January  when  she  tried  to  board  a  United 
flight  at  Newark  Liberty. 

Correspondent:  Priscilla  Weinlandt  Lamb 

priscillawlamb@gmail.com 

125  Elizabeth  Road 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10804;  914-636-0214 
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Eleanor  Sullivan  Donato  wrote  a  note, 
remembering  her  late  brother,  our 
classmate  Paul  Sullivan,  of  Watertown. 

Paul,  a  ranger  in  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam  in  August  1968.  Eleanor  writes: 
“On  June  23,  2018,  we  will  celebrate  the 
50th  Lt.  Paul  Sullivan  Scholarship  Awards. 
The  scholarship  was  started  by  family  and 
friends  to  keep  Paul’s  memory  alive.  Last 
year  seven  students  shared  $18,000  in 
scholarship  awards,  and  over  the  50  years 
more  than  $4  million  has  been  awarded. 
Thirty-four  years  after  Paul  was  killed, 
the  family  was  contacted  by  the  medic 
in  whose  arms  Paul  died.  At  the  35th 
event,  10  of  his  fellow  soldiers  from  all 
over  the  country  came  to  the  scholarship 
dinner.  Paul  was  only  in  Vietnam  for  one 
month,  but  he  deeply  impacted  those 
men.”  In  May  2017,  Watertown’s  WCA-TV 
premiered  Lt.  Paul  Sullivan:  A  Veteran’s 
Story.  View  the  video  on  the  WCA-TV 
website.  •  Mary  and  Jeff  Somers’s,  JD’68, 
grandson  Jack  Fitzgerald,  a  freshman  at 
BC,  took  a  shot  between  periods  at  a  BC 
hockey  game.  The  shot  went  in,  and  Jack 
won  a  BC  wardrobe.  The  Somerses  were 
using  classmate  Ralph  Toran’s,  MST’67, 
PhD’79,  tickets!  •  An  email  from  Edward 
and  Gail  Sylvester  Cashman  brings  the 
news  that  their  daughter,  who  lives  in 
DC  and  works  for  the  Boston  Consulting 
Group,  had  her  third  child  last  May.  Their 
son  Jeff,  a  former  Air  Force  pilot,  retired 
as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  now  flies  for  American  Airlines. 
Son  Mike  continues  his  practice  of  law 
in  multiple  southeastern  states.  Edward 
plans  to  retire  from  his  second  career  as  a 
college  professor,  and  Gail  is  still  involved 
in  clinical  ethics  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  Medical  Center.  •  Joe  Cutcliffe 
answered  my  call  for  news  and  sent  an 
email.  Joe  retired  in  December  from  his 
independent  organizational  psychology 
consulting  practice.  After  37  years,  he 
decided  he  was  ready  to  spend  more  time 
traveling  with  his  wife,  engaging  with 
their  seven  grandchildren,  volunteering 
with  favorite  charities,  hiking,  skiing, 
and  enjoying  the  arts.  The  Cutdiffes  have 
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sold  their  home  in  the  suburbs  of  LA  and 
purchased  a  townhouse  in  Redondo  Beach. 
In  the  summer  they  still  spend  time  in 
Falmouth.  •  Friends  of  ours  spend  time  in 
the  Berkshires  after  Christmas  and  had  a 
wonderful  dinner  at  Jim  Lucey’s,  MEd’67, 
restaurant,  Cafe  Lucia.  Jim  sends  his 
regards  to  all  classmates.  •  Congratulations 
to  John  Griffin,  who  will  receive  the 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  at  Matignon 
High  School’s  Tradition  of  Excellence  Gala 
in  May.  •  Finally,  I  received  a  note  from  BC 
from  a  classmate  but  could  not  access  the 
information,  so  if  you  sent  an  update  and  it 
is  not  in  this  column,  please  resend  it. 
Correspondent:  Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
patriciaharte@me.  com 
83  Church  Street,  No.  1 
Winchester,  MA  02890;  781-729-1187 
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Pam  McKenna  Riley  spent  two  weeks  last 
summer  in  Paris  and  Provence  with  her 
grandchildren,  ages  7  to  12.  Memories 
being  passed  on!  •  Gay  Friedmann  hurt 
her  back  and  was  laid  up  for  a  few  months, 
but  she  is  feeling  much  better  and  is 
getting  back  to  exercising.  It’s  almost  golf 
season,  Gay!  Gay  has  been  in  touch  with 
Judy  Maguire  and  Betsy  Warren  Werronen 
and  reports  that  both  are  well.  •  Sandra 
Thaxter  NC’66  (my  roommate  at  Newton 
freshman  year)  is  working  on  the  final 
version  of  her  book  of  poetry  and  has  a 
contract  with  a  publisher.  Sandy  hopes  to 
continue  to  write  and  improve  her  ability 
“to  translate  insight  into  meaning  from  the 
day-to-day  experiences  we  walk  through 
on  our  journey  of  life.”  •  After  48  years  in 
Toledo,  OH,  Jim  and  Eileen  (Glynn)  Carr 
moved  to  Williamstown  to  be  closer  to 
their  4  daughters  and  10  grandchildren. 

Jim  is  still  active  as  a  federal  judge  and 
returns  to  Toledo  once  a  month  for 
hearings.  Eileen  retired  from  the  University 
of  Toledo  and  started  her  own  company, 
UThink,  which  offers  online  reading  and 
TESOL  endorsements  for  teachers  through 
Heidelberg  University  in  Ohio.  •  Your 
writer  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
Winter  Park  and  Denver  with  son  Mike  ’90 
and  his  family.  My  older  daughter  and  my 
two  youngest  grandchildren  (the  older  was 
born  and  subsequently  adopted  during  our 
45th  reunion)  also  joined  us,  and  the  kids 
enjoyed  their  first  white  Christmas  and 
fun  in  the  snow.  •  Thanks  to  those  who 
contributed  news.  You  can  send  your  news 
to  me  or  post  it  online  at  bc.edu/alumni.  • 
Happy  spring! 

Correspondent:  Linda  Mason  Crimmins 
mason6$@  he.  edu 
3902  MacGregor  Drive 
Columbia,  SC  29206 
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Great  news  of  a  celebration  has  come  in 
from  Jeanne  Holland,  MS’73,  about  the  50th 
wedding  anniversary  events  for  classmates 
Mike  and  Mary  (Bishop)  Manning.  On 
September  23,  2017,  the  events  took  place 


with  appropriate  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The  celebration  was  planned  by  their 
daughter,  Anne  Manning  Fox,  and  her 
husband,  Brian;  their  son,  Michael,  and  his 
wife,  Molly;  and  their  seven  grandchildren. 
Classmates  and  longtime  friends  Anne 
Glaser  McCabe  and  Jeanne  Holland, 
relatives,  and  friends  from  childhood  and 
adulthood  were  present.  The  day  started 
with  guests  loading  onto  a  bus,  complete 
with  strobe  lighting  and  classic  music  from 
the  1950s,  ’60s,  and  ’70s  (Chicago)  blaring 
from  loudspeakers.  The  destination  was  St. 
Mark’s  Church  in  Dorchester,  where  Mike 
and  Mary  were  married  in  1967.  All  guests 
joined  the  Mass  of  celebration  for  Mary 
and  Mike.  Following  Mass,  guests  were 
transported  back  to  Milton  for  an  evening 
filled  with  wonderful  appetizers,  a  great 
meal,  wine,  and  dessert  accompanied  by 
many  toasts  while  catching  up  with  the  lives 
and  happenings  of  friends  and  family.  It 
was  a  special  day  honoring  Mary  and  Mike 
and  their  life  together.  We  wish  them  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  happiness. 
We  also  send  congratulations  and  joy 
to  all  our  classmates  who  have  reached 
this  milestone  of  50  years  of  marriage. 
Blessings  to  all!  •  We  also  heard  from  John 
Leonard,  who  lives  in  Quincy.  Despite 
some  health  issues,  John  is  busy  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  self-employment  and  is 
grateful  that  full  retirement  is  an  American 
myth!  John  shares  his  joy  in  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  One  of  his  children 
is  an  attorney  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  Dallas,  while  the  youngest  is  an 
IT  specialist  with  Eaton  Vance  in  Boston. 
Special  magic  time  for  John  is  when  he 
is  with  his  grandchildren  from  Dallas. 
Thanks  for  checking  in,  John. 

Correspondent:  Diane  Connor 
dconnor14@comcast.net 
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It’s  nearing  the  end  of  winter  as  I  write 
this,  as  well  as  the  end  (actually  at  the  end!) 
of  the  class  notes  I  received  at  our  reunion 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  So  now  it’s  up  to  all 
of  you  to  help  fill  this  space!  Those  of  us 
on  Facebook  (65  of  us)  get  to  see  regular 
ruminations  from  our  classmates,  but 
those  who  are  not  on  Facebook  want  to  hear 
something  too.  (Though  I  do  encourage 
you  to  join  Facebook  and  sign  up  for 
the  Newton  ’66  page.  Among  the  topics 
we’ve  discussed  in  the  last  year  are  knee, 
foot,  and  hip  surgeries;  Dorothy  Day;  the 
enduring  value  of  our  NC  education  and 
friendships;  art  exhibits;  Grace  and  Frankie; 
better  words  to  describe  “old  people”;  what 
to  do  in  Boston  with  grandchildren;  books 
we’ve  read;  and,  of  course,  politics  and 
government.)  •  Condolences  are  offered  to 
Louise  Gerrity  Vollertsen  and  her  daughter, 
Caroline,  on  the  death  of  their  husband/ 
father  in  January.  Ed,  a  Texan,  an  Eagle 
Scout,  a  Yale  graduate,  and  a  Vietnam 
veteran,  built  a  banking  career  in  Atlanta 
after  the  war.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  a 
lover  of  fly-tying  and  fishing,  and  a  mentor 
and  friend  to  many  in  the  Atlanta  banking, 


real  estate,  and  legal  communities.  •  Keep 
an  eye  out  for  an  announcement  about 
our  second  annual  between-reunions 
get-together,  which  we  expect  to  be  held 
sometime  in  late  June.  Almost  30  of  us 
assembled  last  year  for  a  day  of  discussion 
and  food,  including  women  who  came 
from  New  York,  Connecticut,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island  (in  addition  to 
the  Massachusetts  stalwarts).  Susi  Marion 
Cooney  and  Karen  Carty  O’Toole  are 
leading  the  charge  this  year. 

Correspondent:  Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
catherine.h.hurst@gmail.com 
333  Atwells  Avenue,  #211 
Providence,  RI  02903 
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We  had  a  very  nice  thank-you  note  from 
George  Vizvary,  who  is  now  living  in  Palo 
Alto,  CA.  At  our  reunion,  George  (who 
earned  a  JD  from  Columbia)  met  up 
with  former  roommates  John  Crowley 
(who  earned  his  MD  and  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  Jack  Cimprich, 
and  Tom  Curtin — ail  from  the  Morrissey 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  mostly  math 
or  physics/chemistry  majors.  •  There  are 
additional  members  of  this  group  who  have 
a  wonderful  story.  When  at  BC  they  used 
to  meet  after  final  exams  at  the  summer 
cottage  of  Kathleen  Harrington  Bell  in 
Brant  Rock.  For  our  50th,  they  rented  the 
same  cottage  for  a  minireunion.  Those  in 
attendance  included  Lynda  Butt  Nicholson, 
Carol  Dailey,  Donna  Jordan  Bovitz  (master’s, 
Northern  Illinois  University),  Janet  Rogers 
(MS,  Boston  State  College),  and  Kathy 
Harrington  Bell  (master’s,  UMass  Lowell), 
all  from  the  Lynch  School  of  Education.  Lana 
Reid  Gelpke  was  expected  but  was  unable  to 
attend.  The  “guys”  were  all  from  Morrissey 
and  included  Peter  Ciampi  MA’68, 

John  Crowley,  Bill  Gavin,  Bill  Sandberg 
(MS,  MIT;  PhD,  Catholic  University  of 
America),  Joe  Hill  (MS,  USC;  PhD,  Tufts), 
Jerry  Schumacher,  and  Ken  Tucker  (PhD, 
Columbia).  A  good  time  was  had  by  all!  • 

Lou  Scanlon  is  president  and  CEO  of  the  Mt. 
Soledad  Memorial  Association  in  La  Jolla, 
CA,  which  honors  veterans  by  preserving 
their  legacy.  A  former  Navy  pilot,  Lou  served 
as  second  in  command  with  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department  and  retired  in  2013  as 
chief  of  the  Coronado  Police  Department. 

•  It  was  good  to  see  Richard  Hockman, 

CSC,  MEd’75,  at  the  reunion.  Dick  went 
on  to  earn  an  MDiv  from  Notre  Dame  in 
1978,  and  an  STM  from  Regis  College,  the 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  in  1986.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Congregation  of 
Holy  Cross.  •  It  was  good  talking  with  Jim 
Dineen  at  the  Sunday  brunch  before  he 
returned  to  Maine.  Also,  we  talked  with  Jack 
Lambert,  Jim  Peters,  Pete  Osmond,  Paul 
White,  and  Noel  Schaub.  •  At  the  reunion, 
a  few  classmates  were  surprised  by  the  218 
names  listed  on  the  “In  Loving  Memory 
of  Our  Classmates”  whiteboards  at  the 
contemplative  area  with  flowers  and  candles: 
They  saw  classmates  listed  as  deceased  but 
of  whose  passing  they  had  been  unaware.  As 
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was  said  in  the  invocation  at  our  Saturday- 

night  class  dinner:  “We  thank  you,  Lord, 

for  this  food,  we  thank  you  for  this  day,  but 

most  of  all  we  thank  you  for  each  other.” 

Correspondents:  Charles  and 

Mary-Anne  Benedict 

chasbenedict@  aol.  com 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02464 
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Part  way  through  the  winter,  it  seems  our 
classmates  are  having  a  quiet  time.  Have  you 
been  snowbound  or  just  relaxing?  Not  much 
news  to  report.  •  The  Florida  “sun-birds” 
aren’t  finding  it  quite  as  warm  as  they  would 
like.  Richard  and  Anne  (Caswell)  Prior  faced 
an  ice  storm  in  the  Carolinas  on  their  way 
south  and  heavy  rain  as  they  returned  north. 
•  Faith  Brouillard  Hughes  delayed  her  travels 
south  until  it  was  time  to  watch  the  Red  Sox 
in  spring  training.  She  continues  to  make 
monthly  trips  to  see  her  grandchildren  in 
Brooklyn  though.  Now  that  they  are  getting 
a  bit  older  she  also  takes  time  to  see  some  of 
the  sights  on  Long  Island.  •  Ginny  Saviano 
Ayling  is  going  “bionic”:  She  had  that 
second  knee  replacement  in  early  February, 
with  only  four  days  between  her  last  water 
aerobics  class  and  the  surgery.  She  wanted 
to  return  to  this  teaching  task  as  soon  as 
possible;  she  finds  it  a  wonderful  way  to  get 
exercise.  She’s  also  thinking  about  the  good 
old  days  as  she  watches  her  oldest  grandson 
visit  colleges  in  preparation  for  his  studies 
in  cellular  biology — he  thinks.  •  Donna 
Shelton  continues  to  be  involved  with  her 
randchildren’s  school  activities.  She  also 
nds  time  to  travel:  In  March  she  headed 
to  Israel  with  her  husband  and  planned  to 
spend  Passover  and  Easter  in  Jerusalem.  • 
You  will  read  this  column  about  a  year  after 
our  50th  reunion.  I  hope  many  of  you  are 
still  managing  to  stay  in  touch.  Be  sure  to 
let  us  know  when  that  happens.  (Newton 
alumnae  in  the  Washington  DC  metro  area 
got  together  in  April  for  their  25th  spring 
tea.  It  is  always  good  to  see  those  familiar 
faces  too.)  •  I  only  have  news  to  share  from 
our  class  if  and  when  you  provide  it.  More  in 
three  months! 

Correspondent:  M.  Adrienne  Tarr  Free 

thefrees@cox.net 

3627  Great  Laurel  Lane 

Fairfax,  VA  22033-1212;  703-709-0896 
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50TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Greetings,  friends.  Our  Golden  Reunion 
at  the  Heights  is  almost  here,  and  we  are 
absolutely  thrilled  that  so  many  of  our  great 
Class  of ’68  will  be  sharing  in  this  merry  and 
memorable  celebration.  This  will  truly  be  a 
special  weekend  that  will  ring  with  laughter, 
provide  smiles  and  hugs  galore,  bring  joy 
to  our  hearts,  tug  at  our  heartstrings,  and 
live  forever  in  our  memories.  •  After  44 
years,  John  Trapani  is  retiring  as  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Walsh  University  in  North 
Canton,  OH,  where  he  served  as  chair  of 


both  the  philosophy  department  and  the 
humanities  division.  His  area  of  scholarship 
is  the  French  Catholic  philosopher  Jacques 
Maritain.  In  addition,  John  is  a  professional 
trumpet  player  and  the  founder  and  director 
of  the  17-piece  John  Trapani  Big  Band,  which 
recently  performed  its  40th  anniversary 
tribute  concert.  At  BC,  John  founded  and 
directed  BC’s  Eagles  of  Sound,  the  17-piece 
jazz  band  that  was  the  precursor  of  the 
University’s  current  and  popular  BC  bOp! 
Alas,  John  will  be  celebrating  his  retirement 
by  cruising  through  northern  Europe  during 
our  reunion.  •  Tom  Porter  and  his  wife, 

Ginny,  live  in  Dennis  Port  and  are  enjoying 
the  sound  of  the  Cape  Cod  surf.  Tom  spent 
many  years  in  health-care  management, 
culminating  with  serving  as  CEO  of  a 
community  hospital  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Porters  have  a  daughter,  Amy;  a  son,  Jonathan; 
and  four  beloved  grandchildren.  •  We  share 
with  great  sadness  the  loss  of  several 
classmates  this  past  winter.  Tom  Mathews, 
of  Suffield,  CT,  specialized  in  emergency 
room  and  family  care  medicine.  In  his 
retirement,  he  restored  a  1722  colonial 
home  and  operated  Kingsfield  Bed  and 
Breakfast,  enjoying  life  as  a  convivial  New 
England  innkeeper.  Our  condolences  are 
sent  to  his  wife,  Carol,  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  •  We  also  lost  Thomas  Griffin, 
of  Thousand  Oaks,  CA,  and  Princeton,  NJ. 
Tom,  an  oncologist,  spent  his  career  in  the 
field  of  clinical  medical  research,  and  was 
instrumental  in  developing  several  new  and 
innovative  treatments  for  many  forms  of 
cancer.  He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Ellen  Rybak.  •  In  addition,  we  lost  James 
Feddeck,  of  Passaic,  NJ,  who  was  fondly 
known  as  “Coach”  because  of  his  involvement 
in  many  New  York  City  high  school  football 
programs,  including  that  of  his  alma  mater, 
Fordham  Prep.  He  was  highly  respected  for 
his  mentoring  of  young  athletes  on  and  off 
the  field  as  well  as  for  his  great  generosity  and 
bright  sense  of  humor.  We  send  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Anita;  and  to  his  three 
children  and  four  grandchildren.  •  All  our 
cherished  classmates  whom  we  have  so  sadly 
lost  over  the  years  will  be  remembered  with 
great  tenderness  during  our  Golden  Reunion 
in  June.  •  We’ll  see  you  at  the  Heights,  Golden 
Eagles.  Ever  to  Excel! 

Correspondent:  Judith  Anderson  Day 
jnjday@aol.com 
The  Brentwood  323 
11300  San  Vicente  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  <30049 
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50TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

As  this  column  is  being  written,  several 
classmates  are  at  work  planning  our  30th 
reunion,  which  will  take  place  June  1-3. 

Most  events  will  occur  on  the  Newton 
Campus.  Acting  as  co- chairs  are  Jeanie 
Sullivan  McKeigue  and  Sandy  Mosta  Spies, 
who  are  both  doing  so  from  the  warm 
climes  of  Florida.  Jeanie  and  husband 
Joe  are  happily  ensconced  in  their  condo 
in  Atlantis  on  the  East  Coast,  and  Sandy 
is  in  Naples.  Huge  thanks  to  Jeanie  and 
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Sandy  for  all  the  organizing  they  have 
been  doing  for  their  classmates.  •  Marcy 
McPhee  Kenah  also  has  been  working  hard 
to  update  as  many  individuals’  contact 
information  as  she  can  in  the  hopes  that, 
going  forward,  class  correspondence  will 
reach  all  of  us.  •  Maura  Jane  Curtis  Griffin 
is  presently  traveling  in  Italy  before  her  knee 
replacement  surgery  and  in-patient  rehab. 
She  definitely  plans  to  attend  every  part  of 
the  reunion.  •  Polly  Kayser  Hober  is  flying 
to  San  Jose,  CA,  in  June  to  attend  the  high 
school  graduation  of  her  oldest  grandchild, 
Alexander.  All  eight  of  Polly’s  grandchildren 
live  in  the  West.  •  Donna  Deeley  will  be 
attending  a  grandnephew’s  high  school 
commencement  in  Ohio.  •  June  is  certainly 
one  of  the  busiest  months  of  the  year  with 
weddings,  commencements,  christenings, 
and  other  family  activities.  Hopefully  many 
of  you,  187  strong,  will  be  able  to  attend 
some  part  of  Reunion  Weekend  to  reconnect 
and  reminisce  and  to  laugh  and  share  our 
adventures  of  the  past  30  years! 
Correspondent:  Jane  Sullivan  Burke 
janeburke17@gmail.com 
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James  “Terry”  Harrington  and  wife  Judy 
are  retired  in  Natick.  Their  oldest  son,  Jay, 
is  an  actor  and  currently  plays  Deacon 
on  the  CBS  show  S.W.A.T.  Matthew,  his 
brother,  also  works  on  the  show  as  Jay’s 
stand-in  and  sometime  body  double.  Adam, 
the  Harringtons’  youngest  son,  is  the  father 
of  i-year-old  Miles.  Terry  keeps  busy  by 
volunteering  at  Newton-Wellesley  Flospital 
and  working  at  Natick’s  senior  center. 

The  Harringtons  spend  a  couple  of  winter 
months  in  Florida  and  enjoy  their  vacation 
home  in  West  Dennis  in  the  summer.  • 
Michael  Barry  retired  from  his  legal  work 
in  June  2017  and  moved  with  wife  Pat  to 
their  former  vacation  home  in  Chatham.  • 
Please  take  the  time  to  let  me  know  what  is 
new  with  you. 

Correspondent:  James  R.  Littleton 
jim.  littleton@gmail.com 
39  Dale  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 
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Condolences  are  offered  to  the  family  of 
Linda  McHale  Smith,  of  Haverford,  PA, 
who  passed  away  on  July  31,  2017.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  Warren  Lister  Smith 
and  the  mother  of  Reid  Tillman  Smith.  She 
is  also  survived  by  her  grandson,  McHale 
Rambo  Smith,  and  siblings  Barry  and 
Carol  McHale.  Linda  had  been  the  director 
of  libraries  for  the  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Newtown  Square.  •  How’s  this  for  a  fun 
trip  by  one  of  our  classmates?  Fly  to  New 
Orleans  just  before  Mardi  Gras,  attend  some 
preliminary  Mardi  Gras  festivities,  and  then 
take  the  train  back  to  Arizona!  Sue  Davies 
Maurer  and  her  husband  and  several  friends 
recently  did  this.  They  spent  one  night  and 
two  days  on  the  train.  Imagine  the  scenery! 

•  Congratulations  to  Paula  Fisher  Paterson 
on  the  birth  of  her  sixth  grandchild,  a  baby 


girl  named  Elaine  Virginia  Paterson,  born 
on  January  18  to  her  son  Clark  (my  godson) 
and  his  wife,  Courtney,  in  Franklin,  TN. 

Just  prior  to  that,  my  son  Dan  and  his  wife, 
Carly,  welcomed  their  first  child — our  first 
grandchild — a  baby  boy  named  Reed  Daniel 
Costello.  He  was  born  on  January  io  in  San 
Francisco.  •  Got  news?  It’s  2018,  and  next 
year  is  our  50th  reunion,  so  start  thinking 
about  it!  Remember  our  25th?  It  was  a  grand 
time!  Start  chatting  among  your  friends! 
Correspondent:  Mary  Gabel  Costello 
mgc102g@aol.com 
4088  Meadowcreek  Lane 
Copley,  OH  44321 
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Hi,  gang.  Topping  the  column  this  time 
is  a  note  from  my  old  friend  T.  Michael 
Sullivan.  He  tells  me  that  he  retired  last 
July  from  UMass  Boston.  Since  then  he 
has  been  enjoying  a  lot  of  kayaking  and 
working  on  writing  and  publishing  his 
poetry.  One  poem,  “Gloria  for  Spring,” 
has  been  nominated  for  a  Pushcart  Prize, 
while  another,  “Autumn  Aria,”  has  just 
been  published.  He  is  scheduled  to  read  as 
part  of  the  Boston  National  Poetry  Month 
Festival  in  April  and  has  given  other 
readings  as  well.  Kudos  to  T.  Michael  for 
ursuing  his  passion.  •  Pat  Mee  Marvin 
as  made  the  move  from  Massachusetts 
to  Prescott,  AZ.  The  move  has  been 
planned  for  some  time  as  Pat’s  husband, 
retired  surgeon  Ron,  a  high  school  friend 


of  mine,  described  their  plans  to  me  at 
our  45th  reunion  three  years  ago.  Happy 
trails  to  Pat — enjoy  the  sunshine!  •  As  with 
each  time  I  write  this  column,  I  need  to 
mention  classmates  who  will  not  be  with 
us  when  we  gather  again.  Mark  Bradlee, 
a  successful  entrepreneur  and  marketer, 
passed  away  last  August.  Mark,  who  was 
a  California  resident,  leaves  his  wife, 

Susan,  along  with  three  children:  Timothy, 
Daniel,  and  Christine  (Atha).  Among  his 
accomplishments,  Mark  introduced  to  the 
U.S.  market  the  storytelling  bear  Teddy 
Ruxpin  as  well  as  the  Nintendo  video  game. 
•  Dan  Micherone,  of  Middleton,  passed 
away  in  November.  Dan  was  a  nursing 
home  administrator  for  most  of  his  career. 
He  is  survived  by  daughters  Kara  (Cross), 
Dale,  and  Robin.  He  was  predeceased 
by  his  wife,  Kathleen.  •  In  January, 

Steve  Ackerman,  a  longtime  resident  of 
Washington  DC,  passed  away.  Steve  earned 
a  PhD  in  English  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  For  most  of  his  career,  Steve  was 
a  freelance  journalist;  he  had  also  worked 
as  a  congressional  staff  member  and  at  the 
FDA.  His  book-length  history  of  the  first 
political  sit-in  in  1939  along  with  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  other  publications 
made  him  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
Washington  area.  •  On  behalf  of  the  Class 
of  1970,  I  express  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  our  deceased  classmates. 
Correspondent:  Dennis  Razz  Berry 
mazzrazzi  @  aol.com 
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Several  classmates  have  been  in  the  news 
recently.  •  Harriet  Mullaney  appears  in 
a  photo  with  other  immigrant  rights 
supporters  in  the  fall  2017  Quaker  Action 
article  “Sanctuary  Rising.”  (See  afsc. 
org/quaker-action.)  •  Rita  Houlihan 
can  be  seen  preaching  in  a  six-minute 
video  on  the  Catholic  Women  Preach 
website.  (See  catholicwomenpreach.org/ 
preaching/11192017.)  •  Andrea  Moore 
Johnson  is  quoted  in  an  article  in  the 
September  13  issue  of  the  Brookline  Wicked 
Local  on  the  success  of  a  program  she 
cofounded,  Women  and  Girls  Thriving 
in  Brookline.  The  program  addresses  the 
challenges  faced  by  low-income  women 
and  girls  living  in  a  community  widely 
known  for  its  affluence — challenges  such 
as  loneliness,  isolation,  food  insecurity, 
unemployment,  and  domestic  abuse,  for 
example.  Its  goal  is  to  foster  resiliency — 
and  participants  have  found  it  to  be  life¬ 
changing.  (See  brookline.wickedlocal.com, 
search  “Andrea  Johnson,”  to  read  the  whole 
story.)  •  And  Liz  Gibbons  just  completed 
her  term  as  mayor  of  Campbell,  CA,  a 
city  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Ironically,  Liz 
had  never  planned  on  living  or  working 
in  Campbell.  She  had  been  working  for 
an  architectural  firm  in  San  Francisco, 
traveling  so  frequently  that  she  decided  that 
“I  needed  a  life.”  So  in  1990  she  applied 
for  a  job  as  Campbell’s  redevelopment 
project  manager — purely  to  get  interview 
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practice.  She  got  the  job,  got  hooked  on  all 
the  city  of  Campbell  had  to  offer,  and  never 
looked  back.  In  1996,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  city’s  Planning  Commission,  a 
position  she  held  for  17  years,  including 
three  terms  as  chairperson.  Liz  started 
her  own  architectural  firm  and  became 
LEED-certified,  an  expert  in  energy  and 
environmental  design.  (Her  recent  work 
has  included  managing  the  construction 
of  multimillion-dollar  campus  buildings.) 
She  held  seminal  roles  in  two  successful 
“Save  Our  Library”  fundraising  campaigns 
in  Campbell  and  in  fundraising  for  the 
local  historical  museum.  Soon  she  was 
being  recognized  as  a  Woman  of  Influence 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley  (2008)  and  as 
Campbell’s  Citizen  of  the  Year  (2014).  Liz 
has  been  active  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  Santa  Clara  Valley  chapter, 
including  serving  as  president  (2009).  She 
has  worked  with  Rebuilding  Together  to 
make  veterans’  homes  accessible  and  with 
at-risk  high  school  students  in  a  playhouse 
competition  for  Kaiser  JW  House,  which 
provides  a  “home  away  from  home”  for 
families  with  a  loved  one  in  a  Bay  Area 
hospital.  Liz  was  elected  to  the  Campbell 
City  Council  in  2014  and  then  as  mayor 
in  2016.  Her  priorities  as  mayor  included 
increasing  resident  engagement  in  local 
government,  addressing  the  need  for 
affordable  housing,  and  long-term  planning 
for  the  Campbell  Library.  On  top  of  all 
that,  Liz  has  succeeded  in  carving  out  a 
“life”  that  has  gone  well  beyond  her  civic 
accomplishments.  She  currently  serves 
as  mentor  to  five  “emerging”  architects. 

In  her  free  time,  she  enjoys  traveling, 
especially  collecting  kimonos,  teas,  and 
teapots  from  across  the  globe.  She  is  also 
busy  sailing  (she’s  a  master  sailor);  scuba 
diving  (occasionally);  and  skydiving  (rarely). 
And  she  has  yet  to  run  out  of  “things  to  do” 
on  her  bucket  list.  Indeed,  she  hopes  one 
day  to  “play  architect”  on  her  own  home.  • 
Congratulations  to  all! 

Correspondent:  Fran  Dubrowski 
dubrowski  @  aol.com 
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Bob  Maher  reports  that  he  recently  retired 
after  20  years  as  the  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Digital  Voice  Systems 
Inc.,  a  Massachusetts  software  company 
specializing  in  low-rate  speech  compression 
with  a  large,  worldwide  customer  base. 
While  working  for  the  company,  he  traveled 
the  world  with  emphasis  on  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  he  became  quite  conversant 
in  Japanese!  He  lives  in  Sudbury  with 
his  wife,  Carolyn;  two  grown  children 
(Allison  ’03  and  Brian);  and  two  very  active 
grandchildren.  Bob  is  now  a  certified  group 
exercise  instructor,  teaching  studio  and 
pool  classes  for  the  Longfellow  Health 
Clubs  in  Wayland  and  Natick,  and  he 
works  with  all  age  groups  to  improve  their 
conditioning.  He  relates  that  it  is  nice  to 
have  more  time  for  writing  (songs,  poems, 
etc.).  Bob  would  be  happy  to  connect  with 
any  classmates  with  similar  interests;  email 
him  at  bmaher71@verizon.net.  •  Scott  Hay 


retired  after  teaching  English  full-time 
for  39  years  but  has  continued  to  work, 
teaching  driver’s  education,  officiating 
basketball,  and  substitute  teaching.  He 
writes;  “My  wife  and  I  sold  our  home  in 
Fitchburg  in  October  and  are  now  living 
in  an  RV  and  traveling  full-time.  After 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida,  we  will  be 
seeing  as  many  national  parks  as  possible 
and  going  to  many  of  the  great  cities  in  this 
country.”  •  Russ  Gonnering  and  George 
Drinka  report  with  great  sadness  the 
passing  of  Cornel  “Corny”  Pietruszewski 
on  July  11,  2017,  in  Grafton,  WI.  Corny 
was  a  classmate  of  Russ  and  George’s 
at  Marquette  University  High  School  in 
Milwaukee.  They  were  part  of  a  group  of 
four  who  lived  in  “The  Ship”  on  the  top 
floor  of  Shaw  House  in  senior  year.  Russ 
remembers  how  much  Corny  appreciated 
Modern  Man  with  Professor  A1  Folkard 
’37,  MA’38,  H’8o.  Corny  was  in  the  Honors 
Program  at  BC  and  went  on  to  earn  a  PhD 
in  chemistry  from  Stanford  University. 

He  will  indeed  be  missed  by  those  whose 
life  he  touched.  Russ  looks  forward  to 
seeing  him  again  on  the  Streets  of  Gold!  • 
Coleman  Sullivan  writes  to  report  the 
passing  of  our  classmate,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mike  Paskowski.  After  earning 
his  BS  degree  from  BC,  Mike  went  on  to 
earn  an  MBA  from  Clarkson  University  in 
Potsdam,  NY,  where  he  also  served  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  military  science.  He 
also  holds  a  degree  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and 
he  proudly  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  20 
years  as  an  infantry  officer.  Following  his 
military  service,  he  worked  as  a  manager 
for  integrated  logistics  support,  training 
and  training  development,  at  Northrop 
Grumman. 

Correspondent:  James  R.  Macho 
jmachoyi@bc.edu 
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Happy  2018  to  all  my  NCSH  ’71  classmates! 
It  was  a  festive  holiday  season  here  in 
southeastern  Connecticut.  We  had  enough 
snow  to  make  it  feel  Christmassy,  followed 
by  extreme  cold  that  sent  most  of  us 
indoors  in  early  January.  In  spite  of  the 
arctic  air,  I  spent  several  days  walking  in 
the  sunshine  and  photographing  unusual 
ice  formations  along  the  shoreline  here 
at  Lords  Point.  •  Kate  Foley  and  her 
husband,  David  Wright,  were  able  to  join 
us  for  dessert  on  Christmas  evening  as 
we  enjoyed  a  game  called  Utter  Nonsense. 
David  was  actually  quite  good  at  saying 
silly  things  in  unfamiliar  accents.  Check 
it  out  if  you  are  looking  for  something  to 
make  you  feel  foolish  and  keep  your  guests 
laughing.  •  Once  the  cold  forced  us  inside, 
my  husband  and  I  resorted  to  long-overdue 
home  projects.  Unless  folks  want  more 
details  on  painting  the  interior  of  our  home 
or  the  cleaning  of  the  garage,  please  send 
me  your  news  for  our  next  column.  Until 
then,  stay  healthy  and  happy. 

Correspondent:  Melissa  Robbins 
melrob4g@sbcglobal.net 
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I  got  a  reminder  of  the  adage  “timing  is 
everything”:  No  sooner  did  I  write  my 
column  for  the  last  issue  reporting  that 
Art  Browne  was  named  editor  in  chief  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  than  I  learned 
that  he  has  retired.  Art  worked  for  the 
paper  for  44  years,  during  which  time  he 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  reporting  and 
a  Christopher  Award  for  his  book  One 
Righteous  Man.  •  Speaking  of  classmates 
from  New  York,  I  got  a  message  from  Tom 
Herlehy,  who  is  working  as  an  international 
economic  development  consultant.  Before 
consulting  independently,  Tom  worked  in 
several  African  countries  an  advisor  to  many 
government-related  agencies  such  as  USAID, 
USDA,  and  CARE-USA  and  to  Land  O’Lakes. 
•  Tom  was  a  graduate  of  McQuaid  Jesuit 
High  in  Rochester,  which  sent  nine  other 
1968  graduates  to  join  our  class:  Bill  Arcarese 
was  a  professional  musician  in  Boston  before 
moving  to  Stuart,  FL.  Bill  Cawley,  renowned 
for  his  talent  as  a  pianist  at  BC,  passed  away 
in  2002.  Bill  Cherry  ’74,  MA’75,  was  an 
investment  banker  with  Kidder,  Peabody 
in  New  York  City  and  in  London.  He’s  now 
retired  and  maintains  homes  in  both  cities. 
John  Coll,  MBA’74,  of  Laguna  Beach,  CA,  is 
a  money  manager  in  Orange  County.  John 
Conway  is  a  practicing  attorney  in  Albany, 

NY,  and  has  served  as  an  assistant  dean 
of  Albany  Law  School.  Pat  Hanehan,  who 
earned  both  a  BA  and  an  MA  in  1972,  was 
a  strategic  planner  for  Fannie  Mae  before 
moving  to  Clearwater  Beach,  FL.  Rich  Keeley, 
MA’78,  MBA’89,  is  senior  associate  dean  for 
undergraduates  at  BC;  previously  he  directed 
the  University’s  PULSE  program.  Randall 
Sims  has  worked  for  several  corporations  in 
Phoenix,  most  recently  Qwest  Corporation. 
Keith  Swank,  of  Naples,  NY,  now  retired,  was 
an  English  teacher  in  Shortsville.  •  Betty  Dent 
Ward  Evans,  of  Simi  Valley,  CA,  is  retired 
after  teaching  for  30  years  in  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system.  Betty  is  busy  raising  her 
adopted  9-year-old  daughter  while  practicing 
her  talents  as  an  artist  and  a  dancer.  •  We 
lost  three  classmates  late  last  year:  Stephen 
Barsanti,  of  Stratham  and  Alton,  NH,  who 
retired  after  many  years  as  a  veterinarian; 
Stephen  Lepley,  of  Middletown,  RI,  who  was 
a  first  VP,  wealth  management  advisor,  with 
Merrill  Lynch  in  Providence;  and  Richard 
Norris,  of  Marblehead,  who  held  senior 
positions  in  the  air  cargo  industry  and  also 
owned  a  farm  in  Middleburg,  VA.  Also,  we 
lost  George  Pilla  ’73,  who  was  a  fixture  in  the 
Gold  Key  Society.  Later,  he  earned  an  MBA 
from  Harvard  and  served  as  CFO  at  several 
companies.  My  condolences  to  their  families. 
Correspondent:  Lawrence  Edgar 
Iedgary2@gmail.c0m 
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Mario  ’72  and  Meg  (Barres)  Alonso  sent  me 
Christmas  greetings  with  extra  news  about 
the  family.  Following  Hurricane  Harvey 
last  summer,  Meg  and  Mario  were  relieved 
to  discover  that  their  St.  Petersburg  home 
had  very  minor  damage.  They  continue 


to  spend  time  there  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
Windy,  wife  of  their  son  Matt,  recently 
completed  her  doctorate  in  nursing.  The 
Alonso  family  is  very  proud  that  Windy 
was  able  to  accomplish  that  with  the  “3 
Beans” — Trevor  (6),  Pearce  (4),  and  Natalie 
(3).  The  sad  news  is  that  Matt,  Windy, 
and  children  moved  to  Nebraska,  where 
Windy  is  doing  a  two-year  postdoctorate 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Medical 
Center  College  of  Nursing.  Matt  will  be 
telecommuting  and  fulfilling  his  childhood 
wish  of  being  a  stay-at-home  dad.  Meg  and 
Mario  are  still  adjusting  to  the  family’s 
move  to  the  Midwest;  for  many  years,  they 
had  lived  only  10  minutes  away.  Son  Mike 
is  working  very  hard  at  his  Washington 
DC  law  firm.  However,  he  did  have  a 
chance  to  take  a  short  trip  to  Cuba.  There 
he  took  pictures  of  the  apartment  building 
where  Mario  lived  before  immigrating  to 
the  United  States.  •  I  heard  from  Barbara 
McGillicuddy  Bolton,  who  received  a  master 
of  philosophy  in  open  education  from 
Newton.  In  2015  she  published  a  novel, 

Lulu  Goes  to  College,  which  is  available  on 
Amazon.  Barbara  married  her  husband, 
Frank,  in  December  1971  between  her  two 
summers  at  Newton.  They  live  in  Brooklyn, 
NY,  and  have  a  son,  two  daughters,  and 
four  grandchildren.  •  Margot  Dinneen 
Wilson  visited  Palm  Beach  and  ran  into 
Phil  and  Mary  Wurzelbacher  Hogan.  • 
Before  I  had  my  knee  replacement  surgery 
last  November,  friends  advised  me  that 
the  surgery  and  recovery  would  require 
strict  loyalty  to  my  rehabilitation — physical 
therapy  and  knee  exercises.  Using  driving 
again  as  a  motivator,  I  report  that  I  am 
doing  very  well.  •  Take  care  and  please 
send  me  Newton  news. 

Correspondent:  Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
newton885@bc.edu 
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45TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Many  thanks  to  Don  Evans  for  getting  us  off 
to  a  great  start  for  this  issue!  Lamenting  that 
many  classmates  do  not  contribute  to  our 
column,  Don  says  he  realized  that  he  was  one 
of  them!  He  makes  amends  with  a  wonderful 
report  on  his  “little  group  of  BC  cronies  from 
the  Class  of ’73”:  “Ed  Shea,  Tom  Heckel,  Rich 
Leidl,  Ken  Nelson,  and  I  have  managed  to  get 
together  every  fall  for  the  last  25  years  or  so 
for  a  BC  football  game.  The  need  to  settle  on 
a  game  has  forced  us  to  have  conference  calls 
to  haggle  about  which  game  to  go  to,  though 
the  game  itself  was  really  just  an  excuse  to 
get  together  for  a  ‘boys  only’  weekend.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  after  sitting  in  a  cold, 
driving  sleet  in  Louisville  at  a  game  that  BC 
lost  decisively,  it  dawned  on  us  that  we  could 
skip  the  game  entirely  and  just  go  somewhere 
interesting.  So  we’ve  now  been  to  non-ACC 
cities  like  Montreal  and  Charleston.  Ed  lives 
in  Pennington,  NJ,  is  a  senior  administrator  at 
ETS,  and  is  married  to  a  Fordham  professor. 
Tom  spent  much  of  his  career  working  for 
IBM  near  his  home  in  Darien,  CT,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife.  He’s  now  retired  but 
remains  very  active  in  his  church,  with 


his  growing  brood  of  grandchildren,  and 
also  does  some  consulting.  Rich  runs  his 
own  legal/lobbying  practice  from  an  office 
in  Washington  DC.  He  lives  in  Bethesda 
with  his  wife.  Ken  is  retired  from  a  long 
and  successful  career  in  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Corrections.  He  earned  a 
nursing  degree  after  retiring  but  now  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  caring  for  his  three 
grandchildren,  reading  books  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  going  to  Bruins  games  with  his 
son.  His  wife,  Susan  (LoDestro)  ’74,  retired 
from  a  career  managing  financial  offices 
and  keeps  busy  with  volunteer  work.  I  am 
a  communications  lawyer  in  Washington, 
which  keeps  me  pretty  busy  but  continues 
to  pose  intellectual  challenges  that  make 
it  fun  to  come  in  to  work.  My  wife,  Sally, 
a  clinical  psychologist,  enjoys  her  work 
tremendously.  From  my  office  across  the 
Potomac  in  Rosslyn,  VA,  I  can  see  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  Washington  Monument 
tonight  illuminated  by  the  bright  orange 
of  a  nice  sunset....”  •  Bob  Edelman,  of  St. 
Johns,  FL,  writes  that  Donors  Unite  Inc.,  a 
startup  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated, 
was  listed  among  GreatNonprofits’  89  top- 
rated  nonprofits  nationwide  for  2017.  Bob 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  advisors  for 
Donors  Unite,  an  organization  based  in 
Huntington,  NY,  that  offers  customized 
charity  gift  cards  as  a  means  of  supporting 
many  charities  and  local  communities.  •  In 
December,  Patrick  Dunphy  was  featured  in  a 
cover  story,  “The  Cream  of  the  Crop,”  by  RJ 
Smith,  in  Wisconsin  Super  Lawyers  Magazine. 
The  article  chronicled  Patrick’s  lifelong 
friendship  with  fellow  Wisconsonite  William 
Cannon  from  their  schooldays  at  St.  Jude 
the  Apostle  in  Wauwatosa  to  their  careers 
as  personal  injury  attorneys  in  Brookfield. 
Google  “Dunphy  super  lawyers”  to  read 
the  article. 

Correspondent:  Patricia  DiPillo 
perseus8ij@aol.com 
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45TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

I  have  no  news  to  report  from  any  of 
our  classmates.  But  your  45th  Reunion 
Committee — Barbara  Gangemi  Burns, 
Judith  Chimenti,  Judy  Reach  Condit 
MA’75,  Ann  Rafferty  Crowley,  Joan  Garrity 
Flynn,  Kathy  McDonough  Hinderhofer, 

Sue  Jaquet,  Peggy  Publicover  Kring,  Joan 
Stuckey  Mitchell,  Mary  Sue  Ryan  McKenna, 
Celeste  Walker,  and  I — are  busy  planning 
for  a  fun  weekend,  June  1-3,  2018.  Hope 
to  see  everyone  there! 

Correspondent:  Kate  Novak  Vick 
kate@vick.net 
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Thank  you  to  all  who  took  the  time  to 
reply  to  the  Alumni  Association’s  email 
blast  for  updates  and  news.  I  appreciate 
your  help!  •  Now  a  licensed  private 
investigator,  Norwood  resident  John  Trahon 
spent  27  years  with  the  FBI,  retiring  as  a 
supervisory  special  agent.  He  then  worked 
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for  15  years  in  corporate  security.  His 
recent  work  allowed  him  to  have  more 
time  to  spend  with  his  wife  and  their  six 
grandchildren.  •  After  graduation,  Lisa 
Heuslein  Valence  spent  42  years  in 
education  in  Louisiana,  including  a  period 
as  an  elementary  school  principal.  She 
recently  retired  and  is  serving  ber  third 
term  as  councilwoman  in  her  hometown 
of  Westwego.  She  also  volunteers  at  her 
church  and  at  the  National  WWII  Museum 
in  New  Orleans,  where  she  is  always  happy 
to  see  other  BC  alums.  Linda  is  widowed 
and  has  two  daughters  and  grandchildren.  • 
Needham  CPA  Marty  Kofman  writes  that 
he  is  grateful  to  BC  for  making  him  want 
to  help  others.  He  has  been  a  Big  Brother 
to  three  children  and  has  served  as  an 
emergency  foster  parent  to  more  than  100 
others.  Thank  you,  Marty!  •  I  am  sorry  to 
report  the  death  of  Christopher  Bergin,  of 
Clifton,  VA,  in  November.  Christopher  was 
the  president  and  publisher  of  Tax  Analysts, 
a  nonpartisan  organization  dedicated  to 
“fostering  an  open  and  informed  debate  on 
taxes.”  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
his  wife,  Ulrike;  two  children;  and  many 
colleagues.  •  Please  take  care  and  consider 
sending  me  some  news. 

Correspondent:  Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
patricia.  mcnabb.  evans@gmail.com 
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Correspondent:  Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
beth.docktor.nolan@bc.edu 
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Greetings  to  all  classmates!  •  Warren  ’74 
and  Jo  Ann  (Przewoznik)  Woods  had  a 
banner  year  in  2017!  Their  son  Warren 
Jr.  ’06  graduated  from  Tufts  Dental 
School  with  his  DMD  the  same  day 
that  their  youngest  son,  Billy,  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Fairfield 
University.  Warren  Jr.  is  now  working 
at  his  dad’s  orthodontics  practice  until 
he  begins  postdoctoral  training  in  that 
field  at  Boston  University  in  July.  Billy  is 
working  at  Stag  Industrial  in  Boston  as  a 
junior  analyst  in  acquisitions.  Daughter  Kat 
married  Geoff  White  on  September  30  at  a 
beautiful  ceremony  at  their  family  church 
in  East  Sandwich,  which  was  followed 
by  a  stunning  reception  on  the  water  at 
the  Wychmere  Beach  Club  in  Harwich 
Port.  Kat  will  be  pursuing  her  master’s 
degree  in  nursing  while  she  continues  to 
work  as  an  RN  at  the  VA  hospital  in  Boston. 
Jo  Ann  has  been  helping  her  disabled  mom 
multiple  days  a  week  while  also  working 
part-time  in  Warren’s  practice.  Warren 
practices  orthodontics  four  days  a  week 
and  teaches  one  day  a  week.  The  Woodses 
have  been  living  on  Cape  Cod  since  1982 
and  love  it!  •  New  Year’s  Eve  was  one  of  the 
coldest  on  record  in  New  England,  but  it 
was  a  magical  night  for  a  winter  wedding! 

I  was  thrilled  to  be  the  guest  of  classmate 
Jayne  Saperstein  Mehne  and  her  husband, 
Chris  ’74,  JD’77,  when  their  daughter  Julie 
Mehne  ’05,  MEd’06,  married  Matthew 


Sabourin  at  Charter  Oak  Country  Club 
in  Hudson.  Celebrating  with  us  were 
Paul  ’74  and  Mary  (Peters)  Cammarata, 

Jeff  and  Tricia  (Jordan)  Graeber  MA’o8, 
Dana  and  Karen  (Maguire)  Reaves,  and 
Bob  and  Judy  (Rainha)  Whitney  MEd’87. 
Many  other  BC  alums  were  in  attendance, 
including  Jayne’s  father,  Stan  Saperstein 
’52,  and  daughter-in-law  Kim  McKenna 
Mehne  ’02.  It  was  an  elegant  wedding 
and  a  grand  start  to  2018!  •  Lesley  Visser, 
H’07,  writes  about  her  groundbreaking 
career  in  sports  journalism  in  Sometimes 
You  Have  to  Cross  When  It  Says  Don’t  Walk: 
A  Memoir  of  Breaking  Barriers.  In  the  book, 
she  recounts  the  challenges  of  making  it 
in  the  male-dominated  field,  along  with 
wisdom  she  gained  along  the  way.  Plan  to 
be  inspired!  •  Ed  Allard  retired  from  the 
San  Diego  Superior  Court  bench  at  the 
end  of  November.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
to  the  bench  in  2006,  he  served  for 
more  than  20  years  as  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  San  Diego.  Ed  resides  in  San 
Diego  with  his  wife,  Jo  Ann  Taormina, 
who  is  the  chief  employment  counsel  for 
Biogen,  and  their  daughter,  McKenna, 
who  is  a  senior  at  UC  Berkeley.  Ed  is 
looking  forward  to  playing  lots  of  golf 
and  visiting  with  former  classmates  Tom 
Masterson,  Tom  Kennedy,  Tim  Kelly,  John 
McKenna,  Kevin  Short,  Ardie  Klement, 
and  Chuck  Sims  on  the  Jersey  Shore.  • 
Attorney  Tom  Cannon’s  eldest  son  will 
graduate  in  the  spring  from  West  Virginia 
University,  and  his  youngest  is  currently  a 
freshman  playing  lacrosse  at  Susquehanna 
University.  Tom  lives  in  Miami  Beach,  FL. 

•  Congratulations  on  all  of  your  milestones 
and  achievements!  Thank  you  for  your 
news,  and  please  keep  in  touch. 
Correspondent:  Hellas  M.  Assad 
hellasdamas@hotmail.com 
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Rhonda  Raffi  Meegan  has  lots  of  news  to 
share!  In  May  her  son  will  graduate  from 
Virginia  Tech  and  will  also  be  commissioning, 
as  he  is  a  Navy  ROTC  student.  He  was 
selected  to  be  a  Navy  aviator  and  will  be 
heading  to  Pensacola  for  training.  Rhonda  is 
very  active  in  the  Sacred  Heart  community, 
currently  as  recording  secretary  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Sacred  Heart  national 
alumni  association,  AASH.  Rhonda  notes 
that  the  RSCJ  will  be  commemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  St.  Rose  Philippine 
Duchesne’s  coming  to  America  in  1818 
throughout  the  year.  Check  out  the  RSCJ 
website  to  see  all  the  bicentennial  events 
and  festivities  that  alums  can  attend.  “The 
bicentennial  events  should  be  exciting  for 
alums  as  well  as  for  BC  students  living  in 
the  Duchesne  dorm  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  the  Newton  College  campus!”  Rhonda 
writes.  •  Lynn  McGovern  has  been  busy 
in  retirement  in  Portland,  ME!  She  just 
returned  from  a  month  lecturing  for  the 
organization  Road  Scholar  on  a  Queen  Mary  2 
World  Academy  cruise.  From  London,  she 
writes:  “We  cruised  to  Funchal,  Madeira, 
part  of  an  archipelago  and  autonomous 
region  of  Portugal;  to  Santa  Cruz  de 


Tenerife,  the  capital  and  largest  city  on  the 
island  of  Tenerife  in  the  Canary  Islands;  and 
then  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  crossing 
the  equator  and  stopping  in  the  port  town  of 
Walvis  Bay  in  Namibia,  viewing  the  wildlife 
endemic  to  the  region  all  along  the  way." 

The  last  stops  were  Cape  Town  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  South  Africa.  When 
the  ship  was  not  in  port,  Lynn  lectured 
on  the  history  and  cultures  of  places  they 
were  visiting.  “The  days  spent  on  board 
the  luxurious  Queen  Mary  2,  the  engaging 
relevant  lectures,  and  the  remarkable  sites 
visited  combined  to  create  an  extraordinary 
once-in-a-lifetime  experience.”  •  Greetings 
arrived  from  Kathy  Hughes-Morris, 

Debbie  Kirby  Shepherd,  Eileen  Sutherland 
Brupbacher,  Mary  Ann  Young  Horne, 

Mary  Ellen  Hackman  Olson,  and  Barbara 
Callahan  Saldarriaga.  They  were  enjoying 
a  “Newton  Dollies”  reunion  in  Charleston, 
SC,  in  February.  Barbara  said  it  was  “great 
fun  catching  up,  sharing  stories,  and 
reminiscing!  And  a  little  shopping  and 
sightseeing  too!”  Barbara  also  met  up 
with  Joan  Nash  and  Rita  Carbone  Ciocca, 
MBA’77,  in  what  has  become  an  annual 
weekend  together  in  Delray  Beach,  FL.  The 
Brupbachers’  son  Dan  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  live  in  Summit,  NJ.  Son  Jay  and  his 
wife  and  two  children  are  relocating  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  Darien,  CT,  area.  “We 
look  forward  to  having  them  closer!”  Eileen 
writes.  •  Thanks  for  all  your  news.  Please 
stay  in  touch  with  each  other — and  with  me. 
Correspondent:  Karen  Foley  Freeman 
karenfoleyfreeman@gmail.com 
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Bob  McAuliffe  reports  that  when  he 
attended  his  niece’s  graduation  from 
Davidson  College,  he  ran  into  his 
favorite  BC  economics  professor,  Clark 
Ross,  PhD’76,  who  is  now  a  professor 
at  Davidson  and  was  then  chair  of  the 
economics  department.  Both  enjoyed 
reconnecting.  So  it’s  a  small  world,  but  as 
Steven  Wright  observed:  “I  wouldn’t  want 
to  paint  it!”  •  Duane  Deskins,  JD’79,  is  the 
force  behind  The  Sound  of  Ideas,  airing 
weekdays  on  90.3  WCPN  and  on  the  Ohio 
Channel  (ohiochannel.org).  Reporting 
the  news  and  sometimes  making  news, 
it  was  named  the  Best  Radio  Show  in 
Ohio  by  the  Cleveland  Press  Club.  •  Rob, 
MA’77,  and  Marian  (Wu)  Howie  are  the 
proud  parents  of  four  grown  children. 

Rob  is  managing  director  of  C  Space,  a 
customer  agency  subsidiary  of  Omnicom. 
Marian  recently  went  to  work  at  Hestia 
Creations,  a  handmade  ornaments  and 
collectibles  company.  Both  dote  on  their 
five  grandchildren.  •  Since  Judi  Harvey 
Hayes’s  death  in  November  2016,  her 
husband,  John,  and  their  four  children 
have  continued  a  book  drive  (goal:  400 
books)  she  initiated  to  benefit  the  pediatric 
patients  of  the  neurology  floors  at  Mass. 
General  Hospital;  while  receiving  treatment 
at  MGH,  Judi  had  noticed  there  were  no 
books  for  the  children.  Judi’s  Fund  was 
also  established  at  Methuen  Federal  Credit 
Union,  and  it  has  already  contributed 
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funds  to  the  Jimmy  Fund  and  Dana-Farber 
and  to  Judi’s  doctors  with  specific  brain 
cancer  research  products.  In  life,  Judi  was 
a  dedicated  educator  and  a  very  caring 
person.  She  is  missed,  but  her  good  works 
live  on.  •  Our  class  also  mourns  the  loss 
of  John  Gannon  Tully,  of  Springfield,  OH, 
who  passed  away  peacefully  last  October, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  after  battling 
cancer.  He  was  a  marketing  director 
for  SelectArc  and  previously  worked  for 
Parker  Advertising  and  Bauer  Brothers.  A 
U.S.  Navy  veteran,  John  earned  his  BA  in 
political  science  from  BC  and  remained 
a  dedicated  Eagle  all  his  life.  John  sang 
in  the  choir  and  served  as  a  lector  at  St. 
Raphael  Catholic  Church.  He  was  also 
involved  in  his  community,  coaching  many 
youth  sports  teams,  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
United  Way  representative  for  Bauer  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Springfield  Arts  Council. 
John  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Deborah;  a 
son  and  daughter;  a  granddaughter;  and 
three  siblings.  •  Wishing  all  a  wonderful 
summer.  God  bless! 

Correspondent:  Gerald  B.  Shea 
gerhsj4@h0tmail.com 
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Jennifer  Lynch  reports  that  she  saw  Paul 
Pedulla  at  one  of  his  art  shows.  Paul  left 
the  corporate  advertising  world  to  follow 
his  interest  in  painting  about  10  years  ago. 
He  uses  Florida,  Cape  Cod,  and  Maine 
as  inspiration  for  his  paintings.  Galleries 
nationally  carry  his  work.  You  can  visit 
him  at  his  Boston  studio  at  450  Harrison 
Avenue  or  simply  go  to  paulpedulla.com.  • 
Christine  Khan  Barrett  sends  a  shout-out 
to  all  her  40th  anniversary  classmates.  She 
is  sorry  she  missed  the  reunion,  but  she 
and  her  family  were  in  the  U.K. — Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland — and  then  were 
going  to  throw  a  surprise  8oth-birthday 
party  in  Southern  California  for  her 
mom.  She  was  also  preparing  for  a  new 
grandbaby.  Christine’s  eldest  daughter, 
Antonia,  gave  birth  to  the  Barretts’ 
first  granddaughter  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving:  Audrey  Jeaneene  Roots 
arrived  on  November  22,  2017,  joining 
brothers  Easton  (6)  and  Levi  (3).  Antonia, 
husband  Zachary,  and  their  children  live 
in  rural  northern  Nevada  on  the  family 
ranch.  Her  other  daughter,  Winora,  passed 
her  national  paramedic  exam  and  is  in  her 
fourth  year  with  MedicWest,  working  swing 
shifts  on  the  Las  Vegas  strip.  Christine 
says:  “See  you  at  the  next  reunion. 

Planning  for  AHANA  in  2019!"  •  May  all 
good  things  find  the  path  to  your  door! 
Correspondent:  Nicholas  Kydes 
nicholaskydes@yahoo.  com 
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40TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Well,  hello  there!  By  the  time  you  read 
this,  our  40th  reunion  will  be  very  nigh. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  be  in  attendance! 

•  It  seems  that  this  milestone  has  also 
created  a  milestone  of  a  different  kind: 
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A  great  ’78  class  notes  column  with  the 
most  classmate  “participation"  ever.  Or 
at  least  during  my  15-plus-year  tenure.  • 
Peter  Crummey  wrote  that  he  is  looking 
forward  to  our  40th  and  that  his  daughter 
Canon  ’18  will  be  graduating  from  BC 
just  two  weeks  before  Reunion  Weekend. 
Daughters  Carol  ’08  and  Conna  ’n  will 
also  be  joining  in  the  graduation  festivities. 

•  My  youngest,  Jack,  will  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  Boulder  three 
weeks  before  our  big  event  at  the  Heights. 

•  Jan  and  Karen  (Esseks)  Pasquale  moved 
to  Southport,  NC,  in  2015.  Jan  retired  in 
2012  after  29  years  as  the  head  of  research 
for  Home  Box  Office.  Karen  retired  from 
working  in  the  medical  field.  Their  son, 
Michael,  is  a  major  in  the  Army,  Combat 
Military  Police  division.  He  just  returned 
from  his  third  deployment  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
having  previously  deployed  to  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq.  Michael  has  been  awarded  two 
Bronze  Stars  and  several  other  awards  for 
his  service.  He  and  his  wife,  Ashley,  have 
given  Jan  and  Karen  their  first  grandchild. 
Their  daughter,  Elyse,  a  zookeeper  in 
Chattanooga,  got  married  in  April.  The 
Pasquales  attended  the  wedding  last  year 
of  classmate  George  Doukas’s  son,  Matt.  In 
attendance  were  Greg  and  Joyce  (Repetto) 
McSweeney.  •  John  Discenza,  Rick  O’Neil, 
Chris  Ward,  and  John  McCarthy  attended 

a  BC-BU  hockey  game  at  Conte  Forum 
in  December  and  got  a  surprise  chance 
to  ride  the  Zamboni  machines  between 
periods.  John  said  that  the  small-world 
story  was  meeting  the  Zamboni  driver 
who  would  “let  us  skate  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  McHugh  Forum  at  midnight 
(with  a  cover  charge  of  only  a  six-pack  of 
Michelob).”  •  In  October,  Richard  Huot,  of 
Vero  Beach,  FL,  was  elected  second  VP  of 
the  American  Dental  Association.  Richard, 
a  trustee  of  the  Florida  Dental  Association, 
has  held  many  ADA  leadership  positions, 
including  21  years  as  a  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Delegates.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
International  College  of  Dentists,  the 
American  College  of  Dentists,  and  the 
Academy  of  General  Dentistry,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Network  for  Oral 
Health  Access  and  the  Federal  Health  Care 
Executives  Institute  Alumni  Association. 
Before  moving  to  Florida,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Maine  Dental  Association. 

•  Joseph  Scrima,  of  Burlington,  reports 
that  his  band,  the  Joey  Scrima  Power 
Trio,  is  now  on  the  ReverbNation  website: 
reverbnation.com/joeyscrimapowertrio. 

•  One  of  my  Mod  8-A  roommates,  Susan 
Orlando  Liu,  who  has  had  an  extensive 
law  career  spanning  more  than  30  years, 
has  embarked  on  a  new  career  as  a  realtor 
in  Miami  with  Keller  Williams  Realty. 
Good  luck,  Sue!  •  Kudos  also  to  Kathleen 
Norris,  who  was  selected  as  a  Fulbright 
specialist  for  the  University  of  Prishtina 
in  Kosovo,  to  assist  with  the  development 
of  a  strategic  plan  for  research.  She  has 
retired  from  administrative  roles  and 
now  only  teaches  five  graduate  research 
and  evaluation  methods  courses  each 
year  at  Plymouth  State  University  in  New 
Hampshire.  •  On  a  not-so-happy  note,  Bill 
Bishop,  of  Enfield,  CT,  wrote  that  his  wife, 


“I  have  a  strong  belief  in  using  science  and 
technology  to  solve  problems.” 
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Dean  emerita  and  professor, 
School  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment;  professor, 
School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Michigan 
Roy  F.  Westin  Chair  in 
Natural  Economics, 
University  of  Maryland 

R  osina  Bierbaum  grew  up  breathing  in  the  steel-town  smog  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
It’s  no  coincidence  that  she’s  spent  her  career  working  for  a  cleaner  Earth. 

She  planned  to  become  a  marine  biologist.  As  she  finished  her  PhD, 
a  mentor  encouraged  (“well,  really  browbeat”)  her  to  apply  for  a 
Congressional  Science  and  Engineering  Fellowship.  “He  believed  that  no 
scientist  was  worth  their  salt  unless  they  interacted  with  the  policy  process,” 
she  recalls.  The  experience,  she  says,  changed  her  life. 

“I  realized  that  there  was  a  crying  need  for  translators  and  assessors  of 
science,”  she  says,  and  for  the  next  20  years  worked  on  environmental  policy 
issues  in  Congress  and  the  White  House.  “I  learned  that  science  is  never  the 
loudest  voice  in  policymaking,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Scientists  must  be  at  the 
table  when  decisions  about  budgets,  treaties,  policies,  and  regulations  are  made.” 

In  2001  she  become  dean  of  the  School  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  new 
kind  of  environmental  leader:  scientists  who  could  “speak  the  languages  of 
economics,  policy,  law,  engineering,  and  negotiation.”  In  her  decade  as  dean, 
she  created  degree  programs  to  develop  those  leaders. 

Rosina  continues  to  research  the  confluence  of  science  and  policy.  And  one 
issue  stands  out  to  her  above  all  others. 

“Global  climate  change  is  by  far  the  most  important  environmental  issue 
today — it  is  potentially  irreversible,  and  we  could  leave  our  children  and 
grandchildren  with  a  fundamentally  different  world. 

“No  generation  has  ever  left  the  next  an  irreversible  problem,  and  I  don’t 
think  ours  will  either.  If  we  don’t  seriously  tackle  climate  change,  that  will  be 
the  worst  scenario.  But  I  believe  we  will.” 


ROSINA 
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Sustaining  Change 
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Karen  Mack  Bishop,  died  on  November  5, 
just  three  months  after  celebrating  their 
40th  wedding  anniversary.  They  met  at  the 
University  of  Texas  vs.  BC  football  game  in 
September  1974,  “the  only  people  sitting 
in  our  assigned  seats.”  Bill  wishes  to  thank 
all  their  friends  from  BC  for  the  support 
they  have  offered  since  Karen’s  death. 

•  And  finally,  Sharon  Bazarian  and  her 
husband,  Jim  McDermott  ’77,  JD’8o,  had  a 
huge  year  of  joy  in  2017  as  they  welcomed 
their  first  granddaughter,  Isabelle,  in  April. 
Isabelle’s  parents  are  Sarah  McDermott 
’07  and  husband  Devin  Cohen.  Also,  their 
daughter  Julie  ’09  married  classmate 
Austin  Bryant  ’09  in  September. 
Correspondent:  Julie  Butler 
julesbutlerjj@gmail.com 
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Correspondent:  Peter  J.  Bagley 
peter@peterbagley.  com 
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Classmates — I  need  you!  You  may  have 
noticed  that  there  was  no  news  in  our  last 
column.  I  did  not  have  enough  information 
from  you  to  report.  I  know  our  class  has 
the  power  to  create  extraordinary  news, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  • 
This  year  the  majority  of  our  class  turns 
60.  Yikes!  Does  anyone  else  wonder  how 
this  happened  so  seemingly  quickly?  No 
worries — 60  is  the  new  40!  And  seeing 
classmates  at  our  last  reunion  certainly 
proves  this.  Other  than  seeing  piling 
responsibilities  and  endless  bills,  do  you 
really  feel  that  much  older  than  when  we 
graduated?  •  Susan  Shortell  MacKinnon, 
of  Chelmsford,  reports  that  she  is  looking 
forward  to  celebrating  her  60th  birthday 
at  Disney  World  this  spring  with  12 
family  members,  including  her  2-year-old 
randson.  It  will  be  his  first  Disney  trip 
ut  certainly  not  Susan’s.  How  are  you 
celebrating  your  60th?  •  A  huge  shout¬ 
out  to  John  Carabatsos,  our  own  “Sultan 
of  Swing.”  Thank  you,  John,  for  helping 
unify  our  class  with  music.  In  case  you 
are  unaware,  John  posts  a  Song  of  the 
Day  (SOTD)  and  photo  on  our  BC  Class 
of  1980  Facebook  page.  Talk  about  a  labor 
of  love!  We  have  our  own  DJ -historian.  All 
the  songs  are  from  our  BC  days,  and  his 
posts  are  a  remarkable  way  to  help  keep  our 
student  life  memories  alive.  Just  tune  in  to 
his  songs  and  you  are  instantly  transported 
back  in  time  to  finals,  to  the  middle  of  a 
dorm  party,  to  Mary  Ann’s,  or  to  Senior 
Week,  or  who  knows  what  his  song  choices 
can  evoke  out  of  the  recesses  of  our  Eagle 
minds.  In  February  John  posted:  “Chris 
Larned  sent  me  a  ‘care  package’  a  few 
months  back  that  included  some  issues 
of  The  Heights  from  back  in  our  BC  days.” 
This  helped  inspire  John’s  SOTD:  Dire 
Straits’  “Sultans  of  Swing,”  which  was 
hot  in  its  day.  •  Who  is  still  in  touch  with 
their  BC  roomies?  Social  media,  and  in 
particular  our  Class  of  1980  Facebook 
page,  is  a  great  way  of  staying  current  with 
classmates.  This  is  where  I  learned  in  a 


post  by  Eileen  Murphy  Krouse  that  Terry 
Tsao  Kelley,  my  BC  roommate  for  three 
years,  had  passed  away  last  August.  We 
all  lived  on  Cheverus  first  floor  freshman 
year.  During  our  junior  year,  Terry  met 
Michael  Kelley,  a  neighbor  on  the  fourth 
floor  in  Reservoir.  They  married  two  years 
after  graduation,  had  two  children,  and 
eventually  moved  to  Florida,  where  Michael 
is  a  medical  oncologist.  •  How  many  of  you 
had  roommates  you  always  chatted  with, 
sharing  all  experiences  during  our  critical 
college  years?  Then  for  whatever  reason(s) 
and  the  demands  of  life  getting  in  the  way, 
you  lost  touch.  Don’t  let  any  more  time 
pass  by  without  reaching  out  to  that  special 
BC  roomie  or  dorm-mate.  •  Here’s  a  shout¬ 
out  to  Cheverus  freshman-year  ladies! 

Please  drop  a  line.  I’m  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet.  Who  will  celebrate  life  this  year 
in  the  best  way?  Please  share  how  you  feel 
turning  60  and  how  you  are  celebrating. 
Correspondent:  Michele  Nadeem 
michele.nadeem@gmail.com 
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In  July,  John  Berry  witnessed  his  oldest 
daughter,  the  former  Annie  Rose  Berry, 
make  her  first  profession  of  vows  as  a 
Dominican  Sister  of  Saint  Cecilia  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  in  Nashville, 
TN.  The  vows  followed  her  two-year 
formation  as  a  postulant  and  novice.  She 
is  now  Teresa  Joy  Berry,  OP  (Order  of 
Preachers).  “Sister  TJ”  likes  to  tease  John 
about  the  Dominican  order’s  predating  the 
Jesuits,  but  John  writes  that  he  is  a  very 
proud  dad  nonetheless!  Sister  TJ  will  stay 
at  St.  Cecilia  Motherhouse  in  Nashville 
for  another  two  years  to  earn  a  master’s  in 
education  at  Aquinas  College.  She  will  then 
be  assigned  to  one  of  35  schools  in  North 
America,  Australia,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or 
the  Netherlands.  Needless  to  say,  John 
writes,  he  and  his  family  will  be  visiting 
wherever  she  goes!  •  In  January,  James  “J.” 
Ferrelli  was  confirmed  for  a  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court  judgeship  in  Burlington 
County — following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
late  father,  Dominick  Ferrelli,  who  served 
for  almost  two  decades  on  the  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court.  J.,  previously  a  partner 
at  Duane  Morris,  is  a  former  trustee  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association;  a 
past  president,  officer,  and  trustee  of  the 
Burlington  County  Bar  Association;  and 
a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
New  Jersey  Lawyer  magazine,  which  he 
also  chaired  for  five  years.  J.  earned  his  JD 
from  NYU  in  1984.  •  In  December,  Tim 
Chapman,  along  with  classmates  Tom 
Byrne,  Mike  Giunta,  Stephen  Sutliff,  Rob 
Reilly,  and  Brian  Hale,  and  Chap’s  freshman 
son,  Brendan,  basked  in  the  glory  of  BC’s 
win  at  Conte  Forum  over  then  No.  1  Duke. 
Inspired  by  our  Eagles,  Chap  then  hosted 
the  37th  annual  Chapman/Sutliff  hoop 
event  in  February  after  the  BC-Notre  Dame 
game,  where  a  number  of  our  classmates 
once  again  attempted  to  defy  their  advancing 
age  by  taking  to  the  court.  The  tradition 
concluded  with  post-game  libations  at  a  local 
haunt.  •  We  had  a  very  strong  showing  at 
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the  Convocation  of ’81  Eagles  Christmas 
lunch  at  Keens  Steakhouse  in  Manhattan  in 
December!  More  than  40  contributors  to  the 
crisis  fund,  established  by  our  class  to  help 
BC  students  whose  journeys  at  the  Heights 
are  challenged  by  personal  or  family  crises, 
attended.  Joe  Harkins  performed  admirably 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  with  Eagles  flying 
in  from  all  over  the  country  to  attend  the 
event.  Stephanie  Dana  Stranahan  got  the 
“award  for  the  greatest  distance  traveled,” 
flying  in  from  Montana  to  be  with  our 
group.  We  drank,  dined  on  mutton  chops 
(well,  some  of  us,  like  Gay  Chadbourne 
Canepa’s  husband,  Dave  ’82,  did), 
reminisced,  sang  “For  Boston”  (known  as 
the  oldest  fight  song  in  the  U.S.,  you  know!), 
and  enjoyed  the  camaraderie  of  those  who 
have  remained  friends  for  nearly  40  years. 

It  was  a  memorable  afternoon  to  say  the 
least.  Many  thanks  to  Joe  for  planning  it. 

I  am  already  looking  forward  to  next 
year’s  gathering! 

Correspondent:  Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
amckee81@aol.com 
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Elaine  Bozar-Young  is  working  in 
administration  at  a  local  county  college 
in  New  Jersey.  Her  children  are  keeping 
her  busy.  Her  26-year-old  is  getting 
married,  and  her  19-year-old  just  finished 
her  sophomore  year  at  Boston  College.  • 
Rosemary  Fandel  Hall  went  back  to  school  a 
few  years  ago  to  get  her  teacher  certification 
and  also  earned  her  master’s  degree  in 
special  education.  She  says  she  is  glad  that 
she  made  the  decision  and  is  now  teaching 
special  ed  in  Chicago  and  learning  about 
courage  from  her  students  each  day.  Her 
own  children  graduated  from  high  school 
last  June.  Experiencing  them  “finding  their 
way  can  be  excruciating  or  enjoyable  to 
watch,  depending  on  the  day,”  Rosemary 
writes.  She  keeps  in  touch  with  BC  friends 
via  social  media,  and  although  she  doesn’t 
get  back  east  as  often  as  she  would  like,  she 
does  try  to  get  the  Cape  each  summer.  • 

This  past  January,  Joan  Daly  Maloney  was 
named  executive  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  Joan  had  been  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  CTLA  since  2008. 
Prior  to  that,  she  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
for  John  J.  Daly  in  Boston.  Originally  from 
Milton,  Joan  now  lives  in  Manchester,  CT, 
with  her  husband  and  three  children.  •  Tony 
Giunta,  MS’85,  moved  to  Franklin,  NH,  in 
1996  and  immediately  became  involved 
in  local  politics.  He  ran  for  the  Franklin 
School  Board  in  1998  and  won.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Franklin;  he 
was  reelected  to  a  second  term  and  served 
as  mayor  until  2004.  About  five  years  ago, 
he  reentered  city  politics  and  was  elected  to 
the  City  Council  in  2013.  He  ran  for  mayor 
(again)  in  October  of  2017  and  won,  taking 
the  oath  of  office  this  January.  It  will  be  his 
third  term  as  mayor  albeit  with  nearly  two 
decades  between  his  first  and  third  terms. 
Now  he  has  the  unique  opportunity  to  give 
what  he  calls  a  “Franklin  Christmas  Carole” 
inaugural  speech  modeled  after  Dickens’ 
story,  looking  back  at  “Franklin  Past” 


comparing  it  to  the  present,  and  then  giving 
his  vision  of  the  future,  which  he  hopes 
will  be  a  city  reborn  full  of  optimism  and 
good  fortune.  He  hopes  this  story  makes 
his  Eagle  classmates  realize  that  as  most 
start  to  look  at  retirement,  it’s  never  too  late 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  put  to  use  all  we 
learned  at  BC. 

Correspondent:  Mary  O'Brien 
maryobrien14@comcast.net 
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Correspondent:  Cynthia  J.  Bocko 
cindybocko@hotmail.com 
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Greetings,  classmates!  Here’s  the  news. 

•  Rhonda  Peters  Lathrop  is  head  of  the 
Vermont  Chapter  of  the  BC  Alumni 
Association  and  writes  that  you  don’t 
have  to  be  from  Vermont  to  attend  the 
chapter  events.  Rhonda  is  happy  that  her 
three  children  all  will  have  graduated 
from  college  as  of  this  year:  Brittany  in 
2017  from  UVM;  Hunter  in  2017  from 
South  Carolina,  and  Lara  this  year  from 
Williams  College.  Rhonda  states  that  it  has 
been  fun  reuniting  with  friends  she  has 
not  seen  for  30  years.  •  Hazel  Nemanich 
Kochocki,  MBA’94,  has  relocated  from 
Massachusetts  to  California.  Her  husband, 
Joe,  began  working  last  year  as  a  flight 
software  lead  at  NASA’s  Jet  Propulsion  Lab 
in  Pasadena,  and  Hazel  and  her  youngest 
child,  Alina,  moved  to  California  following 
Alina’s  high  school  graduation  last  June. 
After  10  years  at  Malden  (MA)  Catholic 
High  School  in  positions  culminating  as 
director  of  external  affairs,  Hazel  recently 
began  working  in  communications  in  the 
Office  of  the  President  at  California  State 
University,  Northridge,  and  Alina  is  now 

a  freshman  in  honors  physics  at  UCLA. 
Hazel’s  sons,  Liam  and  Jake  ’15,  both  live 
in  the  Boston  area  and  work  in  software 
development.  While  Hazel  misses  her 
sons  and  New  England,  she  is  definitely 
enjoying  the  Southern  California  weather! 

•  Thomas  Suozzi  is  a  U.S.  congressman 
from  New  York’s  Third  District,  serving  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
Committees.  He  and  his  wife,  Helene, 
have  three  children:  Caroline  (22);  Joseph 
(19)  and  a  member  of  the  Class  of  2020; 
and  Michael  (14).  Tom  and  his  family  live 
in  Glen  Cove,  NY.  •  With  sadness,  I  report 
the  loss  of  two  classmates:  On  August  2, 
2017,  Janice  Susan  McKay  Beck  passed 
away.  Janice  attended  Bishop  Fenwick 
High  School  in  Peabody.  At  our  BC 
graduation,  she  was  the  valedictorian  from 
the  Connell  School  of  Nursing.  She  was 
commissioned  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  flight 
nurse  and  stationed  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 
While  on  assignment  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea,  she  met  her  future  husband, 
Ron,  an  Air  Force  pilot.  Janice  and  Ron 
married  in  July  1990  and  had  two  sons, 
Eric  and  Alex.  Janice  enjoyed  being  a  wife 


and  mother  and  spending  time  with  her 
family.  She  enjoyed  the  beach,  running, 
hiking,  traveling,  participating  in  her  sons’ 
Scouting  program,  and  volunteering  with 
the  local  SPCA.  On  October  9,  2017,  Ann 
Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  passed  away 
in  Napa.  Ann  grew  up  in  Connecticut  and 
graduated  from  Sacred  Heart  High  School  in 
Waterbury.  An  accounting  and  economics 
major  at  BC,  she  became  a  CPA  and 
worked  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers  for  33 
years,  including  22  years  as  a  partner.  She 
enjoyed  travel,  books,  golf,  and  fine  wines. 
She  served  on  the  board  of  Project  Open 
Hand,  which  provides  nutritious  meals  for 
seniors  and  critically  ill  neighbors.  To  the 
families  of  both  of  our  classmates,  we  send 
our  sincere  condolences. 

Correspondent:  Carol  A.  McConnell 
bag84notes@optimum.net 
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Hi  there,  I  hope  everyone  is  well.  •  Jeff 
Coccoluto  is  a  CPA  working  at  Burke  & 

Co.  and  living  in  Stoneham  with  his  wife, 
Janice.  They  have  two  kids,  one  at  Syracuse 
and  the  other  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Jeff  is  a  runner  and  has  run  several 
marathons.  •  Don  Stewart  lives  in  Southern 
California.  In  January  he  played  the  role  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Parris  in  The  Crucible,  an  epic 
three-hour  drama  set  during  the  Salem 
witch  trials  of  1692,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Pacific  Conservatory  Theatre.  •  After 
37  years  of  friendship  and  being  available 
to  one  another  through  the  laughter  and 
the  tears,  Lisa  Prezioso-O’Donnell,  Maura 
Kelley,  Mamie  Armstrong  Weiner,  Rosemary 
Trovato,  Susan  Feeney  Sullivan,  Kathleen 
Fletcher  Harrington,  Lynne  Chandler 
Spirito,  and  Jill  Keating  Brannigan  spent 
a  weekend  together  in  February  in  a 
beautiful  home  in  Branford.  •  Tommy 
Burke  is  in  his  fourth  season  as  the  first 
assistant  director  of  the  TV  show  Chicago 
PD,  a  riveting  police  drama  about  the  men 
and  woman  of  the  Chicago  PD.  •  I  am  sad 
to  share  that  Robin  Minemier  Callahan 
passed  away  in  November.  Robin  was  the 
wife  of  our  classmate  Phil  Callahan  and 
lived  in  Wilmette,  IL.  In  addition  to  Phil 
she  leaves  three  daughters:  Cassie,  Leah, 
and  Stephie. 

Correspondent:  Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
bww4iji@gmail.com 
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Happy  spring!  I  hope  everyone  is  ready 
to  enjoy  some  outdoor  fun  and  send  me 
updates  on  events  with  your  BC  friends. 
Thanks  to  all  who  write  in  to  reconnect 
and  report  on  their  epic  life  events;  I 
truly  appreciate  it,  and  I  know  my  close 
friends  are  excited  because  then  they  are 
not  repeatedly  highlighted  in  our  column. 

•  Patrice  Kelly  writes  with  some  exciting 
professional  news:  She  was  promoted  to 
director  of  drug  and  alcohol  policy  and 
compliance  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  in  Washington  DC.  Patrice 
and  her  husband  have  three  children  and 
live  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
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Cheers,  and  way  to  go,  Patrice!  •  Gretchen 
Papagoda  Parisi  reports  on  a  fun  vacation 
in  Nashville  with  Dawn  Hanaway  August, 
Cece  Glavin,  Nina  Gramaglia,  Maureen 
Ward  Kirby,  and  Suzanne  O’Leary  Mills. 

The  girls  talked  and  laughed  their  way 
through  a  walking  tour  of  the  city,  a  Grand 
Ole  Opry  tour,  an  Ed  Sheeran  concert, 
Tootsie’s  honky-tonk,  and  many  amazing 
meals.  They  spent  endless  hours  catching 
up  and  reminiscing  about  their  BC  days 
and  all  the  fun  they  had  together.  They  had 
an  awesome  time  making  new  memories 
with  old  friends.  Thanks  for  sharing;  it 
sounds  like  everyone  had  a  blast!  •  Andrea 
Rocanelli  wrote  with  an  update  on  her 
amazing  family  and  professional  life. 
Andrea  and  husband  Todd  Veale  ’84  are 
celebrating  their  30th  wedding  anniversary 
in  June.  Congratulations,  and  many  more 
happy  years!  Andrea  writes:  “We  have  been 
released  from  the  dictates  of  the  quiet 
study  hall  hours  we  put  in  place  so  many 
years  ago — our  youngest  daughter  left  for 
college  in  August.”  Their  oldest  daughter, 
Olivia,  (Davidson  College  ’15)  lives  and 
works  in  DC.  Their  middle  daughter,  Elena 
(Haverford  College  ’17),  has  accepted  a 
full-time  job  to  start  after  graduation,  and 
youngest  daughter,  Simone  (Williams 
College,  Class  of  2021)  is  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  Berkshires.  Todd  and  Andrea 
live  and  work  in  Wilmington,  DE,  having 
been  recruited  there  by  MBNA  more  than 
25  years  ago — after  they  both  finished 
graduate  school  at  Harvard.  Todd  works 
in  the  financial  technology  field.  Andrea 
has  been  a  trial  court  judge  since  2009, 
currently  with  Delaware’s  Superior  Court. 
In  addition  to  adjudicating  a  variety  of  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  she  has  developed  an 
expertise  in  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  for  persons  who  are  justice- 
involved.  Andrea  writes:  “My  work  is 
personally  and  professionally  challenging — 
often  heartbreaking  and  sometimes  hopeful. 
We  remember  BC  fondly  and  stay  in  touch 
with  friends  from  the  Heights.”  •  Thanks  to 
everyone  for  writing,  and  keep  the  emails 
coming — I  love  getting  mail  and  keeping 
our  ’86  Eagles  in  the  loop!  I  hope  everyone 
is  living  the  dream,  and  go,  Eagles:  I  hope 
the  epic  win  for  BC  basketball  over  Duke  is 
the  first  of  many! 

Correspondent:  Leenie  Kelley 
leemekelley@  hotmail.  com 
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Happy  spring!  Thankfully  that  cold  winter 
of  our  discontent  has  passed,  and  we 
can  focus  on  milder  weather,  especially 
on  campus.  •  Karen  Walker  Beecher  got 
together  with  BC  roommates  Laura  Tobin 
Ketchum,  Caroline  Kates,  and  Liz  Wall  Lee 
for  a  hiking  adventure  in  Italy’s  Dolomites. 
After  hiking  (including  a  walk  along  a  via 
ferrata  and  a  stay  at  a  mountain  top  rifugio), 
they  topped  off  the  trip  with  a  short  stay  in 
Venice.  Karen  says  she  loved  getting  back 
together  for  fun,  laughs,  and  adventure!  • 

On  a  sad  note,  Melody  Aguda,  of  Westfield, 
passed  away  on  October  30,  2017.  Our 
class  mourns  the  loss  with  her  family.  • 


Finally,  Tom  Livaccari  reports  that  Rita 
and  David  DeLucia  hosted  a  BC  weekend 
at  their  family  compound  in  Pine  Plains, 
NY,  in  January.  In  attendance  were  Tom 
and  his  wife,  Liz;  Christine  and  Tom  Porell; 
Carolyn  and  Olavo  Macedo;  Jim  and  Allison 
(Luppino)  Killeen;  and  Barbara  and  Peter 
Gallagher.  A  lot  of  food,  wine,  photos,  and 
stories  made  for  a  great  weekend.  •  Have  a 
wonderful  spring,  and  make  sure  you  share 
your  stories  so  we  can  keep  everyone  up  to 
date  on  your  adventures! 

Correspondent:  Lou  Imbriano 
louis.imbriano@bc.edu 
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30TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

I  heard  from  Will  Anzenberger  recently; 
he’s  celebrating  his  one-year  anniversary 
as  director  of  philanthropy  at  the  SPCA 
of  Wake  County,  NC.  He  gets  to  see 
his  brother  Pete  ’75,  who  lives  nearby 
in  Concord,  NC.  •  In  January,  Allison 
Hobbs  Giles  was  promoted  to  VP,  federal 
and  international  government  affairs,  at 
Cook  Group,  parent  company  of  medical 
device  manufacturer  Cook  Medical, 
in  Bloomington,  IN.  Since  2009,  she 
has  served  as  VP  of  federal  affairs;  she 
will  continue  leading  Cook’s  efforts  in 
Washington  DC  and  will  now  also  lead  the 
global  international  government  affairs 
program  for  Cook  Group.  At  BC,  Allison 
earned  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  nursing, 
and  she  worked  for  many  years  as  an 
oncology  nurse  in  Atlanta  and  later  in  DC. 
She  earned  her  law  degree  from  Widener 
University  School  of  Law  in  1991  and  went 
on  to  a  career  in  government  as  an  attorney 
at  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
She  joined  the  staff  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Health  Subcommittee  in  1994 
and  eventually  served  as  chief  of  staff 
for  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Prior  to  joining  Cook,  Allison  served  as  a 
health  policy  advisor  at  Quinn  Gillespie  & 
Associates,  a  leading  public  affairs  firm.  • 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us  are  keeping  our 
achievements  under  wraps  until  we  (all?) 
meet  again  at  our  30th  reunion! 
Correspondent:  Rob  Murray 
murrman@aol.com 
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Gregory  Schulte  (gregorywschulte@yahoo. 
com),  who  was  in  Army  ROTC  at  BC,  was 
recognized  for  his  service  as  an  Army 
officer,  including  deployment  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  on  the  field  during  the  BC 
vs.  North  Carolina  State  game  on  Veterans 
Day  in  November  as  part  of  the  Military 
Appreciation  Day  ceremonies.  •  Michelle 
Carlow  (michellecarlow16@gmail.com) 
and  her  longtime  boyfriend,  Quincy 
Vale,  trekked  up  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in 
October.  Quincy  is  a  Dartmouth  grad  but 
has  been  known  to  sport  a  BC  baseball 
hat  on  occasion.  Michelle  was  recently 
promoted  to  director  in  the  capital  markets 
practice  at  Accenture.  Congrats!  •  George 
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O’Neill  (goneill@realtors.org)  received  his 
MBA  from  Shorter  University’s  Ledbetter 
College  of  Business  in  2017  and  was 
also  inducted  into  Sigma  Beta  Delta,  the 
international  honor  society  for  business, 
management,  and  administration.  •  In 
November,  Shelley  Richmond  Joseph 
(shelleyrichmondjoseph@gmail.com) 
was  appointed  district  court  judge  at 
Framingham  District  Court.  Classmates 
Georgia  Critsley,  David  Crowley,  Anne 
Marie  Regan  Wagner,  Corinne  Gill 
Harrington,  Matthew  Tuttle,  John  Grassel, 
and  Bob  Galvin  all  attended  Shelley’s 
swearing-in  ceremony.  Congrats!  •  In 
January  Michael  Fagan  was  appointed 
senior  director  of  external  affairs  for  the 
William  F.  Ryan  Community  Health 
Network,  a  family  of  federally  qualified 
health  centers  delivering  care  to  medically 
underserved  communities  throughout 
Manhattan.  Most  recently,  Michael  ran  his 
own  public  affairs  consultancy,  offering 
communications  and  government  relations 
services  to  his  clients.  •  Tim  Cooney  (timc@ 
capecodcellars.com)  writes  in  with  an 
exciting  update.  He  is  the  founder  and 
CEO  of  Cape  Cod  Cellars  Ltd.,  focused  on 
creating  a  global  aspiration  brand.  CCC 
is  expanding  its  own  branded  beverages, 
its  merchandise  and  apparel,  and  its 
selection  of  wines  from  around  the  world 
that  “reflect  the  spirit,  taste  and  quality 
of  the  Cape,  Nantucket,  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard.”  Previously,  Tim  was  an  attorney 
(including  associate  counsel  in  the  White 
House  for  three  years)  and  also  worked  for 
over  10  years  in  finance  at  JP  Morgan  and 
Bessemer.  •  Jim  Wagner  (jchatham962@ 
yahoo.com)  brings  greetings  from  the 
Left  Coast!  After  completing  an  MS  in 
accountancy  from  Bentley  University, 
he  transitioned  from  a  career  in  public 
accounting  (at  a  Big  Four  firm  in  Boston 
and  a  local  CPA  firm  in  Hyannis)  to  a  senior 
management  position  with  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  in  San  Jose,  CA.  Jim  enjoys 
living  on  his  ranch — and  maintaining 
several  rescue  animals,  including  dogs, 
cats,  parakeets,  rabbits,  and  donkeys — with 
his  wife,  Suzanne,  and  son  Brian.  Jim 
encourages  classmates  to  drop  him  a  line 
when  they  are  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  •  Kimberly  Kauffman  Bates  (kbates@ 
waterfordschools.org)  has  been  teaching 
in  Waterford,  CT,  for  25  years,  as  a  third- 
grade  teacher  for  22  years  and  now  as 
mathematics  instructional  coach.  Kim  also 
earned  her  sixth-year  degree  from  Sacred 
Heart  University  and  is  looking  to  get  into 
administration.  She  and  her  family  recently 
moved  to  East  Lyme,  CT,  and  are  happy  to 
be  living  by  the  shore  and  watching  their 
third  child  enjoying  her  high  school  years. 
Correspondent:  Andrea  McGrath 
andrea.e.mcgrath@gmail.com 
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Hi,  Class  of  1990!  I  am  coming  to  you 
straight  from  the  college  application  process 
with  our  son,  who  is  a  senior  in  high  school. 
He  is  the  first  child  we  are  launching  off 
to  college,  and  boy,  is  it  a  process!  While  he 
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is  not  going  to  the  Heights,  we  still  have 
two  more  shots  at  an  Eagle!  Please  share  if 
you  are  sending  a  child  off  into  the  world 
or  have  any  other  fun  news  for  us!  •  Brian 
Friel,  of  Chevy  Chase,  MD,  writes  that,  to 
celebrate  their  upcoming  50th  birthdays, 
he  and  his  wife,  Mary  Margaret  Lewis, 
along  with  the  following  fellow  Eagles, 
traveled  to  Ireland  in  October  for  a  week  of 
golf:  Bob  Llewellyn,  of  Ridgefield,  CT;  Dan 
Touhey,  of  Florence,  MA;  Tim  and  Jennifer 
(Phelps)  Hunt,  of  Sudbury;  Andy  and  Tricia 
(Kelly)  McMillin,  of  Atlanta,  GA;  Charlie 
Karustis,  of  Sudbury;  Geoff  and  Katite 
(Grote)  Mackey  MEd’94,  of  Mequon,  WI; 
and  Colleen  (Grady)  ’89  and  Mike  Kennedy, 
of  Chicago.  Yes,  five  of  them  are  married  to 
BC  women!  They  had  a  couple  of  days  with 
50-mph  winds  and  lashing  rain,  but  it  only 
added  to  the  overall  enjoyment  of  the  Irish 
golf  experience.  They  played  beautiful  links 
courses  in  Counties  Mayo,  Sligo,  Donegal, 
and  Down  and  did  their  best  to  add  to  the 
Irish  pub  economy.  According  to  Brian,  a 
pint  of  Guinness  always  tastes  better  when 
one  is  wet  and  cold!  There  is  a  rumor  that 
the  wives  will  again  be  invited  on  the  next 
trip!  •  Andrew  McAleer  teaches  at  BC’s 
Woods  College  of  Advancing  Studies.  Last 
November,  the  BC  Libraries’  newsletter, 
Faculty  Publication  Highlights,  featured  his 
latest  book,  Positive  Results:  True  Stories  of 
Inspiration  and  Hope  for  Cancer  Fighters 
and  Caretakers.  Learn  more  about  the  book 
at  amcaleer.com.  •  David  Norton’s  new 
book,  The  High  Roller  Experience:  How 
Caesars  and  Other  World-Class  Companies 
Are  Using  Data  to  Create  an  Unforgettable 
Customer  Experience,  was  recently  published 
by  McGraw  Hill.  The  book  focuses  on 
marketing,  analytics,  and  organizational 
dynamics.  Congratulations,  David!  •  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you — and  thank 
you  to  those  who  contributed  for  this  issue! 
Correspondent:  Missy  Campbell  Reid 
missybcgo@comcast.net 
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Hello,  Class  of  1991.  It  has  been  a  very  slow 
period  for  news.  I  know  you  are  all  busy, 
but  I  also  know  that  wonderful  life  events 
are  happening  and  you  definitely  should 
be  sharing  with  our  group!  Please  take  a 
moment  to  send  me  an  email  update!  I’d 
love  to  hear  from  you — and  have  something 
to  write  about!  •  A  huge  thank  you  to  Dave 
O’Neill  for  his  selfless  work  in  supporting 
the  people  of  Houston,  TX,  following 
Hurricane  Harvey.  Using  a  boat  of  his  own, 
Dave,  the  head  coach  for  the  women’s  crew 
team  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  his 
assistant  coach  Kyndal  Mancho,  worked 
to  save  25  children  throughout  the  city. 

Dave  left  the  boat  behind  to  allow  others  to 
continue  helping  people.  He  received  word 
after  that  over  150  more  people  were  saved 
using  the  boat  he  had  left  behind.  Dave 
was  highlighted  in  an  article  on  Row2K’s 
website;  check  their  site  for  his  story. 
Correspondent:  Peggy  Morin  Bruno 
pegmb@comcast.net 
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Hi,  everyone!  Thanks  so  much  to  those  who 
sent  in  their  news.  Please  send  me  your 
updates  for  the  next  issue.  Thank  you.  •  In 
November,  Kirk  Ruoff,  founder  and  owner 
of  The  Turning  Point  restaurants,  received  a 
2017  Gold  Plate  Award  from  the  New  Jersey 
Restaurant  &  Hospitality  Association.  The 
award  recognizes  leadership  and  community 
service  in  the  industry,  which  is  New  Jersey’s 
largest  private  sector  employer.  The  Turning 
Point — established  in  1998  and  now  in  16 
locations  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — 
received  a  number  of  other  accolades  in  2017, 
including  “Best  Breakfast”  in  New  Jersey 
Monthly  magazine;  “Best  Breakfast  Bites”  in 
Main  Line  Magazine,  and  the  Readers’  Choice 
Award  in  Philly  Magazine.  Kirk  resides  in 
Monmouth  Beach,  NJ,  with  his  wife,  Pam 
Piorkowski  Ruoff  and  their  children.  Their 
daughter  Annie  is  a  current  BC  student, 

Class  of ’21.  •  Gary  Tuma  wrote  in  with  the 
following  update:  “I’m  currently  living  in 
Villanova,  PA,  with  wife  Rita  and  children 
Olivia  and  Jackson,  and  practicing  plastic 
surgery  at  Capital  Health  Medical  Group 
as  director  of  specialty  care.  The  practice, 
Plastic  Surgery  Associates  of  New  Jersey,  is 
located  in  Hopewell.  My  daughter,  Olivia, 
is  a  senior  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Newtown  Square,  PA,  and  will  be  attending 
Cornell  University  next  year,  a  recruited 
athlete  playing  lacrosse.  My  son,  Jackson, 
is  a  sophomore  at  the  Episcopal  Academy.” 

•  Roberto  Duran  wrote  from  Panama  that 
he  is  “very,  very  happy  that  my  daughter 
Analida  has  been  accepted  to  the  BC  Class 
of ’22.  The  Eagle  tradition  continues  in  the 
Duran  family  from  Panama.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  visit  BC  and  Boston  for  the 
next  four  years  as  proud  parents.”  •  Mariel 
Arraiza  sent  in  the  following  note  from 
Puerto  Rico:  “I  am  a  CPA  turned  marketer, 
leading  the  ftntech  arm  of  the  largest  bank 
in  Puerto  Rico,  eloan.com.  I  am  a  happy 
wife  and  mother  of  three.  I  enjoy  traveling, 
exercise,  food,  and  spending  time  with  family 
and  friends.”  •  Robert  Piazza  lives  in  rural 
northwest  Connecticut  with  his  wife  and 
two  teenage  children.  He  currently  serves 
as  dean  of  studies  for  arts  and  humanities 
at  the  Woodhall  School.  His  poems  have 
appeared  in  The  Lyric  Magazine  and  Haiku 
Journal.  •  Ingrid  Chiemi  Schroffner,  JD’95, 
is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  Alumni  Board  as  of 
January  2018.  She  is  also  the  chair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (EOHHS)  Diversity  Council. 
Ingrid  also  continues  to  be  the  lead  attorney 
in  charge  of  MassHealth  Estate  Recovery 
litigation  for  Massachusetts  (since  2008)  and 
runs  unconscious  bias  and  inclusivity  and 
accessibility  trainings  for  the  commonwealth 
for  managers,  supervisors  in  training,  and 
other  EOHHS  employees.  •  In  January, 

David  Daley  appeared  on  CNN’s  weekly  TV 
show  Smerconish.  David  published  the  book 
Ratf**ked:  Why  Your  Vote  Doesn’t  Count  in 
2016.  He  is  the  editor  in  chief  of  Salon.com. 
He  lives  in  Brooklyn  with  his  wife  and  son. 
Correspondent:  Katie  Boulos  Gildea 
kbgildea@yahoo.  com 


“We  all  live  in  this  world  and  breathe  the  same  air;  the  least 
we  can  do  is  try  to  preserve  it  for  our  children  and  future 
generations  to  come.” 


Santiago 

DUNN  ’92 


I  POSITION: 

Founder  and  president, 
Ecoventura 


Green  Galapagos 

Santiago  Dunn  fell  in  love  with  the  Galapagos  Islands  at  10.  “Walking 
barefoot  on  the  white-sand  roads  is  one  of  my  most  vivid  memories,” 
he  recalls.  A  few  years  later,  his  father  started  a  tourism  company  in 
the  islands,  and  Santiago  found  his  passion.  “When  people  got  to  the 
Galapagos  and  experienced  up-close  encounters  with  the  diverse  wildlife, 
their  faces  would  light  up  with  smiles;  I  knew  I  wanted  to  work  in  the  Galapagos 
tourism  industry.” 

Today,  Santiago  is  owner  and  CEO  of  the  luxury-cruise  operator  Ecoventura. 
His  passion  for  sharing  the  beautiful,  delicate  islands  he  loves  has  a  distinctive 
focus:  He  aims  to  run  the  greenest  cruise  ships  in  the  Galapagos.  Ecoventura 
has  won  multiple  awards  for  pioneering  sustainable  cruise  travel,  building 
yachts  powered  in  part  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and  insisting  on  the  highest 
environmental  standards  on  board. 

The  Galapagos  Islands  are  a  precious,  unique  ecosystem,  Santiago  explains, 
home  to  a  wide  variety  of  exotic,  mostly  endemic  plants  and  animals.  And  that 
ecosystem  is  threatened — not  least  by  the  very  tourism  he  champions.  He’s 
determined  that  Ecoventura  will  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Toward  that  end,  the  company  has  partnered  with  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
to  curtail  illegal  fishing  and  developed  a  micro-enterprise  with  fishermen’s 
families,  converting  a  fishing  boat  into  a  restaurant  and  boutique. 

Santiago,  who  lives  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  with  his  wife  and  four  sons,  is 
enjoying  introducing  his  boys  to  the  joys  of  travel.  “I  first  took  my  kids  to  the 
Galapagos  when  they  were  three  and  four,  even  though  that’s  younger  than 
Ecoventura  recommends.  Recently,  it  was  great  to  take  them  to  Machu  Picchu 
and  hear  them  say  ‘I’ve  seen  this  in  a  picture!”' 
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25TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

When  you  read  this  column,  we  will  be 
just  weeks  from  our  25th  reunion,  June 
1-3!  Do  not  miss  it!  We’ll  be  gathering 
Saturday  night  on  campus,  and  also  at 
a  bar  downtown  on  Friday  (watch  our 
BostonCollege93  Facebook  page)  and  for 
Bar  Golf  25  Saturday  day  starting  at  Tia’s  at 
the  Boston  Marriott  Long  Wharf  at  2  p.m.! 

•  It  took  me  begging  to  get  class  updates, 
but  I  got  some  goodies!  Too  much,  in  fact, 
so  if  your  news  isn’t  here,  never  fear,  it  will 
be  in  our  next  column!  •  In  February,  Joe 
McCafferty  launched  his  new  company, 
Risk36o  Media  Inc.,  which  will  include  a 
series  of  content  websites  for  corporate  risk 
functions.  •  Lisa  Ferrari  Dunn  has  been 

in  Colorado  for  two  decades  now,  heading 
up  field  and  channel  marketing  for  Ping 
Identity.  She  says:  “If  anyone  is  visiting 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  give  me  a  shout!” 

•  Chris  McAnally  is  a  longtime  reader, 
first-time  writer — and  he’s  coming  to 
Reunion!  He  writes  that  after  BC,  he 
joined  the  Navy  and  flew  the  SH-60  Sea 
Hawk  rescue  helicopter  aboard  the  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  USS  Enterprise. 
He  retired  from  active  duty  in  2013  and 
has  been  a  pilot  with  United  Airlines  for 
five  years,  currently  flying  the  Boeing  787 
out  of  San  Francisco.  He  enjoys  flying  all 
over  Asia  now  and  loves  to  travel.  He  has 
been  married  to  wife  Vivian,  from  Tampa, 
FL,  for  19  years,  and  they  have  two  girls, 
ages  16  and  13.  They  live  in  Coronado,  CA. 

•  Chris  Ricci  is  an  emergency  physician  at 
Grand  View  Health  in  Bucks  County,  PA, 
and  partner  in  Grand  View  Emergency 
Professionals.  His  wife,  Teri  Minervini 
Ricci,  was  the  2016  Pennsylvania  Principal 
of  the  Year.  She  works  for  Pennsbury 
School  District  in  Bucks  County  and  is 
currently  enrolled  in  an  EdD  program  at 
Gwynedd  Mercy  University.  •  Anil  Joseph 
got  married  in  December  in  Washington 
DC.  Best  man  was  Noah  Pusey,  and 
groomsman  was  Paul  Joseph  ’90,  JD’93. 
The  fun  was  attended  by  David  “Smitty” 
Smith,  “Magical  Mike”  Trabulsi  (who 
danced  the  night  away),  “Sweet  Lou” 
Jolivert,  Molly  Duffy  Smith  ’95,  Deb 
Hedges  ’94,  and  Maya  Mathew  ’97.  Noah 
commented:  “Notably  missing,  Anil’s 
hair.”  •  Michael  Lord  is  working  at  NYU, 
managing  federal  and  industrial  grants 
for  math  and  computer  science  faculty. 

He  is  also  on  the  board  of  Art  House 
Productions,  a  local  arts  organization 

in  Jersey  City.  •  Adam  Waszkowski  and 
his  wife,  Denise  (Bates  ’96),  and  their 
two  boys,  Peter  (13)  and  Charlie  (10), 
took  an  RV  trip  around  the  Northwest. 
They  met  up  with  Adam’s  roommates 
Howard  Hirsch  and  Chad  Conover  and 
their  fams  (including  Howie’s  wife,  Kristi 
Makarawicz)  and  camped  in  Yosemite. 
Adam  says  besides  driving  a  29-foot  RV 
through  mountain  passes,  he  keeps  busy 
as  a  portfolio  manager  at  a  registered 
investment  advisor  firm  in  Naples  and 
races  in  triathlon  and  half-marathons. 


He  earned  his  MBA  in  2009  and  his  CFA 
designation  in  2013.  •  Danielle  (Lo  Piccolo) 
’97  and  Steve  Salhany  are  nearing  their 
17th  anniversary  of  moving  to  Maine.  Steve 
is  a  law  librarian  at  the  University  of  Maine 
School  of  Law  in  Portland.  Steve,  Danielle, 
and  daughter  Evelyn  live  in  Brunswick. 

•  Roomies  Chrissa  Banner  and  Julie  Fish 
Eubanks  reunited  in  the  south  of  France 
in  September  2017.  They  visited  many 
beautiful  places,  including  Aix-en-Provence 
(where  Julie  studied  incredibly  hard  during 
spring  of  her  junior  year).  They  capped 
off  the  trip  with  a  night  in  Paris,  where 
they  plotted  future  European  adventures 
while  strolling  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  • 
Kim  LaGraize  Bent,  Muffy  Lewis  Day,  and 
Kevin  Edgar  met  up  in  Washington  DC 
to  celebrate  Mardi  Gras  with  the  Mystick 
Krewe  of  Louisianians.  •  Allison  Hughes 
Goddard  was  recently  recognized  by  the 
Consumer  Attorneys  of  San  Diego  as  a 
“Trial  Star”  for  work  on  the  Burns  v.  SDSU 
case,  and  husband  Patrick  Goddard  was 
recognized  as  Teacher  of  the  Year  at  San 
Diego  High  School.  They  have  two  sons — 
Murray  (14)  and  Lincoln  (n) — a  dog,  and 
five  chickens  in  San  Diego  and  will  be 
unable  to  attend  reunion  because  they  will 
be  collecting  eggs.  Ha!  Kidding!  I  cannot 
wait  to  see  the  rest  of  you  all  June  1-3! 
Correspondent:  Laura  Beck 
lauraheckcahoon@gmail.com 
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Dave  Martin  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Sudbury  in  June.  They  own  Forever 
Slender  Med  Spa  in  Wayland — and  count 
local  professional  athletes  and  a  Miss 
Massachusetts  amongst  their  clientele. 
Their  son  Ryan  (16)  is  considering  a 
career  as  a  concert  pianist,  having  already 
performed  in  multiple  countries.  •  Please 
send  more  notes  along! 

Correspondent:  Nancy  E.  Drane 
nancydrane@aol.com 
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Rosie  Graves  Wiedemer  is  now  working  for 
the  Scholarship  Fund  of  Alexandria  (SFA), 
helping  to  raise  money  for  needs-based 
college  scholarships.  The  SFA  hands  out 
close  to  $1  million  in  college  scholarships 
every  year.  Rosie  lives  in  Alexandria  with 
her  husband,  Mark,  and  sons  Henry  (15) 
and  Calvin  (13). 

Correspondent:  Kevin  McKeon 
kmckeon@gmail.com 

1996 

Congratulations  to  Seb  Tran,  who  married 
Stephanie  Honett  (Providence  College 
’04)  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  on  January  23. 
“Beautiful,”  Seb  writes.  The  couple  then 
celebrated  their  wedding  with  friends  and 
family  in  Aruba  on  February  13.  Seb  and 
Stephanie  live  in  Waltham.  •  Chris  Kane 
writes  with  an  update  from  Ireland:  While  at 
BC,  he  spent  his  junior  year  abroad  in  Galway 
at  the  University  College  Galway.  He  met  his 
wife,  who  is  Irish,  and  they  married  in  2001. 

F®RBC 


In  2007,  they  moved  back  to  Ireland,  where 
they  are  raising  their  three  boys — Milo,  Cass, 
and  Wyatt.  Chris  writes:  “I’m  a  founding 
partner  in  a  U.S. -based  software  company 
called  VendorRisk,  so  I  travel  back  to  the 
States  quite  a  bit  and  particularly  look  forward 
to  my  Dunkin’  Donuts  fix  (no  Dunkies  in 
Ireland!).  Other  than  that,  I  spend  my  time 
mountain  biking,  hiking,  and  exploring  this 
beautiful  country  that  has  become  my  home.” 
Correspondent:  Mike  Hofman 
mhofman12@gmail.com 
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Hello,  Class  of ’97!  •  First,  thank  you, 
Sabrina  Bracco  McCarthy,  for  writing 
the  class  notes  for  the  last  20  years. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  your  new  class 
correspondent.  I’ve  been  to  all  the  reunions 
to  date,  and  I’m  so  impressed  with  what 
our  classmates  are  doing  now.  As  for  me, 

I’ve  been  living  in  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ,  for 
the  past  13  years  with  my  husband,  Kevin, 
and  our  sons,  Kevin  (13)  and  Holden  (10).  I 
left  public  relations  after  17  years  to  focus 
on  raising  my  family  and  volunteering  in 
my  community.  •  Linda  Song  Wendel  was 
recently  named  head  of  global  citizenship 
at  Franklin  Templeton  Investments,  a 
global  asset  management  firm,  and  is  now 
responsible  for  overseeing,  aligning,  and 
communicating  all  the  company’s  key 
corporate  citizenship  initiatives.  She  and  her 
husband,  Andrew  Wendel,  live  in  Piedmont, 
CA,  with  their  two  children:  Ryan  (8)  and 
Emma  (6).  In  her  spare  time,  Linda  serves 
on  the  boards  of  the  Oakland  Museum  of 
California  and  the  Piedmont  Education 
Foundation.  •  Do  keep  me  posted  on  your 
news.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 
Correspondent:  Margo  Rivera  Gillespie 
margogillespie@gmail.  com 
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20TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

See  you  at  our  reunion!  •  In  January  Brian 
O’Brien  became  pastor  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  Catholic  Church  in  Stillwater 
(Diocese  of  Tulsa  and  Eastern  Oklahoma) 
after  10  years  as  president  of  Bishop  Kelley 
High  School  in  Tulsa.  •  Shane  and  Renee 
(Biancardi)  Pierce  welcomed  their  fourth 
child,  Brian,  to  their  family  just  before 
the  New  Year.  •  Chrissy  Matava,  editor 
in  chief,  writes  that  “WhomYouKnow. 
com  has  now  published  over  23,000 
posts  since  2009,  and  we  are  celebrating 
our  ninth  anniversary.  We  just  reached 
100,000  followers  on  Twitter  and  are  now 
working  on  reviewing  the  2018  Grammy 
Awards  album.  It  is  #EvertoExcel  for  the 
whole  world.”  •  OiYan  Poon  and  her  family 
moved  to  Colorado,  where  she  is  now  an 
assistant  professor  of  higher  education  at 
Colorado  State  University.  She  reports  that 
her  research,  which  focuses  on  tbe  racial 
politics  of  college  access,  affirmative  action, 
and  Asian  Americans,  has  been  gaining  a 
good  amount  of  media  attention  recently. 
Correspondent:  Mistie  P.  Lucht 
hohudson@yahoo.com 
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In  2016,  after  15  years  in  London,  Paul 
and  Cassie  (Martin)  Waller  and  their 
three  children — Emersyn  (7),  Madison 
(5),  and  Ethan  (2) — moved  to  Boca  Raton, 
FL.  Cassie  is  the  chief  operating  officer 
for  an  investment  management  firm, 
Syntax  Research.  She  was  lucky  enough  to 
celebrate  40th  birthdays  with  her  college 
roommates  in  Miami  Beach  in  October 
2017:  She,  Moira  Boyle  Anderson,  Mary 
Alex  Dundics  Blanton,  Melissa  Gainor 
Sosnowsky,  and  Michelle  Mokaba  Lovejoy 
had  an  amazing  weekend,  just  like  the  old 
days  in  Mod  8-A,  and  Cassie  is  looking 
forward  to  seeing  everyone  in  2019  for  No. 
20!  •  Ryan  Driscoll  and  his  wife,  Reagan 
(Barrett)  ’02,  welcomed  their  son  Teddy  on 
August  22,  2017.  Teddy  joins  big  brothers 
Conor  (1)  and  Charlie  (4).  They  also  finally 
made  the  move  to  the  suburbs,  from  the 
South  End  of  Boston  to  Needham.  •  We 
regret  to  share  the  sad  news  that  our 
classmate  Matthew  O’Leary  passed  away 
on  November  16  in  New  York.  •  We  hope 
everyone  had  a  great  summer  and  is  ready 
for  fall  and  back-to-school.  Please  keep 
sending  updates  so  we  can  share  with  the 
rest  of  the  Class  of  1999. 

Correspondent:  Matt  Colleran 
bcigggclassnotes@hotmail.com 
Correspondent:  Emily  Wildfire 
ewildfire@hotmail.com 
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Another  spring  is  blooming  at  the  Heights. 

I  hope  that  you  have  fond  memories  of 
springtime  in  Chestnut  Hill  like  I  do.  • 

Late  last  year,  Lisa  Herskowitz  Rager  joined 
the  development  staff  of  UC  Berkeley  as  a 
senior  prospect  analyst.  She  says  she  loves 
supporting  Berkeley’s  mission  as  well  as 
living  and  working  close  to  her  extended 
family  in  the  Bay  Area.  Lisa  lives  in  Oakland 
with  her  husband,  Eric,  and  their  sons, 

Sam  (5)  and  Will  (2).  •  Mary  Taylor  is  now 
working  with  Merrill  Lynch  in  Global  Wealth 
and  Investment  Management  at  its  office 
on  Liberty  Street  in  Lower  Manhattan.  She 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  alumni 
friends.  •  James  Murray  graduated  with 
the  2017  class  of  Leadership  Ohio.  He  was 
nominated  by  his  class  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Bernie  Zofcin  “Leader  Among 
Leaders  Award”  and  has  been  invited  to 
join  Leadership  Ohio’s  board  of  directors. 
Leadership  Ohio  is  a  statewide  program 
engaging  Ohio  leaders  to  learn  more  about 
the  communities,  industries,  and  people  that 
keep  Ohio  strong.  Jim  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Marie  (Wienholz),  live  in  Huron  with  their 
three  children:  TJ  (8),  Paul  (6),  and  Caitlin 
(2).  •  Sarah  and  Matthew  Adams  celebrated 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Owen  Jamison, 
on  November  10,  2017.  The  family  lives 
in  Chicago.  •  John  and  Stephanie  (Haug) 
Mullervy  were  thrilled  to  welcome  their  son, 
Colin  Henry,  into  the  world  on  November  25, 
2017.  The  family  of  three  resides  in  Natick. 

•  I  sadly  report  the  passing  of  our  classmate 
Mark  Beppu  on  September  22,  2017,  in 
Honolulu.  Mark  is  survived  by  his  wife, 


Sarah,  and  three  children.  One  of  Mark’s 
friends  described  him  as  “an  amazing 
person  and  a  kind  soul,  who  embodied  the 
BC  spirit.”  I  express  my  sympathy  to  Mark’s 
BC  community  and  to  his  family.  •  Thank 
you,  as  always,  for  sharing  your  news  with 
your  fellow  classmates. 

Correspondent:  Kate  Pescatore 
katepescatore@hotmail.com 
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Spring  has  sprung,  classmates!  •  Jenna 
Person  Grodzicki’s  second  picture-book, 

Finn  Finds  a  Friend,  was  published  in 
November  by  Clear  Fork  Publishing.  It’s 
about  a  lemon  shark  named  Finn  who  is 
looking  for  new  friends.  Unfortunately, 
his  fierce  appearance  causes  all  potential 
playmates  to  swim  away  in  fright.  The 
book  is  available  on  Amazon  and  at  Barnes 
&  Noble  and  independent  bookstores.  • 
Patrick  ’99  and  Chrissy  (Sullivan)  McMahon 
welcomed  their  third  child,  Sean  Sullivan 
McMahon,  on  October  19.  He  joins  older 
sister  Claire  (6)  and  older  brother  Brendan 
(4).  The  McMahons  live  in  Wellesley.  • 

Seong  Chi  married  wife  Zeena  in  April 
2014.  The  Chis  are  happy  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Corinne  Lan  Chi, 
on  July  27.  The  new  mommy  writes:  “Our 
hearts  are  full,  and  Seong  is  so  in  love  with 
his  little  girl.”  After  BC,  Seong  completed 
medical  school  at  Windsor  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Kitts.  He  then 
went  into  cancer  and  Alzheimer’s  research 
at  Georgetown  University.  This  past  year, 
he’s  been  working  with  Allergan  as  a  CNS 
sales  specialist,  focusing  on  mental  illness 
and  Alzheimer’s  treatments.  •  Alison 
MacDonald,  MEd’04,  and  her  husband 
launched  an  events  company  called  Doris 
Loves  USA.  They  rent  out  light-up  marquee 
letters  and  offer  a  temporary  tattoo  station 
for  parties.  Their  company  is  a  featured 
vendor  for  many  event  venues  throughout 
New  England,  including  the  Fairmont 
Copley  and  the  Museum  of  Science.  In  her 
“free  time,”  Alison  still  teaches  English  at 
BC  High.  •  Mike  Shekane’s  wife,  Erin,  began 
studying  at  BC’s  Connell  School  of  Nursing 
in  fall  2017.  Sons  Andrew  (5)  and  Daniel  (3) 
are  prepping  for  their  spots  in  the  classes  of 
2034  and  2036,  respectively.  The  Shekanes 
are  hoping  for  a  house  full  of  Eagles!  • 

Keep  the  good  news  coming!  See  you  in 
summertime! 

Correspondent:  Sandi  Birkeland  Kanne 
bcoiclassnotes@gmail.com 
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Congratulations  to  Liam  and  Katie 
(O’Brien)  Wertheimer  on  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Margaret  Colette,  on 
September  25,  2017.  Maggie  joins  big 
brother  Owen,  who  turned  4  in  December.  • 
Congratulations  to  Ryan  Kennedy,  who  was 
elected  this  November  and  was  sworn  in  as 
a  councilman  in  Hopewell,  NJ,  on  January 
2.  Ryan,  an  attorney  at  Stevens  &  Lee,  was 
named  to  New  Jersey  Law  Journal’s  “New 
Leaders  of  the  Bar”  list  this  year  (formerly 
“40  under  40”).  •  Brian  and  Martha  (Plante) 
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Frydl  are  happy  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  third  child,  Marie  Noelle,  who 
was  born  on  January  2.  Her  big  sister 
and  big  brother  are  excited  to  have  a  new 
best  friend!  The  Frydl  family  resides  in 
the  Chicago  suburbs.  •  After  working 
for  two  years  at  FIFA  in  Switzerland 
helping  with  the  2014  World  Cup,  Jennifer 
Montague  has  moved  to  Copenhagen  to 
bring  her  understanding  of  global  social 
media  to  startups.  •  Farah  Bernier  is 
excitedly  ramping  next-level  efforts  with 
her  coaching  company,  Living  Fabulously 
Fierce.  Her  clients  report  experiencing 
“life-changing”  coaching  with  her  as  they 
partner  to  home  in  on  opportunities  and 
challenges,  and  elevating  their  game  in  the 
spaces  in  which  they  operate.  This  year, 
Farah  has  already  been  tapped  to  speak 
at  a  number  of  conferences  and  will  be 
facilitating  workshops  across  the  globe. 

Her  next  international  opportunity  will 
be  in  Zurich,  where  she’ll  be  hosting  the 
very  first  Fabulously  Fierce  Forum  for  a 
select  group  of  leaders  in  Switzerland! 

•  Matthew  DePasquale  and  wife  Anna 
Coward  currently  live  in  New  York  City 
with  their  two  boys,  Teo  and  Tad.  Anna  is  a 
psychologist,  and  Matt  “recently  destroyed 
the  vile  Red  Falcon  and  saved  tbe  universe.” 

•  Congratulations  to  Reagan  Barrett  Driscoll 
and  her  husband,  Ryan  ’99,  JD’02,  who 
welcomed  a  son,  Teddy,  on  August  22,  2017. 
Teddy  joins  big  brothers  Conor  (1)  and  Charlie 
(4).  The  family  also  finally  made  the  move 
to  the  suburbs,  from  the  South  End  of 
Boston  to  Needham. 

Correspondent:  Suzanne  Harte 
suzanneharte@yahoo.com 
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15TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

Sadly,  I  have  received  no  updates  from 
the  Class  of  2003  for  this  column!  •  Don’t 
forget  to  save  the  date  for  our  15-year 
reunion  coming  up  June  1-3  (details  are 
available  at  bc.edu/alumni/events/reunion. 
html).  It  is  time  to  reconnect  with  our  class! 

•  Please  send  me  any  updates  you’d  like 
included  in  the  next  column! 

Correspondent:  ToniAnn  Kruse 
kruseta@gmail.  com 
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Sheila  Doherty  married  Juan  Gomez 
in  2014;  they  welcomed  a  daughter  in 
November  2016.  •  Eric,  MBA’12,  and  Leslie 
(Martell)  Napoli  welcomed  their  third 
child,  Emilia  Elizabeth,  on  September  1, 
2017.  Big  sister  Isabella  and  big  brother 
Jack  are  excited  to  show  her  around  the 
Heights  soon!  •  John  McCarthy  and  his 
wife,  Stephanie,  welcomed  their  son, 
Emmett  Herman,  on  September  22,  2017. 

•  John  Abbott  received  an  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  He  lives  in 
Weymouth  with  wife  Sarah,  five  children — 
Sam,  Willa,  Jack,  Matthew,  and  Daisy — and 
Newfoundland,  Seamus. 

Correspondent:  Alexandra  “Allie”  Weiskopf 
allieweiskopf@gmail.com 
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Omer  Tanvir  married  Michele  McGraw  on 
December  31,  2017.  Eagles  attending  the 
festivities  included  all-BC  couples  Anna 
Boisture  ’07  and  Ned  Borgman;  Cheryl 
Riether  and  Peter  Damilatis;  Liz  Fiorile 
’08  and  Colin  Kindgren  MBA’14;  Curt 
Wells  ’06  and  Lindsay  Conlin,  David  and 
Meghan  (Clinton)  Newton,  Jason  and  Kelly 
(Byrne)  Mayer;  Cristina  (Velocci)  ’06  and 
Jesse  Hochkeppel;  Paul  and  Kate  (Henry) 
Zentko;  and  Emily  (Murphy)  ’07  and  Kevin 
Collins  MEd’08.  Other  Eagles  in  attendance 
included  Jon  Strauss,  Marta  Topran  ’07, 
Allison  LeBlanc,  Clay  Westrope,  Donnie 
DiCarlo,  Garth  Swensen  MS ’07,  Laura 
Frado,  Lisa  DAvella,  Sean  McLaughlin  ’99, 
Michael  Stratis,  Matt  Hunt,  Will  Imbriale, 
James  Bischof,  Liz  Kelly  Zaccherio  ’06,  and 
Mark  Mistovich.  •  In  December,  Caitlin 
Dolan  Robillard  joined  Pinck  &  Co.  Inc., 
a  real  estate  development  and  project 
management  services  firm,  as  project 
manager  to  help  grow  its  development 
consulting  program.  She  has  been  working 
in  project  and  program  management  for 
the  past  decade,  most  recently  as  director 
of  operations  for  the  Possible  Project  in 
Cambridge,  where  she  was  a  founding 
staff  member.  Caitlin  earned  her  master’s 
in  urban  and  environmental  policy  and 
planning  from  Tufts  University.  She  lives  in 
Brookline.  •  Bill  and  Danielle  (Hedderson) 
Wales  welcomed  their  son,  Theodore  Glenn, 
into  the  world  on  December  30,  2017. 
Correspondent:  Joe  Bowden 
joe.bowden@gmail.com 
Correspondent:  Justin  Barrasso 
jbarrasso@gmail.com 
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Bryan  Mattei  and  his  wife,  Aoife,  welcomed 
their  second  child,  Aine  Patricia,  on  July 
15  in  Hong  Kong,  where  they  have  lived 
for  the  last  four  years.  •  This  past  summer 
Laura  Magno  married  Eva  Jellison  in  a 
wonderful  ceremony  with  family  and  fellow 
’06  Eagles,  most  of  whom  she  met  through 
the  Screaming  Eagles  Marching  Band  15 
years  ago.  Wedding  attendant  Christina 
Luke  Lusignan  as  well  as  Erica  Beck,  Chris 
Bergendorff,  Harleigh  Billian  ’07,  Jessie 
Chou,  Brian  Drislane  ’07,  Tim  Elenderson, 
Brian  Lusignan,  Steph  Rutkowski,  Amanda 
Sindel-Keswick,  and  Serena  Wong  were 
among  those  celebrating  with  the  couple. 

•  Craig  and  Kaitlin  (O’Malley)  Duffy 
welcomed  their  first  child,  Ryan  Sullivan, 
on  September  15.  The  couple  reside  in 
Andover.  •  Isaiah  and  Caroline  (Whelan) 
Tolbert  welcomed  the  perfect  Christmas 
present,  daughter  Eleanor  Diane,  on 
December  19,  2017.  •  Brian  Roundy  led  the 
announcement  of  Private  Division,  a  new 
video  game  publishing  label  from  Take- 
Two  Interactive  Software  that  will  release 
games  from  top  independent  development 
teams  around  the  world.  Brian  heads  up 
PR  and  communications  for  the  label  out  of 
their  New  York  City  office.  •  Maggie  Hurley 
married  Wally  Bielat  this  past  September 
in  Indiana.  A  number  of  fellow  Eagles 


were  present  for  the  wedding  Mass  and 
massive  dance  party  that  followed!  Shawna 
Sullivan  Marino,  Pam  Abraham,  Ali  Leshik, 
Frank  Deluccia,  Marisa  Fusco  Ackermann 
MA’07,  and  Katie  Kiefner  Knauss  all 
attended.  Maggie  currently  teaches  first 
grade  after  returning  from  three  years 
serving  in  Haiti.  Wally  is  a  pharmacist  for 
Walgreens.  The  Bielats  reside  in  Indiana. 

•  Andrew,  JDY6,  and  Alyson  (Boulanger) 
Smith  welcomed  daughter  Meredith  Isobel 
to  their  family  on  December  7,  2017.  Big 
Brother  Andrew  Jr.  (2)  loves  his  little  sister 
and  can’t  wait  to  bring  her  tailgating  this 
fall!  •  Shen  Chen  gave  birth  to  her  second 
child,  a  healthy  baby  boy  named  Alexander 
Jonas  Chen  Hao  Boa,  on  December  17  in 
London.  His  big  sister,  Amelia,  is  being 
very  sweet  and  helpful,  and  the  entire 
family  is  doing  well.  •  Adam,  MBA’12,  and 
Sarah  (Wojtusik)  Shipley,  JD’io,  welcomed 
their  first  child,  Oliver  Richard,  on  January 
21.  They  look  forward  to  introducing  him 
to  BC  football  this  fall. 

Correspondent:  Cristina  Conciatori 
conciato@bc.edu 
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Courtney  Pladsen  writes  that  2017  was  a 
wonderful  year:  In  December  she  received 
her  doctorate  of  nursing  practice  from 
Georgetown  University,  where  her  research 
focused  on  social  determinants  of  health. 
She  was  awarded  the  2018  AANP  Nurse 
Practitioner  State  Award  for  Excellence 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  she  also 
received  the  Erin  Leigh  Boyle  Foundation 
Fellowship  for  commitment  to  working 
with  underserved  populations.  Congrats, 
Courtney! 

Correspondent:  Lauren  Faherty  Bagnell 
lauren.faherty@gmail.com 
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10TH  REUNION 

June  1-3,  2018 

This  past  winter,  journalist  and  PBS 
NewsHour  reporter  Elizabeth  Flock  traveled 
to  locations  across  the  U.S.,  including 
Harvard  Bookstore  in  February,  to  promote 
her  debut  book,  The  Heart  Is  a  Shifting  Sea: 
Love  and  Marriage  in  Mumbai.  Elizabeth, 
who  lives  in  Washington  DC,  began  her 
career  as  an  investigative  reporter  for  Forbes 
India  Magazine  and  also  worked  for  U.  S. 
News  g  World  Report  and  the  Washington 
Post.  •  Kevin  Foote  married  Shannon 
Vonk  in  Lake  George,  NY,  on  July  29, 

2017,  and  celebrated  with  a  reception 
afterwards  at  the  Sagamore.  Many  2008 
Eagles  (and  Mod  20-B  alumni)  were  in 
attendance,  including  best  man  Stephen 
Schroeder  and  groomsmen  Dave  Brace, 
Eddie  DeSalvio,  and  Adam  Quinn.  Other 
Eagles  attending  were  Ellen  Westley,  Kelly 
Flanagan,  Bryan  Irace,  Joe  Harvey,  John 
Cowan,  and  Kurt  Ostlund.  The  couple 
enjoyed  honeymooning  in  South  Africa, 
the  Seychelles,  and  Dubai.  They  reside  in 
New  York  City  with  their  puppy  and  are 
looking  forward  to  visiting  campus  soon  for 
Kevin’s  10-year  reunion.  •  Congratulations 


to  Sara  Bailey  and  her  husband,  Jack,  who 
welcomed  a  son,  Sullivan  Thomas,  into 
their  family  in  October.  All  are  well!  •  Tom 
and  Kathryn  (Hogan)  DiCato  welcomed 
their  daughter,  Lucy  James  DiCato,  on 
September  2,  2017.  The  family  resides  in 
Pittsboro,  NC,  where  Kate  works  for  UNC 
Chapel  Hill.  •  James  Mudford  created 
Traveloup,  a  platform  for  planning  and 
organizing  group  adventures.  It’s  free  on 
the  App  Store — you  can  plan  upcoming 
trips  with  friends,  including  our  upcoming 
10-year  reunion!  •  Dylan  Hayre,  JD/ 

MEd’n,  recently  moved  to  New  York  City 
and  is  now  working  as  the  senior  policy 
analyst  for  JustLeadershipUSA,  a  national 
criminal  justice  reform  organization.  Dylan 
continues  to  be  engaged  with  and  advise  on 
policy  for  some  Massachusetts  campaigns 
and  looks  forward  to  rooting  for  Boston 
teams  from  the  Big  Apple!  •  Michael  Fabbri 
recently  won  the  2017  Manhattan  Rookie 
of  the  Year  at  the  Corcoran  Group  for 
residential  sales  totaling  $20  million  in 
sales  volume. 

Correspondent:  Maura  Tierney  Murphy 
mauraktierney@gmail.com 
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Will  Howell  and  Kellen  O’Gara  were 
married  on  November  10  at  BC’s  School 
of  Theology  and  Ministry  Chapel  on  the 
Brighton  Campus.  The  small,  intimate 
ceremony  was  officiated  by  Don  MacMillan, 
SJ,  '66,  MDiv’72,  and  witnessed  by  their 
immediate  families.  (Yes,  they  stopped  for 
a  photo  in  the  Mods.)  Over  50  BC  alumni, 
from  the  Class  of  1979  to  the  Class  of  2012, 
attended  a  celebration  in  Brooklyn  the 
following  weekend.  Needless  to  say,  the  BC 
group  photo  was  an  aggressive  feat.  The 
photographer  is  still  recovering.  •  Michael 
and  Michelle  (Crowther)  Glennon  welcomed 
baby  Theo  James  into  the  world  on  July 
28,  2017.  His  wardrobe  is  already  stacked 
with  tiny  Eagles  gear.  •  Seven  years  after 
meeting  in  their  BC  senior  year  on  a  spring 
break  trip  in  Mexico,  Dan  Maniaci  and 
Amanda  Keele  tied  the  knot  on  June  24, 
2017,  at  Maysara  Winery  in  McMinnville, 
OR.  They  are  currently  enjoying  newlywed 
life  in  Brooklyn.  •  Natban  Macedo  has 
been  working  as  a  family  medicine  doctor 
in  Lawrence.  Last  November,  he  married 
his  wonderful  partner  and  best  friend,  Lee 
Pouliot,  surrounded  by  loved  ones  including 
four  BC’io  Eagles:  Paris  and  Johanna 
(Costillo)  Deras,  Matthew  Buynak,  and  Tara 
Sunder.  •  Chris  Protasewich,  Billy  Najam, 
and  Mike  Buckley  MBAY6  launched  their 
first  business  venture  on  January  1  with  the 
opening  of  Lynx  Fitness  Club  in  Boston’s 
Back  Bay  neighborhood.  Lynx  is  a  fitness 
and  golf  club  that  combines  the  benefits  of  a 
luxury  gym  with  the  amenities  and  lifestyle 
of  a  modern-day  urban  club,  with  state-of- 
the-art  facilities  and  equipment  that  allows 
for  year-round  golf  training.  Chris  and 
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Billy  were  roommates  at  BC,  and  Chris  met 
Mike  while  working  at  Highland  Capital 
Partners.  •  Megan  Grandmont  married 
Boston  actor  Paul  Melendy  on  December 
30,  2017.  Kara  Huselton  and  Kate  Casey, 
MSW’n,  stood  by  her  side  as  bridesmaids, 
and  many  other  Eagles  helped  them  tear 
it  up  on  the  dance  floor,  including  Vittoria 
Macadino  MEd’n,  Emily  Igo  Stevens,  Kim 
Martin,  Amy  Senese  Eifler,  Olivia  Amadon 
MSW’16,  Joseph  Lee,  Claire  Duggan,  and 
Katie  Sellers  ’09,  MTS’ii.  •  Kate  Casey 
recently  enjoyed  a  rousing  game  night 
with  Kim  Martin,  Kara  Huselton,  and  Kaz 
Filus,  during  which  they  determined  that 
Kate  and  Kim  are  terrible  liars  and  no  one 
trusts  Kara.  Kate  also  recently  completed 
two  half-marathons  with  her  sister  Theresa 
Casey  ’05 — one  in  Disney  World  (dressed 
as  Ariel  and  Cinderella,  respectively)  and 
the  other  as  Piglet  and  Christopher  Robin 
(respectively).  Their  father,  Paul  Casey  ’70, 
MBA’76,  cheered  them  on. 

Correspondent:  Bridget  K.  Sweeney 
bridget.k.sweeney@gmail.com 
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Brynne  Lee  married  Jerome  Hall  on 
October  14,  2017,  in  Leawood,  KS.  Fellow 
BC  alumnae  Merritt  Lee  Prinzivalli  ’09, 
MEd’io;  Katherine  Guercio  MEd’12;  and 
Alexi  Chi  To  stood  by  her  side  as  matron 
of  honor  and  bridesmaids.  The  couple 
reside  in  Chicago  but  plan  to  relocate  to 
Kansas  City  this  summer.  •  On  December 
16,  2017,  Dennis  “D.J.”  Murphy  Jr.  married 
Holly  McMannes  at  Silverado  Resort  and 
Spa  in  Napa,  CA.  John  Scola  was  one  of 
D.J.’s  groomsmen.  Also  in  attendance 
from  the  Class  of  2011  were  Spencer  and 
Kristina  (Cotter)  Cross,  Sean  and  Van 
(Nguyen)  Getchell,  Leon  Ratz,  Brennan 
Harkin  MA’14,  Jack  Wimberley,  Michelle 
Arguelles,  Steve  Liu,  Laura  Barrett,  and 
Christine  Shaughnessy.  •  Grace  Eunmee 
Lee  is  now  an  administrative  law  judge  for 
New  York  State.  In  this  role,  she  adjudicates 
cases  in  the  areas  of  state  and  federal  public 
benefits,  temporary  housing  assistance, 
and  health  services.  She  was  previously 
an  attorney  for  the  New  York  State  Office 
of  Children  and  Family  Services  and  the 
New  York  State  Governor’s  Office.  After 
graduating  from  BC,  Grace  completed  her 
juris  doctorate  from  Fordham  University 
School  of  Law  in  New  York  City,  where  she 
currently  resides.  She  is  thrilled  to  continue 
the  traditions  she  learned  as  a  student  at 
Boston  College,  to  be  in  the  service  of  others. 
Correspondent:  Brittany  Lynch  Pruitt 
brittanymichele8@gmail.com 
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Andrew  and  Morgan  (Dwyer)  Bardetti, 
MEd’13,  were  married  on  August  20,  2017, 
in  a  ceremony  at  St.  Ignatius  Church 
in  Chestnut  Hill.  Alumni  joining  the 
celebration  were  Cheryl  Dishner  Bardetti 
’84,  Christine  Noonan  Reinemann  ’84, 
Rebecca  Regan,  Catherine  Briggs,  Brittany 
McSorley,  Elizabeth  Hegner,  Luke  Lapointe, 
Collin  Verron,  and  Brittany  Scott.  Andrew 


“A  high-quality,  highly  effective  education  should  be  seen 
as  a  fundamental  right  for  all.” 


LAUREN 

SANCHEZ  GILBERT,  DEd’12 

I  POSITION: 

1—  I  ,  •  1—  ,  CEO,  Building  Educated 

Education  Entrepreneur  I  Leaders  for  Life  (bell) 

Lauren  Sanchez  Gilbert  is  attacking  a  problem  that  sounds  more  like 
seasonal  fun  than  a  serious  threat  to  student  achievement:  “summer 
slide,”  the  phenomenon  where  elementary  students  lose  academic  skills 
over  the  summer — which  hits  children  from  minority  and  low-income 
backgrounds  especially  hard. 

“Summer  slide  is  cumulative,  so  eventually  it  can  be  impossible  to  make  up 
the  achievement  gap,”  Lauren  explains.  “It’s  a  national  crisis  that  impacts 
academics  and  economics.  We  have  a  shortage  of  qualified  adults  who  can 
contribute  to  the  economy,  and  it’s  largely  due  to  educational  inequity. 

“I  am  a  single  Mexican-American  mother  to  a  phenomenal  daughter — 

Ayla — and  I  should  not  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  because  I  am  educated 
and  achieving  my  life’s  potential.  I  should  be  the  rule,”  she  says  firmly. 

Lauren  is  CEO  of  BELL,  a  national  nonprofit  based  in  Dorchester  that  offers 
a  range  of  programs  to  school  districts  across  the  country  that  help  more  than 
14,000  students  keep  up,  and  even  pull  ahead,  during  the  summer.  She 
describes  BELL’s  impact  as  transformational  for  scholars,  teachers,  parents, 
and  schools.  Her  current  charge  is  to  develop  technology  that  will  allow  BELL 
to  scale  up,  serving  thousands  more. 

Lauren,  who  graduated  from  the  Lynch  School  of  Education  Educational 
Leadership  Program,  has  been  a  special  education  teacher  in  her  native 
New  Mexico  and  an  assistant  superintendent  in  Massachusetts.  “All  educators 
see  the  impact  that  summer  learning  loss  can  have  on  children  who  are 
struggling  academically,”  she  says. 

“Every  child,  regardless  of  their  family  income  or  ZIP  code,  deserves  access 
to  high-quality  education  all  year  long.  That’s  what  motivates  me.” 
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and  Morgan  are  enjoying  their  first  year  of 
marriage  in  their  new  home  in  Middleboro. 
Check  the  BC  alumni  online  community 
at  bcalumni.bc.edu  to  see  a  wedding  photo! 

•  Rob  Casilli  is  currently  teaching  AP 
calculus  in  New  York  City.  He  writes:  “It 
has  been  an  awesome  experience  seeing 
several  of  my  students  join  the  BC  family! 

I  am  also  busy  enjoying  life  with  my 
favorite  Appa  volunteer,  Jackie  Chiofalo 
’13.”  •  Alexander  Olivieri  is  also  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  is  pursuing  a  career 
in  dance.  He  has  studied  at  the  Pushing 
Progress  Contemporary  Training  Program, 
Peridance  Capezio  Center,  and  Alvin  Ailey. 
Professionally,  he  has  performed  with 
many  different  modern  and  contemporary 
dance  companies  in  New  York  City. 
Currently,  he  is  dancing  with  an  all-male 
repertory  dance  company,  10  Hairy  Legs, 
under  the  direction  of  New  Jersey-based 
choreographer  Randy  James,  with  whom 
he  performs  works  by  internationally 
recognized  choreographers  and  has  toured 
across  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  most  recently 
South  Africa.  When  not  performing,  Alex 
enjoys  teaching  dance  to  young  dance 
artists  in  the  New  York  tri-state  area.  •  This 
past  year,  Matthew  and  Hannah  (Leary) 
Vigliotta  celebrated  five  years  of  marriage 
in  October  as  well  as  the  birth  of  their  third 
child,  son  Kieran  Vigliotta,  in  September. 
The  family  lives  in  Oakdale,  NY. 
Correspondent:  Riley  Sullivan 
sullivan.riley.o@gmail.com 
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Erica  Navarro  Cushing  is  now  an  associate 
at  Gibson  Dunn  &  Crutcher  LLP  in  Denver, 
where  her  husband,  Phillip  Cushing,  will 
join  Bartlit  Beck  Herman  Palenchar  &  Scott 
as  a  corporate  associate. 

Correspondent:  Bryanna  Mahony  Robertson 
bryanna.mahony@gmail.com 

2014 

Christian  Beilina  recently  moved  to  Salt 
Lake  City  to  join  Social  Finance  Inc.  (SoFi) 
as  a  software  engineer.  Together  with  Kerry 
Kissane  Norman  ’93,  Christian  helped  to 
organize  and  start  the  first  Boston  College 
alumni  chapter  in  Utah!  In  January,  the 
chapter  held  its  first  event  at  Fiddler’s 
Elbow  in  Salt  Lake  City’s  Sugarhouse 
neighborhood.  •  Inspired  by  his  Arrupe 
experiences  in  2012  and  2014,  Daniel 
Klemmer  left  his  social  entrepreneurship 
job  in  Guatemala  City  to  travel  the  world. 

On  the  search  for  wisdom,  the  Magis, 
and  the  buena  onda,  he  is  currently  in 
South  America  crossing  paths  with  social 
entrepreneurs  and  vagabonds.  Next,  he  will 
head  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  looking 
for  people  making  change  and  doing  the 
right  thing.  He  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
everyone  at  our  five-year  reunion  in  2019. 

•  In  December  2017,  Andrew  Veneziano 
earned  a  master  of  sports  leadership 
degree  from  Northeastern  University, 
with  a  concentration  in  collegiate  athletics 
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administration.  He  is  now  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Crusader  Athletics  Fund 
at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  •  After 
working  for  a  few  years,  Alessa  Natale 
was  excited  to  be  accepted  into  the  PhD 
program  in  industrial  organizational 
psychology  at  City  University  of  New  York 
and  began  her  studies  in  fall  2017.  Her 
research  interests  include  performance 
under  stress,  creativity,  motivation  and 
goal-setting,  mindfulness,  and  diversity 
in  leadership.  She  is  currently  examining 
the  impact  of  leader  stigma  disclosure  on 
follower  evaluations  and  the  leader-follower 
relationship.  •  Over  the  New  Year,  San 
Diego  was  home  of  this  year’s  Mod  24-A 
winter  seasonal  offsite  gathering.  The 
event  was  hosted  by  Kevan  Olander.  The 
group  spent  the  weekend  exploring  the 
city,  sipping  on  RBV  smoothies  on  the  deck 
at  the  Pacific  Beach  Shore  Club  (joined  of 
course  by  Kevan’s  brother  Kyle  Olander  ’18), 
and  tearing  through  countless  breakfast 
burritos.  Alex  Trombetta  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  infamous  panda  at  the  San 
Diego  Zoo.  Cecily  Doonan  and  Meghan 
Kiley  enjoyed  playing  a  round  of  golf  at 
Torrey  Pines,  while  Taylor  Stockton  and 
Nate  Schlein  delighted  in  a  bike  ride  along 
the  boardwalk.  Alyssa  Cubello  and  Sally 
Collins  ’15  took  in  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  USS  Midway  docked  in  the  harbor  as 
Eddie  Parisi  and  Coleman  Younger  found 
solace  in  the  bustle  of  a  local  street  fair, 
where  they  sampled  a  bite  or  two  of  each 
hummus  they  came  upon.  The  holiday 
itself  was  spent  north  of  the  city  at  a  quaint 
hacienda  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  a  safe  haven 
from  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Northeast,  where 
everyone  was  able  to  soak  in  the  sun  and 
reflect  on  the  end  of  another  year.  As  the 
sun  set  over  the  rolling  hills,  speckled  with 
blue  gum  eucalyptus  trees  and  mule  deer, 
each  guest  shared  a  prediction  for  what 
the  new  year  might  bring.  When  it  came 
time  for  the  company  to  return  to  their 
occupations,  they  were  left  with  a  whisper 
of  the  words  of  the  Scottish  poet  Robert 
Burns:  “For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear,  for 
auld  lang  syne,  we’ll  take  a  cup  of  kindness 
yet,  for  auld  lang  syne.” 

Correspondent:  Jenn  Howard 
howardjlk@gmail.com 

2015 

Greetings,  Class  of  2015!  •  Even  though 
this  will  be  “old  news”  by  the  time  Boston 
College  Magazine  hits  your  mailboxes,  it’s 
never  too  late  to  reiterate  congratulations 
to  gold  medalist  Emily  Pfalzer  and  the 
rest  of  the  BC  women’s  hockey  cohort 
who  represented  the  Heights  at  the  2018 
Olympic  Games.  •  Two  calls  to  action: 

First,  the  BC  Bands  program  has  begun 
planning  for  a  centennial  celebration.  2019 
marks  100  years  of  music-making  in  the 
Screaming  Eagles  Marching  Band,  BC 
bOp!,  the  University  Wind  Ensemble,  and 
the  Symphonic  Band.  If  you’re  interested 
in  participating  in  the  alumni  planning 
process,  feel  welcome  to  contact  me  or  the 
Bands’  administration  directly.  Second,  this 
column  could  use  more  of  your  good  news. 
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Even  though  our  day-to-day  activities  are 
well  documented  through  social  media,  the 
class  pages  help  the  larger  BC  community 
recognize  and  take  pride  in  the  activities 
of  our  talented  alumni.  Please  send  a  short 
summary  of  that  great  trip  you  took  with 
classmates,  your  latest  research  project  or 
business  initiative,  or  the  wedding  of  two 

2015  Eagles — or  any  other  post-worthy 
update.  Thank  you  for  your  help;  I  can’t 
wait  to  hear  from  you! 

Correspondent:  Victoria  Mariconti 
victoria.mariconti@gmail.com 

2016 

In  January,  Meghan  Hilger  joined  the 
accounting  and  consulting  firm  James 
Moore  &  Co.  as  a  staff  accountant  in  its 
Gainsville,  FL,  office.  Meghan,  who  earned 
a  BS  in  accounting  at  BC,  will  provide  a 
range  of  services  including  auditing  and  tax 
work  for  the  firm’s  accounting  department. 
She  previously  worked  at  Ernst  &  Young  in 
Orlando,  where  she  served  on  the  audit  staff 
and  trained  and  developed  incoming  staff 
and  interns  in  the  use  of  audit  tools  and 
audit  procedures.  •  John  Gosstola  lives  in 
Manhattan,  where  be  is  enjoying  his  job  as  a 
private  debt  analyst  for  Prudential  Capital.  He 
spends  his  spare  time  rooting  for  the  Atlanta 
Falcons  and  traveling  with  his  girlfriend,  Tori 
Goldstein.  He  plans  to  return  to  campus  for  a 
BC  football  game  in  the  fall.  •  Shawn  Nelson 
set  a  high  score  of  630  points  on  his  local 
Skee-Ball  machine.  For  those  of  you  who  don’t 
play  Skee-Ball,  that’s  basically  equivalent  to 
Joe  DiMaggio’s  hitting  streak! 

Correspondent:  Abby  Regan 
reganab@bc.edu 

2017 

Brendan  Kolon  is  in  the  midst  of  a  year 
of  service  at  his  high  school,  St.  Joseph’s 
Preparatory  School,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Alumni  Service  Corps  is  a  io-month 
volunteer  program  for  St.  Joe’s  Prep 
alumni  who  have  recently  graduated  from 
college.  The  volunteers  work  in  a  variety  of 
different  jobs  at  the  school  and  get  involved 
in  extracurricular  activities  and  retreats. 
During  the  school  day,  Brendan  works  in 
the  office  of  admission  and  afterschool, 
where  he  oversees  the  construction  of  the 
set  for  the  Cape  and  Sword  Drama  Society 
productions  and  also  directs  a  scene  for  tbeir 
annual  Night  of  Scenes.  This  year  of  service, 
he  writes,  is  to  give  back  to  a  place  that 
shaped  his  growth  both  intellectually  and 
socially  and  provided  him  the  opportunity 
to  attend  Boston  College.  •  Meagban 
Hecksher  works  in  the  prints  department 
at  Sotheby’s  assisting  the  administrator 
and  specialists  with  tasks  they  need  done 
before  a  sale.  There  are  two  major  prints 
auctions  per  year — in  April  and  October — 
and  a  few  online  sales  throughout  the  year. 
Meaghan  also  fields  general  enquiries 
from  people  who  are  interested  in  selling 
their  prints  with  Sotheby’s — which  can 
be  especially  interesting  if  a  client  calls 
out  of  the  blue  and  says  that  they  have  a 
Warhol  or  Lichtenstein!  So  far  her  time  at 


Sotheby’s  has  been  very  exciting  and  she’s 
looking  forward  to  what’s  next!  •  Hannah 
Bowlin  is  working  for  Rostro  de  Cristo  in 
Duran,  Ecuador,  just  outside  Guayaquil.  The 
mission  of  the  program  is  to  “be,  not  do.” 

She  works  with  a  group  to  accompany  the 
people  on  the  margins  of  Ecuadorian  society 
through  work  sites,  visiting  Ecuadorians 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  hosting  retreat 
groups.  Hannah’s  work  sites  include  a 
holistic  medicine  center  in  one  of  the 
poorest  barrios  in  the  urban  area  and  an 
afterschool  program.  The  clinic  creates  a 
space  for  Andean  medicine  for  those  who 
do  not  have  access  to  the  allopathic  medical 
system.  Her  afterschool  program  aids 
kids  in  math,  reading,  and  English  while 
fostering  a  safe  space  to  play.  Time  spent 
in  the  neighborhood  could  mean  holding  a 
struggling  woman’s  hand,  helping  kids  with 
their  homework,  or  listening  to  mothers 
mourn  the  dominance  of  their  sons’  opioid 
addictions.  Hannah  says  she  has  been 
learning  that  love  has  no  language,  solidarity 
needs  no  action,  and  our  shared  humanity  is 
intertwined  simultaneously  with  suffering 
and  hope,  struggle  and  love,  and  poverty  and 
richness  •  Matthew  BeDugnis  is  working  as 
the  assistant  director  of  the  Annual  Fund  at 
BC  High  and  is  thrilled  to  be  furthering  the 
mission  of  Jesuit  education. 

Correspondent:  Joshua  Beauregard 
Joshuab136@gmail.com 
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Congratulations,  Class  of  2018,  on  your 
graduation,  and  welcome  to  the  Boston 
College  alumni  family!  We  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  as  you  pursue  new 
adventures.  Email  us  at  classnotes@ 
bc.edu,  or  go  to  the  BC  online  community 
at  bc.edu/alumni  to  submit  your  news. 

•  We  are  seeking  a  volunteer  to  serve  as 
correspondent  for  the  Class  of  2018  in 
these  pages.  If  interested,  please  contact 
us  at  classnotes@bc.edu. 

Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@  bc.edu 
Cadigan  Alumni  Center 
1 40  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

BC  SOCIAL  WORK 

This  year’s  Boston  College  School  of  Social 
Work  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  winners 
are  Mitzi  Peterson,  MSW’97,  and  Najwa 
Sado  Safadi,  PhD’12.  Congratulations! 

•  Milagros  “Milly”  Arbaje-Thomas  ’95, 
MSW’97,  has  been  named  the  new  CEO  of 
the  Metropolitan  Council  for  Educational 
Opportunity  (METCO). 

Correspondent:  Elizabeth  Abbott  Wenger 
sswalumni@hc.edu;  lizabbott@gmail.com 


CARROLL  SCHOOL 

Correspondent:  John  Clifford 
dfford.jr@gmail.com 

CONNELL  SCHOOL 

Correspondent:  Katy  Phillips 
katyelphillips@gmail.com 


LAW  SCHOOL 

Class  Notes  for  Law  School  alumni  are 
published  in  the  BC  Law  Magazine.  Please 
forward  all  submissions  to  Vicki  Sanders  at 
the  address  below. 

Vicki  Sanders 
sandervi@bc.edu 
883  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02459 


LYNCH  SCHOOL 

Hello,  and  spring  greetings  to  our  Lynch 
School  graduates.  In  our  last  issue,  we 
had  great  profiles  of  our  esteemed  grads 
who  are  doing  outstanding  work  in  their 
fields.  Please  consider  sending  me  an 
email  with  a  brief  update;  we’d  love  to 
share  information,  both  professional  and 
personal!  •  It  was  great  to  hear  from  a 
recent  Lynch  School  graduate:  Alyssa  Frey 
Orlando,  MA’16,  was  married  on  July  8, 
2017,  to  Ross-Philip  Orlando,  of  Malden, 
in  a  ceremony  in  Lockport,  NY.  •  I  was 
recently  recognized  as  a  finalist  for  the 
Maricopa  County  (AZ)  Exemplary  Principal 
Award.  As  an  elementary  school  principal 
for  over  18  years,  and  as  an  educator  for 
35  years,  I  am  proud  and  humbled  to  be 
recognized  and  to  represent  thousands  of 
Lynch  School  graduates  who  work  tirelessly 
for  children  across  the  country.  I’d  like  to 
give  a  huge  shout-out  to  our  grads  working 
in  schools,  particularly  during  these 
challenging  times  when  safety  and  security 
are  paramount.  Our  BC  grads  make  a 
difference  for  students  each  and  every 
day.  Thank  you!  •  Send  your  updates! 
Correspondent:  Marianne  Lucas  Lescher 
malescher@aol.com 


MORRISSEY  SCHOOL 

Congratulations  to  Matthew  Donovan, 
MA’98,  on  his  promotion  to  partner 
at  Farrell  Fritz.  Matthew,  a  Scarsdale, 

NY,  resident,  is  a  commercial  litigation 
attorney.  He  earned  his  JD  degree  from  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas  School  of  Law  and 
his  BA  from  Marquette  University.  •  Barbara 
McGillicuddy  Bolton,  MA’72,  who  was  part 
of  a  short-lived  graduate  program,  Master  of 
Philosophy  in  Open  Education,  at  Newton 
College,  enjoys  reading  Boston  College 
Magazine.  Barbara  and  her  husband,  Frank, 
were  married  in  December  1971  between 
her  two  summers  at  Newton.  Barbara 
lives  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  has  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  four  grandchildren.  Best  of 
luck  to  Barbara  on  her  novel  Lulu  Goes  to 
College,  available  on  Amazon!  •  A  shout-out 
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to  my  niece  Molly  Tobin,  who  graduates 
from  BC’s  Connell  School  of  Nursing  this 
May!  •  Go,  Eagles! 

Correspondent:  Leslie  Poole  Petit 
lpoolepetit@gmail.com 


STM 

Nathaniel  Blanton  Hibner  To,  MTS’13,  has 
taken  the  position  of  director,  ethics  for 
the  Catholic  Health  Association  of  the 
United  States.  •  Kate  Gerne,  MDiv’07, 
joined  Mass.  General  Hospital  in  2006 
and  has  been  the  pediatric  chaplain 
since  2012.  She  also  serves  as  the  acute 
emergency  department  chaplain.  •  Paula 
Raposo,  MEd’05,  is  currently  a  pastoral 
associate  at  St.  Julie  Billiart  Parish  in 
Dartmouth  and  also  an  online  facilitator 
for  STM’s  Crossroads  program.  •  Matthew 
Janeczko,  OFM  Cap.,  MDiv/STL’14,  is 
the  pastor  of  the  Monastery  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  president  of  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  both  in  Yonkers,  NY. 
He  also  serves  as  chaplain  for  the  Yonkers 
Police  Department  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians.  •  In  January,  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  MA’86,  joined  ClearRock  Inc., 
a  Boston-based  executive  coaching  firm,  as 
a  career  consultant.  He  was  previously  a 
senior  VP  and  executive  search  consultant 
at  Gatti  &  Associates  and,  earlier,  director 
of  diversity  at  BC  High.  Mike,  who  earned 
his  degree  from  STM  in  pastoral  ministry, 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  advisors 
for  the  Jesuit-affiliated  Contemplative 
Leaders  in  Action  program.  A  health  and 
fitness  enthusiast,  Mike  has  completed 
14  marathons,  including  12  Boston 
Marathons,  and  also  practices  kickboxing 
and  yoga.  He  lives  in  Norwood. 

School  of  Theology  ei  Ministry 
stmalum@bc.edu 
140  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467-3800 


WCAS 

On  New  Year’s  Day  I  received  an  email 
from  Fr.  Brian  Smail,  OFM,  ’89.  I 
responded  with  the  words:  “What  a  nice 
way  to  start  my  new  year.”  Fr.  Brian  is  now 
stationed  at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  busy  with  the  sacramental 
schedule  and  also  with  spiritual  direction. 

I  came  to  know  Fr.  Brian  when  he  was 
at  St.  Anthony’s  Shrine  in  Boston.  He 
reminded  me  in  the  email  that  it  has  been 
10  years  since  he  was  at  the  Shrine.  •  I 
always  enjoy  receiving  a  Christmas  card 
from  Katbie  Cantwell  McCarthy  ’75  and  an 
update  on  her  family,  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  her  husband,  Bill,  is  a  member 
of  the  Class  of ’74.  The  highlight  of  2017 
was  their  son  Tom  and  daughter-in-law 
Angelina’s  seaside  wedding  in  October  at 
the  Stage  Neck  Inn  in  York,  ME. 
Correspondent:  Jane  T.  Crimlisk  ’74 
crimliskp@gmail.com 
37  Leominster  Road 
Dedham,  MA  02026;  781-326-0290 
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OBITUARIES 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
ALUMNI  DEATHS 


I940S 

Joseph  F.  Bishop  ’41  of  North 
Andover  on  February  27,  2018. 
Robert  P.  McLaughlin  ’42  of 
Springfield,  VT,  on  January  7,  2018. 
Charles  J.  Jacobs  ’44  of  Saint  Paul, 
MN,  on  December  23,  2017. 

Roger  C.  Collette  ’45  of  Lynn  on 
May  12, 2017. 

Robert  E.  Foy  III  ’48  of  Quincy  on 
January  27,  2018. 

Mary  R.  Love,  MSW’48,  of  South 
Yarmouth  on  January  21,  2018. 
James  W.  O'Neil,  ST,  MA'48,  STL’58, 
of  Weston  on  March  3,  2018. 
Leonard  C.  Sherry  ’48  of  Danvers  on 
December  26,  2017. 

Mary  Virginia  Super  Slovic, 

MSW’48,  of  Virginia  Beach,  VA,  on 
January  5,  2018. 

Irving  Zieper  '48  of  Greenacres,  FL, 
on  February  8,  2018. 

John  J.  Carney,  Esq.,  ’49  of 
Dorchester  on  March  1,  2018. 

John  C.  Carrabino  ’49  of  Cambridge 
on  October  23, 2010. 

Joseph  B.  Chiccarelli  '49,  MA'51,  of 
Marshfield  on  February  11,  2018. 
Harold  R.  Claus  ’49,  MA’56,  of 
Wellesley  on  March  14,  2018. 

Robert  Q.  Crane  ’49  of  Wellesley  on 
January  5,  2018. 

Roland  L.  Driscoll  ’49  of  Braintree 
on  January  21,  2018. 

John  J.  Furey  ’49  of  Tarpon  Springs, 
FL,  on  May  2,  2017. 

Helen  Blair  Glidden  WCAS’49  of 
Lynn  on  December  24,  2017. 

John  T.  Gorman  Jr.  ’49  of 
Huntington  Beach,  CA,  on  March 

Philip  J.  Reiniger  ’49  of  Topsfield  on 
March  2,  2018. 
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Joseph  A.  Breen  ’50  of  Peabody  on 
December  27, 2017. 

L.  John  Cain,  JD’50,  of  Burlington, 
VT,  on  January  19,  2018. 

Robert  J.  Crowley  ’50  of  Springfield, 
IL,  on  March  17,  2018. 

Frederick  M.  Donovan,  Esq.,  ’50  of 
West  Hyannisport  on  March  7,  2018. 
John  P.  Keilty  Sr.  ’50  of  Vienna,  VA, 
on  December  23,  2017. 

Frances  L.  McConville  WCAS’50, 
MEd’56,  of  Staten  Island,  NY,  m 
March  2018. 

John  J.  McKearin  Jr.  ’50  of  Kennett 
Square,  PA,  and  Wilmington,  DE, 
on  January  26,  2018. 

Francis  C.  Murray  '50  of  Quincy  on 
February  9,  2018. 

Alfred  G.  Nolan  ’50  of  Baldwinsville, 
NY,  on  April  23,  2017. 

Joseph  P.  Van  Der  Meulen  ’50  of 
Rolling  Hills  Estates,  CA,  on  April 

Gerald  T.  Campbell  Jr.  ’51,  MEd’54,  of 
South  Dennis  on  December  27,  2017. 
John  F.  Decosta  ’51  of  Brockton  on 
March  13,  2017. 

Gillis  M.  Dionne  ’51  of  Lewiston, 

ME,  on  January  6,  2018. 
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Paul  R.  D’Onofrio  Jr.  ’51  of  Punta 
Gorda,  FL,  on  February  22,  2018. 
Jeremiah  J.  Donovan  ’51  of  Quincy 
on  January  30,  2018. 

Albert  J.  Finney  ’51  of  Lunenburg 
on  August  28,  2016. 

Peter  P.  Frasca  ’51  of  Reading  on 
October  14, 2017. 

Joseph  D.  Goode  ’51  of  Needham 
on  May  8,  2017. 


Francis  H.  Harrington  ’51  of 
Brewster  on  February  12,  2016. 
Frank  T.  Healey,  Esq.,  JD’51,  of 
Waterbury,  CT,  on  February  10,  2018. 
Paul  F.  Hiatt  ’51  of  Wellesley  on 
February  16,  2018. 

John  F.  Kennedy  ’51  of  Kingston, 
NH,  on  December  24,  2010. 


Robert  D.  MacDonald  ’51  of  Vero 
Beach,  FL,  and  Arlington  on 
March  1,  2018. 


Stephen  A.  Mack  ’51  of  Atkinson, 
NFL,  on  December  8,  2017. 

Mary  T.  Carroll  McCue,  MA'51,  of 
Portsmouth,  NH,  on  January  28,  2018. 
Edward  C.  Nazzaro  ’51  of  Wrentham 
on  February  1,  2018. 

John  P.  Sanderson  Jr.  ’51  of 
Hingham  on  February  22,  2018. 
Walter  P.  Bowes  ’52  of  Saugus  on 
March  8,  2016. 


Claire  Jackson  Markowitz,  MSW’52, 
of  Poway,  CA,  on  October  22, 2017. 
George  J.  McDonnell  '52,  MSW’54, 
of  Brockton  on  January  21,  2018. 
Robert  S.  Shea  ’52  of  Hemet,  CA, 
on  December  19,  2017. 

Mary  Heenan  Sullivan  NC’52  of 
Newton  on  January  1,  2018. 

Francis  M.  Taylor  ’52  of  Milton  on 
February  19,  2018. 

David  C.  Tyrell  ’52  of  Wakefield  on 
September  22,  2017. 

George  L.  Wyman  ’52  of  Sun  City 
Center,  FL,  on  February  6,  2016. 
Ruth  A.  Brennan,  MSW’53,  of 
Oswego,  NY,  on  January  31,  2018. 
Robert  H.  Ciullo  ’53,  MS’56,  of 
Springvale,  ME,  on  March  11,  2018. 
Adrian  J.  Costanza  ’53  of 
Swampscott  on  February  10,  2018. 
Leo  F.  Delaney,  Esq.,  ’53  of  Falmouth 
on  January  12,  2018. 

William  M.  Keiley  Jr.,  Esq.,  ’53  of 
Framingham  and  Gloucester  on 
January  6,  2018. 

Theodore  J.  Mankus,  Esq.,  ’53  of 
Holliston  on  February  24,  2018. 
Helen  Tabloski  McQuade  ’53  of 
Lowell  on  January  9,  2018. 

Joseph  W.  Odium  ’53,  MBA’71,  of 
Wilmington  on  February  22,  2018. 
William  M.  Ostaski  '53  of  Salem  on 
February  27,  2018. 

Charles  B.  Powers  ’53  of  Reading  on 
December  15,  2017. 

Francis  H.  Stevens  ’53  of  Belmont  on 
February  19,  2018. 

Marion  Slattery  Tyler  NC’53  of 
Princeton,  NJ,  on  February  28,  2017. 
Arthur  P.  Vautrain  '53  of  Duxbury 
on  February  7, 2018. 

Helen  Hickey  Wade  '53  of  Concord 
on  February  1,  2018. 

Joseph  W.  Corrado  ’54  of  Lake 
Wales,  FL,  on  February  14,  2018. 
James  C.  Coughlin  ’54  of  Scituate  on 
February  14,  2018. 


Pauline  Stefanik  Durett  ’54  of 

Salem,  NH,  on  February  1,  2018. 
Charles  B.  Gallivan  '54  of  Dedham 
on  March  7,  2018. 

Francis  X.  Gallivan  ’54  of  Scituate  on 
August  11,  2017. 

Raymond  J.  MacPherson  ’54  of 
Westwood  on  January  1,  2018. 

John  Paid  Manning  ’54  of  Natick 
on  February  10,  2018. 

Denise  Y.  Blanchette  ’55  of  Alvin, 

TX,  on  November  21,  2016. 


Nancy  Chimera  Clasen  ’55  of 
Washington  DC  on  December 
26,  2010. 

Richard  J.  Dempsey  ’55  of  Hingham 
on  March  5,  2018. 

Stephen  A.  Dowling  ’55  of  Milton  and 
Vero  Beach,  FL,  on  January  6,  2018. 
Joseph  A.  Gillis  Jr.  ’55  of  Rockledge, 
FL,  on  June  17,  2016. 

Maurice  G.  Hebert  WCAS’55, 

MA’57,  of  Bedford,  NH,  on 
January  14,  2018. 


David  L.  Hopkins  ’55  of  Hampton, 
NH,  on  December  31,  2017. 

Arthur  J.  McCarthy  ’55  of  Venice,  FL, 
on  December  2,  2017. 

George  Phillip  McGoldrick  ’55  of 
Venice,  FL,  on  January  12,  2018. 
Richard  G.  Ostrander  ’55  of  Franklin 
on  August  15,  2016. 

Gregory  P.  Plunkett  '55  Hyannis 
Port  on  February  16,  2018. 

Donald  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  ’55,  JD’58, 
of  Arlington  on  October  17,  2017. 
William  Andrews  Jr.  '56  of  North 
Falmouth  on  February  11,  2018. 


Stratford,  CT,  on  February  13,  2018. 
Thomas  E.  Callahan  ’56  of  Canton 
on  March  10,  2018. 


Paul  R.  Craig  ’56  of  Rockport  on 
February  4,  2018. 


Anthony  J.  Diperna  Jr.  ’56  of 

Somerville  on  March  3,  2018. 
William  J.  Doherty  '56  of  North 
Quincy  on  February  9,  2018. 
Francis  J.  Falvey,  Esq.,  ’56  of 
Medford  on  March  5,  2018. 


Warren  R.  Foley,  MA’56,  of  Enfield, 
NH,  on  March  2,  2018. 


Angela  Hennessey  Heffernan  ’56  of 
Milton  on  February  4,  2018. 


Charles  H.  Lamey  ’56  of  Gainesville, 
VA,  on  February  5,  2018. 

Leo  Murray,  SJ,  PhL’56,  of 
Philadelphia,  PA,  on  July  23,  2016. 
Gerald  F.  Quinn  ’56  of  West 
Harwich  on  January  25,  2018. 
Thomas  E.  Stouter  '56  of  Centerville 
on  March  3,  2018. 

Alfred  J.  Branagan  WCAS’57 
of  Natick  on  February  10,  2018. 

John  T.  Dean  ’57,  MEd’59,  of 
Springfield,  VA,  on  February  24, 


Neil  A.  Fitzgerald  ’57  of  Stuart,  FL, 
on  February  23,  2018. 

Paul  V.  Flaherty  ’57  of  Hingham  on 
January  3,  2018. 

Mary  J.  Foley  ’57,  MS’63,  of  Woburn 
on  January  5,  2018. 

Rosalie  E.  Gardner,  MS’57,  of 
Arlington  on  January  17,  2018. 
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Joseph  Harrington  ’57  of  Weymouth, 
Ingham,  and  Plymouth  on  January 
8,  2018. 

Eugene  M.  Hayes  ’57,  MEd’59,  °f 
Alpharetta,  GA,  on  March  22,  2018. 
Robert  E.  Kleber  ’57  of  Pooler,  GA, 
on  January  4,  2018. 

Joseph  A.  Rossino  ’57  of  Saugus  on 
July  8,  2017. 

Elizabeth  Scanlon  Turley  ’57  of 
Braintree  on  February  22,  2018. 
Stanley  C.  Brown  ’58  of  Belgrade, 
MT,  on  March  17,  2018. 

Robert  A.  Carroll  ’58  of  Hingham  on 
March  15,  2018. 

Myles  D.  Cassidy  ’58  of  Fort  Myers, 
FL,  on  March  15,  2018. 

John  P.  Croke  ’58  of  Avon,  CT,  on 
February  1,  2018. 

Catherine  V.  Gadarowski,  MEd'58, 
of  Bethel,  CT,  on  February  6,  2018. 
Thomas  J.  Kiley  ’58  of  Bethel  Park, 
PA,  on  November  28,  2017. 

John  F.  Nee  ’58,  MBA’66,  of  Quincy 
on  March  6,  2018. 

Michael  P.  Pierce,  Esq.,  ’58  of 
Beverly  on  January  4,  2018. 

David  A.  Rafferty  Jr.  ’58  of  Naples, 
FL,  on  March  20,  2018. 

Rosalie  Bingham  WCAS’59  of  South 
Easton  on  December  27,  2017. 
William  M.  Carnes  ’59,  MBA’65,  of 
Canton  on  January  23,  2018. 
Raymond  A.  Farmer  ’59  of 
Middleton  on  July  22,  2016. 

David  J.  Lyons  '59  of  Milton  on 
January  28,  2018. 

Russell  C.  McConnell  ’59,  MEd’61,  of 
Boca  Raton,  FL,  on  January  14,  2018. 
James  M.  Nee  ’59,  MA’63,  of 
Brookline  on  February  8,  2018. 
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Thomas  F.  Burke  ’60  of  Pinehurst, 
NC,  on  January  8,  2018. 


Sheila  Donovan  DiSabatino  NC’6o 
of  Wilmington,  DE,  on  December 


Edward  C.  HufF’6o  ofWinter 
Haven,  FL,  on  February  2,  2018. 


Bemadine  Wojtanowski  Imgrund  ’60 

of  Naperville,  IL,  on  January  17, 2017. 
Margaret  Hinchey  Mulkem  ’60  of 
San  Diego,  CA,  on  February  1,  2018. 
Richard  H.  Murch,  Esq.,  ’60  of 
Boston  on  February  9,  2018. 

Edward  J.  Pollis  ’60  of  Milton  on 
January  21,  2018. 

Jeanette  Mitiguy  Powell,  MSW’6o, 
of  Hingham  on  February  1,  2018. 
Douglas  E.  Stoodley  WCAS’6o  of 
Weaverville,  NC,  on  March  28,  2017. 
Anna  Recupero  Tretter,  Esq., ’60  of 
Dedham  on  February  10,  2018. 
Stephen  R.  Witkun  ’60  ofVemon 
on  January  9,  2016. 

Arthur!.  Caron,  Esq.,  JD’61,  of  New 
Bedford  on  January  19,  2018. 

James  A.  Connor,  Esq.,  JD’61,  of 
Manchester;  NH,  on  February  11, 2018. 
William  J.  Cronin  ’61,  MBA’72,  of 
Hyannis  on  January  30,  2018. 
Michael  F.  Groden  ’61  of  Scituate  on 
December  25, 2017. 

Adeline  Gutowski  Hajosy  ’61  of 
Niantic,  CT,  on  February  1,  2018. 


David  J.  Melville  ’61  of  Bedford  on 
February  19,  2018. 

Kevin  F.  Morris  ’61  of  Duxbury  on 
March  2,  2018. 

Richard  A.  Spriano  ’61  of  Hingham 
on  January  3,  2018. 

Patricia  Shea  Sullivan  ’61  of  Rocky 
Hill,  CT,  on  March  22,  2018. 

John  D.  Digiambattista  ’62  of 
Anaheim,  CA,  on  January  23,  2018. 
Robert  W.  Howard  Jr.  ’62  of 
Loudonville,  NY,  on  January  6,  2018. 
Anthony  N.  Incollingo,  MSW’62,  of 
Providence,  RI,  on  January  17,  2018. 
Jacqueline  A.  McNally  '62  of  West 
Hartford,  CT,  on  January  16,  2018. 
Sheila  Kay  Roos  Russo  '62  of 
Newbury  on  March  18,  2018. 

James  R.  Toomey  ’62  of  Revere  and 
Fairfield,  CT,  on  March  13,  2018. 

Paid  R.  Chabot  ’63  of  Clearwater,  FL, 
on  March  23,  2018. 

Joseph  D.  Conley  ’63  of  Braintree  on 
January  10,  2018. 

Annette  E.  Dietel  WCAS’63  ofWest 
Roxbury  on  January  7,  2018. 

Joseph  P.  Foley,  Esq.,  JD’63,  of 
Irvington,  NY,  on  February  16,  2018. 
Gerard  F.  Gillis,  Esq.,  ’63  of 
Wakefield  on  January  4,  2018. 

Robert  C.  Ciero  ’64  of  Ossining,  NY, 
on  December  23,  2017. 

Elizabeth  Murphy  Dawson  ’64  of 
New  Canaan,  CT,  and  Mattapoisett 
on  February  10,  2018. 

Alice  O’Connor  Josephs  NC’64  of 
Sunapee,  NH,  on  December  1,  2017. 
Mary  Carroll  Smith,  MA’64,  ofWest 
Yarmouth  on  February  1,  2018. 
Joseph  W  Condon  ’65,  MEd’69,  of  The 
Villages,  FL,  on  December  26, 2017. 
Eleanor  Griffin  O’Brien,  MEd’65, 
of  Naples,  FL,  and  Kennebunkport, 
ME,  on  December  23,  2017. 

Richard  S.  Radomski  ’65  of 
Schodack  Landing,  NY,  on  February 
15,  2018. 

David  I.  Walsh  ’65  of  Marstons  Mills 
on  March  2,  2018. 

Virginia  Finnegan  Zellmann, 

MA’65,  of  Wellesley  on  December 
28,  2017. 

Brendan  Callanan,  MSSW’66,  of 
Belmont  on  November  15,  2017. 
James  M.  Conry  ’66  of  Fort  Myers, 
FL,  on  July  9,  2017. 

Stephen  A.  Dempsey  ’66  of  Pocasset 
on  November  29,  2017. 

Louis  C.  Gaboriault  ’66  of  Attleboro 
on  December  31,  2017. 

Edward  F.  Howard,  SJ,  STB’66,  of 
Weston,  on  December  24, 2017. 
Allan  G.  Keirstead  ’66,  MBA’70,  of 
Osterville  on  March  13,  2018. 

Jeanne  McCarthy  Kelch  ’66  ofWest 
Chester,  PA,  on  March  2,  2018. 
Lawrence  M.  Mahoney  '66  of 
Marshfield  on  January  21,  2018. 

M.  Stanley  Snowman,  Esq.,  JD’66,  of 
Millinocket,  ME,  on  January  10,  2018. 
Carol  Deitsch  Horn  WCAS’67  of 
Plymouth  on  February  25,  2018. 
Mary  Alberta  Keuhlen,  MA’67,  of 
Convent  Station,  NJ,  on  February 

Patricia  Shannon  McNally,  MEd’67, 
DEd’83,  of  Needham  on  March  20, 
2018. 


Edward  J.  O’Connell  Jr.,  MSW’67, 
of  Worcester  on  March  24,  2018. 

Bill  G.  Burrows,  MA’68,  of  Lodi,  CA, 
on  January  8,  2018. 

Barbara  Berger  Durand  '68  of 
Cincinnati,  OH,  on  January  24,  2018. 
Susan  Emery  MacKay  NC’68  of 
Granby,  CT,  on  February  15,  2018. 
Robert  J.  Taylor  '68  of  Danbury,  CT, 
on  February  3,  2018. 

Jerome  J.  Yakel  Jr.  ’68  of  Charleston, 
SC,  on  October  28,  2017. 

Maurice  P.  Downey  Jr.  ’69  of  North 
Andover  on  December  27,  2017. 
Joanne  Flynn  NC’69  of  Long  Beach, 
CA,  on  December  22,  2017. 

Gerard  E.  Goggins,  MA’69,  of 
Worcester  on  January  25,  2018. 

Mary  Joyce  McCue,  MEd’69,  °f 
Weymouth  on  February  20, 2018. 
Philip  G.  Patros,  PhD’69,  of 
Waterford,  CT,  on  December  30, 2017. 
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Stephen  J.  Ackerman  ’70  of 
Washington  DC  on  January  5,  2018. 
Sarah  M.  Cimino,  MS’70,  PhD’92,  of 
Carnegie,  PA,  on  December  24,  2017. 
William  J.  Guerrette,  MEd’70,  of 
Boston  on  February  28,  2018. 
Thomas  J.  McCauley  WCAS’70  of 
Lexington  on  February  7,  2018. 
James  W.  Flood,  Esq.,  JD’71,  of 
Lowell  on  February  14,  2018. 

John  E.  Gerety  Jr.  ’71  of  Andover  on 
March  23,  2018. 

William  A.  Hubler  '71  of  Orlando, 

FL,  formerly  of  Waltham,  on 
February  4,  2018. 

Mary  Lee  Hughes  Klippel  ’71  of 
Avon,  CT,  onjanuary  15,  2018. 
Michael  Edward  Paskowski  Jr.  '71  of 
Lakewood,  WA,  on  January  23,  2018. 
Emmett  A.  Shea,  MA’71,  of 
Framingham  on  February  10,  2018. 
Peter  S.  Bernier,  MBA’72,  of 
Madison,  CT,  on  February  28,  2018. 
Dennis  M.  Burke  ’72  of  Glastonbury, 
CT,  on  February  18,  2018. 

Linda  Terranova  Ducsay  NC’72  of 
Orlando,  FL,  on  January  31, 2018. 
Jean  McCusker,  CSJ,  MEd’72,  ofWest 
Hartford,  CT,  on  January  7, 2018. 

Jane  Murphy  Gaughan,  MEd’73,  of 
Milton  on  December  30,  2017. 

Philip  G.  Murphy  WCAS’73  of 
Lexington  on  February  22,  2018. 
Genevieve  Olivier  WCAS’73  of 
Irvine,  CA,  on  December  30,  2017. 
David  Carignan,  MS,  MDiv’74,  of 
Enfield,  NH,  on  February  11,  2018. 
Judith  Wheeler  Cerel,  MA'74,  of 
Hinsdale  and  South  Beach,  FL,  on 
March  11,  2018. 

Michael  J.  Gilmore  ’74  of  Cumberland, 
RI,  on  February  28,  2018. 

John  Henry  Kaack,  MDiv’74,  of 
Tampa,  FL,  on  January  6,  2018. 
Susan  Hoban  Kockx  '74  of  Naples, 
FL,  on  February  22,  2018. 

Timothy  D.  Lackaye  ’74  of  New  York, 
NY,  on  December  19,  2017. 

Leo  T.  Mclsaac,  MA’74  of  South 
Jordan,  UT,  on  February  12,  2018. 
Stephen  J.  Reid  Jr.,  Esq.,  ’74  of  Hilton 
Head,  SC,  on  January  23,  2018. 

Laurie  Nichols  Cochran  '75  ofWest 
Newton  on  January  6,  2018. 


Stephen  F.  Kelly  ’75  of  Fairhaven  on 
March  18,  2018. 

Tom  Pluta,  Esq.,  JD’75,  of  Bethesda, 
MD,  on  January  23,  2018. 

Richard  L.  Barry  Jr.,  MEd’76,  of 
Harwich  Port  and  Naples,  FL,  on 
March  19,  2018. 

Stephen  I.  Burr,  Esq.,  JD’76,  of 
Boston  on  December  24,  2017. 
Nancy  Ouellette  Coppolino  '76, 
MEd’81,  of  Acton  on  January  22,  2018. 
Bruce  B.  McDonald  '76  of  Cliffside 
Park,  NJ,  on  March  21,  2018. 

Nancy  Durkin  McEvily  ’76  of 
Interlaken,  NJ,  on  March  22,  2018. 
William  B.  Hosmer,  PhD ’77,  of 
Holliston  on  January  2,  2018. 

Mark  Daniel  Sellars  ’77,  MAT’91,  of 
Dedham  on  January  12,  2018. 

Wayne  T.  Wolfrey  '77  of  El  Dorado 
Hills,  CA,  on  February  8,  2018. 
Francis  Joseph  Donovan  Jr.  ’78  of 
Dover,  NH,  on  February  1,  2018. 
Panfilo  D.  Federico  ’78  of  Medford 
on  April  27,  2017. 

Celia  Leavitt  Lombardo,  MEd’78,  of 
Wayland  on  January  12,  2018. 
Maryann  Nash ^78  of  North 
Bennington,  VI,  on  December 
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Anthony  P.  Ayers  ’80  of  North 
Andover  on  February  8,  2018. 

Judy  A.  Cronin  ’80  of  Cambridge  on 
January  2,  2018. 

Michael  J.  Kelley  ’80  of  Ormond 
Beach,  FL,  on  March  2,  2017. 

Anne  Cronin  Kelley  '81  ofWest 
Roxbury  on  January  26,  2018. 

Robert  H.  Ouellette  '81,  MBA’gi,  of 
Chelmsford  on  March  22,  2018. 
Diane  M.  Woron,  MA’81,  of  Saco, 
ME,  on  January  29,  2018. 

M.  Bridget  Chase  ’82  of  Portland, 
ME,  on  August  7,  2017. 

Christopher  Cowan  ’82  of 
Wilmington,  DE,  formerly  of 
Cohasset,  on  February  13,  2018. 
Patricia  M.  Kline,  MEd’82,  CAES’82, 
of  Glocester,  RI,  on  February  3, 

2018. 

Stephen  J.  Casey  ’83  of  Medfield  on 
February  1,  2018. 

Robert  P.  Fogarty  ’83  of  Glen  Head, 
NY,  on  February  9,  2018. 

John  T.  Ryan,  CAES’83,  of  Needham 
on  December  24,  2017. 

Jean  Fitzpatrick  Wright  ’83  of 
Needham  on  February  8,  2018. 
Anthony  C.  Cardello,  MEd’84,  of 
Bridgewater  on  January  18,  2018. 


Anthony  D.  Jones  '84  of  Lyncourt, 
NY,  on  February  3,  2018. 

June  Johnson-Wolffi  PhD’85,  of 
West  Newton  on  December  15,  2017. 
Mary  Ellen  Konieczny  Chwedyk, 
MDiv’85,  of  South  Bend,  IN,  on 
February  24,  2018. 

Richard  Dean  Primak,  MA’86,  of 
Haverill  on  March  1,  2018. 

Laura  A.  Fowler-Hopkins  ’87  of 
Bloomington,  IN,  on  March  22,  2018. 
Carol  Hunt-Clerici  WCAS’87,  MA’90, 
of  Walpole  on  January  16,  2018. 

Sara  McLeod-O’Malley,  PhD’88,  of 
Mashpee  on  March  18,  2018. 

Judy  A.  Spiridigliozzi,  MBA’88,  of 
Shrewsbury  on  February  17,  2018. 
James  W.  Hurley  ’89  of  Hingham 
on  December  5,  2017. 

Francis  M.  Ouellette,  PhD’89,  of 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL,  on  March  15, 2018. 
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James  J.  Wiseman  ’90  of  Andover 
on  January  1,  2018. 

Jaime  M.  Crowley  ’91,  MA’96,  of 
Newport,  RI,  on  February  16,  2018. 
Kathleen  Crowley  SC,  MA'93,  of 
Wellesley  Hills  on  January  15,  2018. 
Edouard  Charles  LeFevre,  JD’95,  of 
Boston  on  January  13,  2018. 

Karen  Bettez  Halnon,  PhD’96,  of 
Willow  Grove,  PA,  on  January  21, 2018. 
Linda  Rene  Bergeron,  PhD’97,  of 
Portsmouth,  NH,  on  January  29,  2018. 
Mario  O.  D’Souza,  CSB,  CAES’97, 
of  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  September 
26,  2017. 

Elizabeth  Cieslak  Jennings,  MA'97, 
of  Madison,  WI,  on  January  30,  2018. 
Joshua  Mason  Kruter  ’97  of 
Whitestone,  NY,  in  March  2018. 
Charles  Phillip  Peacock  Jr.  ’98  of  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  on  December  17, 2017. 

2000S 

James  G.  Coker  ’01  of  Columbus, 
OH,  on  February  16,  2018. 

Charles  F.  Sarkis,  MBA’ 04,  of  Palm 
Beach,  FL,  on  March  n,  2018. 
Elizabeth  HillTeahan,  MS’04,  of 
Winchester  on  March  4,  2018. 
Clifton  D.  Mueller,  Esq.,  JD’05,  of 
Brookline  on  November  28,  2017. 
Robert  M.  Amen  Jr.  ’06  of  New 
Canaan,  CT,  on  March  15,  2018. 
Theresa  M.  Mahan,  MS’07,  ofWest 
Roxbury  on  March  5,  2018. 

Christine  Loeber,  MSW’08,  of 
Yountville,  CA,  on  March  9,  2018. 
Margaret  MacFarlane,  MTS’08,  of 
Lexington  on  December  2,  2017. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY  DEATHS 

Ernest  Holeman,  senior  research  analyst  from  1989  to  2014,  on 
December  8,  2017,  at  age  78.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Jessie  ’02; 
son-in-law,  Jeffrey;  stepson,  Gene;  and  three  grandchildren. 


Editor’s  note:  In  our  Winter  issue,  the  names  of  Judith  Ann  McLaughlin 
Kelly  ’63  and  Charles  D.  Rauch  ’77  were  mistakenly  included  in  this  column. 
We  regret  the  error. 

The  “Obituaries”  section  is  compiled  from  national  listings  as  well  as  from 
notifications  submitted  by  friends  and  family  of  alumni.  It  consists  of  names 
of  those  whose  deaths  have  been  reported  to  us  since  the  previous  issue  of 
Boston  College  Magazine.  Please  send  information  on  deceased  alumni  to 
Advancement  Information  Systems,  Cadigan  Alumni  Center,  1 40  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02^6y  or  to  infoserv@bc.edu. 
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ADVANCING  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


WHAT’S  SO  IMPORTANT 
ABOUT  FINANCIAL  AID? 
Everything. 

This  year,  BC  will  distribute  the  most  financial  aid  in  its  history,  setting 
deserving  students  on  a  journey  to  the  Heights  that  will  help  them 
reach  their  full  potential — so  they  can  change  the  world. 

To  continue  this  tradition,  we  need  your  help.  Uncover  the  true  impact  of 
donors’  financial  aid  support  on  today’s  Eagles  and  learn  how  you  can  open 
doors  for  the  next  generation  of  leaders. 


IN  2018-2019 

15% 

of  the  BC  freshman  class 
meet  criteria  for  federal 
Pell  Grants,  a  federal  aid 
program  which  helps 
low-income  students 

S131M 

financial  aid  budget, 

an  8.9%  increase 


People  focus  on  finding 
out  whether  you’ve  gotten 
into  your  dream  school,”  she 
says.  “But  for  a  low-income 
student,  that’s  not  the  big 
moment — it’s  finding  out 

whether  you’ll 
be  able  to 
afford  it.” 


fcfc  I  n  the  Bronx,  aspiring  to 
attend  college  often  makes 
you  an  outcast.  When  I 
received  the  gift  of  financial 
aid,  I  had  no  prescience  into 
the  extent  to 
which  it  would 
change  my  life 
forever." 


Financial  aid  opens  the  door  to  the  full  BC  experience,  which  extends  beyond  the 
classroom — a  rich  culture  built  on  Ignatian  values  that  prepares  students  for 
leadership,  service,  and  civic  engagement. 


FINANCIAL  AID  OPENS  £% 
DOORS  TO  LEADERSHIP 


BC  invests  in  a  range  of  programs  that  give  students 
of  limited  resources  access  to  all  the  opportunities 
the  University  has  to  offer. 


“I  wanted  to  go  on  service  trips  and  join  the 
debate  team  in  high  school,  but  I  could  never 
afford  the  fees,”  says  Eva,  who  is  building 
leadership  skills  through  the: 


■  Fulton  Debating  Society 

■  Executive  Board  of  the  Montserrat  Coalition 

■  Arrupe  International  Immersion  Program 


FINANCIAL  AID  OPENS  jfijjjt 
DOORS  TO  SERVICE 

Eagles  live  their  commitment  to  Ignatian  ideals.  They 

serve  across  the  community  and  around  the  world. 

“Service  is  the  constant  in  my  life  at  BC,” 
says  Jefferson,  who  gives  back  by: 

■  Mentoring  Jamaica  Plain  high  school  students  via  the 
PULSE  Program  for  Service  Learning,  helping  others 
find  their  own  paths  to  a  fulfilling  future 

■  Serving  on  both  the  UGBC  AHANA+  Leadership 
Council  and  the  Student  Admission  Program 
AHANA+  Outreach  Committee 

■  Volunteering  for  Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  through 
BC  BIGS 


8o%+  797 


of  BC  students 
participate  in 
community  service 


Peace  Corps  volunteers  since 
1961;  BC  is  consistently  among 
our  nation’s  top  Peace  Corps 
volunteer-producing  schools 


FINANCIAL  AID 
OPENS  DOORS  TO 
CIVIC  ENGAGEMENT 

BC  graduates  are  ready  and  eager  to  work  for  the 
greater  good. 

Eva  plans  first  to  teach  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  to 
understand  how  educational  systems  differ,  and  then 
she’s  going  to  be  a  changemaker. 


“Education  has  been  the  constant  positive 
experience  in  my  life,  and  it’s  like  a  torch,” 
says  Eva.  “I  want  to  pass  the  light  to  the 
next  generation,  and  I  hope  they’ll  share  the  light 
themselves.” 


“I  don’t  know  if  I’ll  teach  or  go  into 
politics,”  says  Jefferson.  “But  I’m  going 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place.” 


of  the  Class  of  2016  is  employed, 
pursuing  graduate  school,  volunteering, 
in  a  fellowship  or  internship,  or  serving 
in  the  U.S.  military 


YOU  CAN  PLAY  AN  IMPORTANT 
ROLE  IN  THEIR  JOURNEY 


Without  the  help  of 
generous  donors,  Eva 
and  Jefferson’s  BC 
journeys  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

LEARN  HOW  YOU 
CAN  OPEN  DOORS 
FOR  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION 
OF  LEADERS 


VISIT:  BC.EDU/OPENDOORS 
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IN  FAIRNESS 

By  Lydialyle  Gibson 


A  child's  notion  of  inequality 


'T71 

M  ora  long  time,  the  view  was  that  children  are  little  selfish  max- 
_l_  imizers,”  says  Katherine  McAuliffe,  an  assistant  professor  of 
psychology.  “That  they  are  just  out  for  themselves.  To  some  extent, 
that’s  maybe  still  the  view.”  But  in  fact,  according  to  her  research, 
children  the  world  over  would  choose  to  sacrifice  personal  gain  for 
fairness. 

In  2  0 1 5 ,  McAuliffe  was  among  1 2  investigators  from  the  fields  of 
psychology,  anthropology,  and  evolutionary  biology  who  together 
published  a  study  in  Nature  comparing 
the  development  of  fairness  in  children 
from  seven  countries:  Canada,  India, 

Mexico,  Peru,  Senegal,  Uganda,  and 
the  United  States.  They  used  a  research 
tool  adapted  from  economics  called 
the  Inequity  Game,  and  they  tested 
subjects  residing  in  a  range  of  settings, 
from  poor  villages  to  modernized  cit¬ 
ies.  Doling  out  candies  unevenly  (four 
to  one  partner,  one  to  the  other) 
children  whom  they’d  paired  by  gender 
and  age  (four  to  1 5  years  old),  they  gave 
one  child  per  pair  the  choice  to  accept 
that  lopsided  distribution  or  reject 
it,  in  which  case  neither  child  would 
receive  candy.  “We  found  that  children 
as  young  as  we  could  test  .  .  .  were 
willing  to  reject  getting  even  one  candy 
if  they  saw  their  partner  was  getting 
four,”  McAuliffe  says.  Across  all  cul¬ 
tures,  “children  really  don’t  like  get¬ 
ting  less  than  others.”  The  youngest 
objectors  were  U.S.  and  Canadian  chil¬ 
dren  ages  four  to  six;  Mexican  children 
tolerated  inequity  the  longest,  until 
around  age  1 0,  owing  to  the  particular  closeness  of  the  small  Mayan 
community  where  testing  occurred,  the  authors  suggest. 

When  researchers  reversed  the  distribution,  giving  children  the 
chance  to  accept  four  candies  knowing  their  partners  would  get 
only  one,  they  found,  “much  to  our  surprise,”  that  children  began 
to  refuse  that  offer  around  age  eight  in  the  countries  that  were 
“Western,  educated,  industrialized,  rich,  and  democratic,”  i.e.,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  “This  is  a  very  costly  form  of  fairness,” 
McAuliffe  says — it  is  known  to  appear  among  adults,  most  strongly 
in  communities  where  economic  transactions  between  strangers  are 
common.  “We’re  not  saying  it  doesn’t  show  up”  in  other  societies, 
she  says,  “just  that  we  didn’t  see  it  in  the  age  range  we  tested”;  in 
some  settings,  it  may  develop  in  late  adolescence. 

What  makes  children  act  fairly?  A  more  recent  study,  conducted 


in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  published  last  year  in  the  peer- 
reviewed  journal  Cognition,  chipped  away  at  that  question.  This 
time,  McAuliffe  and  fellow  psychologists  gave  children  10  candies 
to  share  or  keep  as  they  wished.  The  researchers  advised  them  what 
would  be  “fair”:  either  to  give  away  eight  candies  and  keep  two, 
or  to  give  two  and  keep  the  rest.  Four-  and  five-year-olds  proved 
the  most  selfish.  “When  we  told  them,  ‘You  don’t  have  to  share,’ 
they’re  like,  ‘Amazing.  I’m  not  going  to  share,”’  recalls  McAuliffe. 

But  the  eight-  and  nine-year-olds 
often  ignored  that  same  counsel: 
Informed  they  should  give  away  two 
candies,  they  tended  to  give  away  about 
four.  The  advice  to  share  eight  pushed 
them  closer  to  a  50-50  split,  but  no 
further.  “I  think  this  tells  you  that  the 
outside  information  we’re  giving  them 
is  operating  against  an  already  existing 
understanding  of  fairness,”  McAuliffe 
says.  And  indeed  there  is  physical  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  selfish  and  egali¬ 
tarian  responses  are  underpinned  in  the 
brain  by  “different  neural  processes.” 

Last  fall  McAuliffe  began  col¬ 
laborating  with  psychology  associate 
professor  Liane  Young  on  what  the 
call  the  Virtue  Project.  It’s  still 
gathering  steam — and  hiring  postdoc¬ 
toral  researchers — but  the  motivating 
questions  are  already  clear,  McAuliffe 
says:  “What  are  the  origins  of  virtue  in 
human  development?  How  do  children 
learn  what  it  means  to  be  virtuous  in 
their  societies?” 

McAuliffe’s  early  scientific  interest 
was  in  animal  culture  and  cooperation:  in  Australian  bottlenose 
dolphins,  meerkats  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  (which  teach  their 
young  to  disarm  live  scorpions),  dogs,  dingoes,  and  monkeys. 
Studies  show  that  even  famously  cooperative  animals  don’t  like 
getting  fewer  resources  than  they  can  but  don’t  mind  getting  more 
than  others.  She  started  wondering,  When  and  how  do  humans 
veer  away  from  those  “deep  evolutionary  roots”  toward  fairness 
and  generosity?  She  studied  adults,  and  then  children.  In  her  own 
three-year-old  son,  she  says,  she’s  starting  to  see  an  early  “glim¬ 
mer”  of  fairness — he  doesn’t  like  having  less  than  others,  though 
“he’s  still  perfectly  happy  to  have  more.”  McAuliffe  laughs.  “But 
he’s  on  the  path.”  ■ 

Lydialyle  Gibson  is  a  writer  in  the  Boston  area. 


Nolan,  in  his  home  studio,  with  a  25-inch  rendering  of  American  Flyer,  a  459-foot  cargo  ship. 


Harbor 

master 

By  Zachary  Jason 

Replica  boat  builder  Peter  Nolan  '70 


Most  mornings,  Peter  Nolan  dons  a 
striped  plastic  apron  with  six  bulging 
sewed-on  pockets  (for  calipers,  tweezers, 
cutters,  goggles)  and  enters  what  he  calls 
the  “controlled  chaos”  of  his  340-square- 
foot  commercial  workshop  in  Decatur, 
Alabama.  There,  in  the  company  of  Bud, 
his  Gordon  Setter,  he  has  been  known  to 
spend  80  hours  in  a  week  sketching,  carv¬ 
ing,  sawing,  and  painting  pinpoint  replicas 
of  modern  ferries,  tugboats,  lakers, 
and  container  ships,  made  from  scratch 
in  N  (1:160)  and  Z  scale  (1:220). 

Projects  sometimes  begin  with  Nolan 
walking  through  a  shipyard  and  photo¬ 
graphing  a  boat  he  likes.  “They’re  all  beau¬ 
tiful,”  he  says,  “especially  the  ugly  ones.” 
He  needs  only  the  bow-to-stern  measure¬ 
ment  to  convert  the  remainder  and  draw 
every  part  (sometimes  more  than  5,000) 
on  his  iMac.  He  prints  many  of  these  on 
semi-pliable  sheets  of  styrene  thin  as  a 
fingernail,  using  a  digital  die  cutter,  and  he 
applies  his  own  glue  formula.  Nolan  fash¬ 
ions  each  gun,  winch,  booby  hatch,  motor, 
and  life  ring  from  wood,  brass,  or  cast 
resin,  save  for  a  few  repurposed  materials: 
Tulle  makes  great  fishing  line,  grommets 
serve  as  portholes,  and  masts  are  slender 
paint  brush  handles.  Completed  ships, 
sold  on  his  website  (often  to  Scandinavian 
hobbyists),  run  from  $5  for  a  %-inch  cast- 


resin  rescue  boat  to  more  than  $20,000 
for  a  commissioned  museum  piece.  For  the 
Houston  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  the 
six- foot-two -inch  Nolan  spent  12  hours  a 
day  for  90  days  building  a  seven-foot-nine - 
inch,  175  -pound  fiberboard  model  of  the 
TI  Oceania,  the  world’s  largest  oil  tanker. 

Nolan  started  out  building  N-scale 
railroads  as  a  hobby  44  years  ago.  In 
2001,  after  laying  1 , 1 00  feet  of  track  in 
his  garage  and  creating  five  truss  bridges 
and  dozens  of  surrounding  factories  and 
restaurants,  he  realized  he  had  space  for 
a  harbor:  “I  built  a  fleet  of  freighters,  and 
never  looked  back.”  The  one-time  English 
major,  who  wrote  for  BCMs  precursor, 
Bridge,  worked  in  public  relations  before 
retiring  in  2008,  at  the  national  labora¬ 
tories  in  Los  Alamos  and  Albuquerque 
(where  he  designed  and  built  his  home). 

“I’m  not  at  all  patient,”  he  says,  “just 
persistent”  in  the  face  of  finicky  curve- 
to -scale  calculations  and  submillimeter 
adjustments  in  the  interest  of  accu¬ 
racy.  When  he  gave  a  26-inch,  haze  gray, 
Gleaves-class  destroyer  to  his  89-year-old 
neighbor  who  had  served  on  one  in  World 
War  II,  it  released  a  “stream  of  memories” 
in  the  ex-sailor:  There  was  the  (styrene) 
bridge  where  a  gale  gust  offed  his  hat,  and 
the  depth  charge  racks  (of  photo-etched 
brass)  where  the  hat  was  found. 


I  wouldn’t  be 
here  without 
financial 
aid,  and 
I’m 
so  ) 
grateful 
for  it.” 


-EVA  OTTUM  ’20 


OPEN  THE 
DOORS  TO 
THEIR  FUTURE 

VISIT:  BC.EDU/OPENDOORS 


See  more  on  pp.  78-79 
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When  I  received 
the  gift  of 
financial  aid  to 
BC,  my  life 
changed 
forever.  The 
opportunities 
open  to 
me  now 
are  infinite.” 


—JEFFERSON 
AGYAPONG  ’20 
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